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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


With 63 Illustrations by the late G. Du Maurier. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By 


Fe1rix MoscHeres. Illustrated with 63 Original Drawings by G. Da 
Maurier. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Ready November 23rd. 
In these reminiscences the author takes us to the Antwerp Academy, where 
he first met Du Maurier; amongst their fellow-students were Tadema, Mario, 
and others since become famous, Oharacter sketches of these are interspersed 
with lively descriptions of life in Bohemia, and with many quotations in prose 
and in verse from Du Maurier’s letters, whilst the text is accompanied by some 
of his drawings. 
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OF FREE TRADE. By P. Leroy-Bravutiev, Henry DoncKLer 
(* Verax”’), Dr. THEODOR Barts, the Right Hon. LronarRp CourTNEeEY, 
M.P., and the Right Hon. Cuar.Es VILLIERS, M.P. With Introduction by 
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SECOND EDITION, Illustrated, cloth, 12s. 
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MODERN FRENCH MASTERS: a Series of 
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This book is illus'rated by 66 Full-page Pictures (insets) by Timothy Cole, 
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two classes of reproduction. 
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lated by A. G. Foster-Baruam. 12 Illustrations by W. A. Phillips, 
Oblong 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 
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A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 


Frances E. Cooxe. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. By 
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A CHILD’S HISTORY OF |A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
SCOLLAND. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. IRELAND. By R, Barry O’ BRIEN, 


FAIRY TALES FROM FINLAND. Trans- 


lated by Exta R. CxristiEe from the Swedish of Zacu Toretivs. 6 Illustra- 
tions by Ada Holland, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES, FROM THE 


“SPECTATOR.” Towhich are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, 
Cows, Apes, and other Animals, as well as of Insects and Reptiles. With an 
Introduction by Joun St. Lox StRacHey, Editor of “ Dog-Stories.” Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SUNLESS HEART.” 


THE DOUCE FAMILY. By Evirs Jounstonz. 


Cloth, 2s. 





AY CROMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL 


M . 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD FOR A 
HUSBAND. By Mary Crommetiy. Oloth, 63, 

A SECOND EDITION of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ 
New Novel, THE HERB-MOON, being sold out 
on publication, Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has in 
preparation a large THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with Frontispiece Portrait, 6s. 


*." The Publisher can furnish the address of the local bookseller, where the above 
may be seen, Catalogues post-free, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS, 
GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896, 


MEISSONIER: 
HIS LIFE AND HIS ART. 


By VALLERY C. 0. GREARD. 


Translated by LADY MARY LOYD and Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDs, 


With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and Photogravure, 
and 200 Text Illustrations, 36s, net, 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 150 
numbered and signed copies, with a duplicate set of the Plates 
on India paper in a separate portfolio. £6 63, net, 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 


By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many Plans. In 2 yols, 
imperial 8vo, Price to Subscribers, £3 3s, net, 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


By Apert D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris,” 1 yol, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. Vandam displays a thorough mastery of his subject, 
and writes with exceeding energy and effectiveness.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Feurx Duzors, With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—" The excellence of the narrative, the style, the information, 
and the illustrations make this the most important book of travel that has 
appeared for many a day.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves Le Querpec. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 


By Onartes WHIBLEY. With a Cover designed by Mr. Whistler. 1 vol, 
with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* Mr. Whibley has done his work in admirable fashion, 
The artists of the road have lost nothing at the hands of their fellow artist of 
the pen.” 


Fiction. 
THE Novel of the Mutiny. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘The Potter’s Thumb.” 
1 vol., 6s. Second Edition. 


Spectator.—* We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever-increasing surprise 
and admiration. There is many an officer who would give his sword to write 
military history as Mrs. Steel has written the history of the rising, the s ege, 
and the storm. It is the most wonderful picture.” 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Exma Brooks, 


Author of ‘A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows, 
becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page.” 
HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 


2 vols., 10s. net. , 

Times.—* Mr. Henry James is not an author who usually keeps a reviewer 

sitting up to unnatural hours, but in‘ The Other House’ he has achieved this 
degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and how well he tells it! 


A NEW NOVEL BY M. HAMILTON, 


M:LEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By 


M. Hamitrow, Author of ‘' A Self-denying Ordinance,” &c, 1 vol., 63. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adven- 


tures. By CLaupE Rexs. 1 vol., 6s, es 
Scotsman.—* Mr. Rees has lifted the veil of mystery that overhangs social life 
in the East in a way not to be looked for in a book of travel.” 


PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ANDRIA. By Pexcy Wuirs, Author of 
“Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 63. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘** Cannot fail to secure the sincerest admiration. Sparkles 
with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.” 
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BOOKS. 


THE RISE OF NAPOLEON.* 


Mr. SLOANE has added another to the many valuable works 
which America is now contributing to the clearing up of the 
history of Europe. In the past Washington Irving, Motley, 
and not a few others bave done great service in the historical 
field. But almost all that either Motley or Washington 
Irving, or any of the earlier American historians, have 
written depends for its value on the relative literary 
ability of the writers in competition with their confrdres 
in Europe. On the other hand, it is not too much to 
say that no European historian, no matter what his 
ability, could have dealt with the subjects which they have 
chosen for their pens, with such manifest vantage as Captain 
Mahan and Mr. Sloane. It was an incalculable gain for 
historical truth and for the influence of his works that it 
should be an American naval officer who set forth the 
position which England and England’s Navy occupied in 
the great struggle against Napoleon. It is scarcely less 
satisfactory that it should be an American historian who 
undertakes the task of balancing between the adulators 
and the enemies of Napoleon and of producing an impartial 
estimate of his career. These advantages are especially con- 
spicuous in the first of the four great volumes into which the 
contributions which Mr. Sloane has been making for a long time 
past to the Century Magazine have been divided for renewed 
publication. This volume alone is now published in book-form 
in England by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., and is, literature 
apart, as sumptuous a work as could have been produced on 
its great theme. The seventy illustrations with which the 
the large quarto volume is furnished are all of them magnifi- 
cent, and many of them most valuable in showing the personal 
development of the man. On the whole it appears to us that 
Mr. Sloane has shown admirable critical and historical judg- 
ment in dealing with the vast material which exists for the 
writing of a true story of the early years of Napoleon. Much 
of that period must always remain somewhat conjectural ; 


much of it has had false colours plastered over it, chiefly by: 


Napoleon’s detractors, for over this part of his life, for reasons 
easily intelligible, Napoleon himself, and, therefore, most of 
his admirers, drew a veil or raised a cloudy mirage. The 
broad outline, all that in fact is necessary to show what was 
the stern school and who the stern schoolmasters who formed 
the character of the young Corsican, seems to us historically 
clear and distinct, and to have been brought out with admir- 
able precision by Mr. Sloane. Napoleon wished, and, so far as 
the great nation to which he was throughout life opposed is 
concerned, his wishes have in the main been amply satisfied, 
that his career should be supposed to date from his success at 
Toulon. Very nearly half of Mr. Sloane’s volume, which ends 
with the destruction of the Venetian Republic when Napoleon 
was already the greatest man in France and almost already 
the centre of all European politics, is occupied with the period 
prior to his appearance at Toulon. The hundred and thirty-two 
pages which give the history of this earlier period, appear to us 
to be the most valuable of the volume. They are worked out 
with a convincing consistency and a dramatic interest which 
certainly impresses us with the belief that Mr. Sloane has 
most correctly discovered and set forth the true story of the de- 
velopment of the man. We have some exceptions to make as to 
certain statements and views which appear in the course of the 
narrative, but these relate almost exclusively to the growth, 
not of the man, but of the soldier. It is perhaps natural, 
but it is somewhat unfortunate for the biographer of a great 
soldier, that Mr. Sloane, admirable in dealing with the influences 
and circumstances which tend to develop and form character, 
and in bringing out a lifelike image of one of the most com- 
plex of characters and the most difficult to portray, becomes 
careless in his statement of the simplest historical facts as 





* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Millegan Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Festouee of History in Princeton University. Vol. I, London: Macmillan 


soon as he touches the region of military affairs. Take, for 
instance, a passage not directly connected with Napoleon, but 
touching upon one of the most important days in the life of 
mankind, the day of which Goethe, who saw it with the truest 
prophetic instinct, predicted, “From this place, and from 
to-day, begins a new era in the World’s History.” Mr. Sloane 
writes :— 

“On November 6th, 1792, to the amazement of the World, 
Doumouriez won the battle of Jemmapes, thus conquering the 
Austrian Netherlands as far North as Liege...... The other 
‘two armies under Custine and Kellermann were less successful. 
The former, having occupied Frankfort, was driven back to the 
Rhine ; the latter defeated the allies at Valmy, but failed in the task 
of coming to Custine’s support at the proper moment for combined 
action.” 


Who would not gather from this that Valmy was a battle 
fought about the same time, as, or rather later than, Jemmapes 
by a co-operating army in a different field of operations, alto- 
gether independent of Doumouriez ? Who could guess from 
it the true history that Kellermann at Valmy commanded a 
portion of Doumouriez’s army, that Doumouriez in person 
supported him there, that the whole arrangement for the 
combined operation of the two forces was Doumouriez’s, not 
Kellermann’s work, that Kellermann would have retreated 
altogether out of the field of operations but for Doumouriez’s 
order to him to retrace his steps, that Valmy was fought on 
September 20th, nearly seven weeks before Jemmapes, that 
as a consequence of Valmy the great invasion of the allied 
Prussians and Austrians was rolled back and ruined, and the 
way opened for Jemmapes and the conquest of Belgium. 
There is in this passage such a curious blending, in a 
historical sense, of the swppressio veri and suggestio falsi, 
that we dearly wish it could have been corrected before the 
volume was republished. Without having read the parts of 
the Century articles not contained in this volume with more 
than magazine attention, or by any means continuously, we 
have a strong impression that this, to say the least, careless- 
ness of diction in relation to military affairs is by no means 
altogether exceptional, and it may therefore be of service 
to Mr. Sloane to have his attention drawn to the importance 
of having these blots carefully looked into and corrected. 


In many respects the book is a really great one. It 
represents enormous labour, much sound judgment, and 
most careful balancing with an impartial hand of con- 
flicting evidence. It is monumental in the form and perfec- 
tion in which it is brought out. We are rather glad than 
otherwise that it throws into the background Napoleon the 
soldier, in order to portray in full perfection Napoleon the 
man and the politician, only using arms as a means to an 
end; but the defect to which we have alluded is not so much 
a question of military history as of true history. It appears 
to us to affect the soundness of Mr. Sloane’s writing whenever 
he touches upon a military question. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the way in which he has shown how the 
penury of Napoleon’s early years, his devotion to his family, 
his relations to the political struggle in Corsica and the Cor- 
sicans in France, his military experiences in the partisan 
details of Corsican warfare, his gradual assumption partly 
from the position of his family as one of the chief in Corsica 
and partly from his being one of the few regular soldiers in 
the island, of a position whilst still a boy so important that 
it gave him both political and military experience, how all 
these prepared him for the rdle which he was subsequently to 
assume. But he seems to us to go a good deal too far, when 
speaking of the young OCorsican’s relations to the French 
Army, in taking for granted that the course that he followed 
was not that which was most likely to fit him to be a great 
commander. Mr. Sloane points out, what is true, that during 
his subaltern’s career he was quite half his time absent from 
duty, and that his neglect of regulations was such as in 
fact caused him to be expelled from the French Army, even in 
those revolutionary times, at least twice, and must in any well- 
disciplined peace army have made his retention impossible. 
But, given the fact that in the disturbed condition of the 
time it was possible that he should be reappointed, we are 
rather inclined to believe that his comparative escape from 
the mere drudgery of regimental life was of itself an advan- 
tage to him as a preparation for command. He had evidently 
learnt quite enough of a subaltern’s duties; for, whether at 
Toulon or in Paris on the “ day of the Sections,” he was able 








to give instruction in the detailed working of guns when 
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necessary. His conduct is certainly not a model to be held 
up for the imitation of young soldiers in any well-ordered 
army. But nothing so tends to dull the faculties, and to 
make the exercise of all the higher functions of a commander 
impossible, as a too-long absorption in the daily mechanism of 
a regimental routine. When, therefore, Napoleon, in the 
very year of Toulon, Mr. Sloane tells us, “ was almost with- 
out a profession, for he had neglected that of a soldier, and 
had failed both as an author anda politician,” he, as we think, 
overstates the case. He had in Corsica had much better 
practical experience in warfare than he could acquire with 
his regiment; he had learnt all the merely technical work 
that his regiment could teach him, and in every other respect 
he had been devoting himself to the genuine study of his 
profession to an extent that no one else among his contem- 
poraries had. Apart from this one blemish it seems to us 
that this is by far the best study of the growth of Napoleon, 
of the “ germ concealed in the bud and of the circumstances 
which conspired to unfold it,” as Neander puts it, that we 
have ever had. 





“THE LIFE OF A FOX.” * 
WE wonder how many Masters of the hundred and ninety- 
five packs of foxhounds in the United Kingdom have 
begun their season this November equipped with the know- 
ledge of the animal they are going to hunt in the same 
measure as the late Mr. Thomas Smith, once Master of 
the Hambledon, the Craven, and the Pytchley. This Mr. 
Thomas Smith, whose classical Life of a Fow and Diary of a 
Huntsman has just been reissued in a tastefully bound and 
well illustrated new edition, was not Mr. Thomas Assheton 
Smith, of Tedworth, once Master of the Quorn, but another 
Hampshire squire, who bunted the Pytchley while Thomas 
Assheton Smith hunted the Quorn. As a sportsman he was 
chiefly remarkable for an intimate and, as it seemed, intuitive 
acqaaintance with the workings of the foxy mind, which 
made him so deadly when hunting his own hounds that 
another Master remarked that if he were a fox he would rather 
be run by a pack of hounds than by Tom Smith with a stick 
in his hand. Asa writer he is equally distinguished in his 
place, for he explains the secret of this hunting instinct, 
describing in good, clean-cut, lucid English his varied and 
original observations of the daily life of foxes, of their 
behaviour when hunted, and of their friends and enemies. 
Probably no one person in England ever had such a wide 
acquaintance with the nursery arrangements of foxes 
as Mr. Smith. In whatever country he happened to be 
Master of Hounds, his main interest in the early spring was 
in the fortunes of the various litters of cubs, their preservation 
from “ fox-takers,” and their ultimate disposal under the 
charge of their proper parents in the covers. It is easy to see 
that the Master himself must have taken a personal share in 
this benevolent work, his anxiety to preserve them in spring 
being as keen as it was to kill them with his hounds in the 
winter. From March to November his sympathies are entirely 
with the fox, from November to February they are transferred 
to the hounds, though of the two we incline to think he 
admired the fox most. Judging from his observations Mr. 
Smith concluded that all the cubs in England are born within 
a period of six weeks, March 25th being the middle of the 
breeding season, and that no vixen has more than one litter 
iuthe year. Vixens are as good mothers as cats and equally 
clever, both in providing food and in moving their young from 
danger. Early cubs run the most risk, for there is a danger 
of their being killed by late hunting packs. At such times the 
vixen has been seen slipping off from a furze cover carrying a 
cub in her mouth, and if the earth is disturbed she moves 
them at once. Judging by the trouble taken by a vixen to 
put them in a place of safety, she is the most anxious mother 
known in the animal world. They have been known to carry 
away a whole litter to a distance of three miles in one night 
when the cubs were about ten days old and beginning to be 
able to see. At this early age their chief danger is the 
“ fox-takers,” a character less familiar to the general reader 
than other types of rural malefactors. These men train their 
terriers to slip into the earth and drag out the cubs unhurt, 
which are then sold to London dealers. The dealers keep the 





* The Life of a Fox, and Extracts from the Diary of a Huntsman. By Thomas 
Smith, Esq., late Master of the Oraven Hounds, and at present of the Pytchley. 
A New Edition, with the anthor’s Illustrations, and Coloured Plates by G. H. 
Jalland. London: Edward Arnold, 





cubs, feed them well, and sell them to Masters of Hounds or 
private owners, who wish to restock some foxless part of their 
country. Apart from the obviously bad tuste of encouraging 
the stealing of some one else’s foxes, this plan has another 
disadvantage. “These foxes,” writes Mr. Smith, «are 
generally infected with mange, most particularly those pur. 
chased of regular fox-sellers, or more properly receivers of 
stolen goods, for such they are. The consequence is, the 
mangy young foxes, in the course of time, find out all the 
fox-earths near, and instinctively make use of them, thereby 
infecting them with mange, so that every native which enters 
these earths for some time afterwards catches the disease, 
The reason why foxes purchased as above described become 
thus mangy, is that this atrocious trade is generally practised 
by men who reside in London, and they have not a room 
sufficiently large to keep them clean; and when once that 
room has been infected, it is scarcely possible to cleanse it,” 
This was written in 1838. More than fifty years later the 
truth of Mr. Smith’s remarks was proved by the worst plague 
of mange ever known among English foxes, which spread among 
foxes from Windsor to the mouth of the Severn, propagated 
in the first instance by cubs bought to be turned down. It 
is possible that foxes are now more susceptible to this horrible 
complaint than they were in Mr. Smith’s time. They are 
more generally hunted and disturbed, and their increasing 
daily fear which he noted is even more appalling. Con. 
sequently they drag much of their food, rabbits, rats, and 
poultry, into the earth to eat it, and what should only be 
a sleeping chamber and place of refuge becomes a receptable 
for much disgusting refuse. This is only in winter. In 
the spring they quickly learn that hunting is over, and 
leave the tainted earths. 


Mr. Smith’s account of the food of foxes is very full, and 
in some respects new, though not every one will agree with 
his remarks on the attitude of foxes to poultry. Rabbits, 
especially young rabbits, are their great and staple food. 
“Every fox,” says Mr. Smith, “kills in one year rabbits 
enough to have supplied the keeper with gin,” a sum in 
rustic arithmetic which it is not for us to compute, but 
which is reckoned up against the fox. But we cannot agree 
with Mr. Smith that foxes do not naturally attack poultry, 
though they do prefer rabbits to pheasants. An old hen is 
perfectly irresistible to a fox; the older and tougher she 
is the more the fox seems attracted. He will pick such a 
hen out in the middle of hundreds of half-grown pheasants, 
or surprise her in the stackyard when any number of 
young pullets are equally accessible. And though Mr. 
Smith pleaded that there were hundreds of old foxes which 
had never tasted a fowl, he admitted that if one once 
learns to take poultry he will go on till he is caught 
himself. These criminal foxes kill fowls for pleasure 
in a bloodthirsty way which would never enter their heads 
if merely catching rabbits for supper. The writer remembers 
to have seen the remains of twenty fowls around and inside a 
hen-house, while outside, in a coop, a headless hen was lying 
against the bars, the head having been snapped off by the fox 
in passing. This was within two hundred yards of a large 
wood full of rabbits. On the other hand, he has seen 
during the present season two hundred and fifty fowls roosting 
in open sheds and in trees undisturbed by the foxes which 
frequent a rabbit-haunted wood at a distance of a mile. Other 
articles of food noted by Mr. Smith are beetles, on which 
he says the “New Forest foxes principally live,” and “near 
the sea the fish which they find on the shore.” He is speaking 
in this case of the Solent. If the foxes eat small crabs 
and other crustacea, as the racoons do, they could no doubt 
pick up a living among the rocks and by the strand. 


The cunning with which the fox is credited is not the side 
of its character which most strikes the sportsman or the 
naturalist. It is a very bold animal when necessary, and it 
shows great resource and promptness in action. Bat it is so 
much more often seen when hunted than watched when hunt- 
ing, that in this country there is little opportunity of judging 
of its finesse. One anecdote told by Mr. Smith of its 
cunning in hare-catching is characteristic. He puts it into 
the mouth of his representative fox, but it is evidently 
taken from life. “It was a bright, moonlight night when 
I saw her (the vixen) go into a field in which many 
rabbits and hares were feeding. On first seeing her some 





of them ran away for a few yards, some sat up on their 
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sind-legs and gazed at her, and some squatted close to 


the ground. My mother at first trotted gently on, as 
though not observing them. Then she lay down and rolled on 
her back, then got up and shook herself.” These tactics 
janded her in the middle of the rabbits. But no one who 
watches a fox moving during the day can doubt that he is a 
very thoughtful animal. In hunting countries he has prac- 
tically only one set of enemies, the hounds. He knows this» 
and is quite indifferent to other disturbances which he under- 
stands. A large wood in Berkshire was being shot through 
during the present week, and a number of hares and rabbits 
crossed a ride about fifty yards from the nearest gun. Much 
noise of beaters and firing was going on, but presently a very 
large fox came out on the Jine of the hares, looked round 
towards the guns, smelt the track of the hares very carefully, 
and then turned round to watch the shooting. Soon he 
trotted into the wood again, but never left it, and was 
apparently quite contented in the anticipation of picking up 
some dead game for supper. When hunted this nonchalant 
yeflectiveness changes instantly into the two qualities of 
courage and presence of mind, with never-failing wit. If the 
fox has dined too well he will keep the hounds in cover till he 
has got his wind. If not he may go straight away across 
open country, as one of Mr. Smith’s foxes did for nine miles 
over open downs, trusting to beat the pack by sheer speed 
and endurance, or knowing, as he does, being an animal that 
hunts by scent himself, that it is a good scenting day, he may 
go to ground at once, and refuse the risk. Dug out of the 
earth, handled by men, and destined for death, he may be 
turned out, as a Dorsetshire fox was, only a hundred yards 
from the pack, and by neatly doubling through a hedge, and 
then back into a cross-hedge, save his life. The only point in 
which his intelligence is challenged is that sometimes he runs 
from a bad-scenting country to a good one; but on such a 
question as scent even foxes may hold two opinions. 





TWO RECENT CAMPAIGNS.* 

Tue last Ashantee expedition did not prove a very eventful 
one, and Colonel Baden-Powell’s narrative of his own share 
therein is somewhat lacking in stirring episodes, in spite of 
the fact that he was employed in what was perhaps the most 
adventurous service of the campaign. Nevertheless, there is 
something to be learnt even from the humdrum success of an 
expedition that met with no foe, and this rough sketch of its 
general character is by no means uninstructive. There is no 
need todiscuss here the vexed questions attending our relations 
with the native people of Africa, and we need only concern our- 
selves with Colonel Baden-Powell’s account of his own personal 
experiences on the march to and from Coomassie. From the 
evidence that has already been received from eye-witnesses of 
the campaign—evidence which is fully confirmed by Colonel 
Baden-Powell— there can be little doubt but that the 
expedition was admirably planned and executed. Even fever, 
the most formidable of the enemies which it had to encounter, 
was so far circumvented that the death-roll was reduced to 
almost infinitesimal proportions in comparison with what 
might well have been its extent. For unfortunately fever is 
an enemy that cannot be altogether avoided. Some idea of 
the viciousness of the climate may be got from the fact that 
no less than 50 per cent. of the men and 80 per cent. of the 
officers were attacked by fever, and it reflects the highest 
credit upon the medical arrangements made by the War 
Office that the bill of mortality was not correspondingly high. 
A good deal of this sickness is attributed by the author to 
mental depression as well as to physical causes. It was on 
the return march to the coast that the fever really got a hold 
upon the expeditionary force. On the march up to Coomassie, 
weary and toilsome business though it was, the excitement 
of a possible brush with the enemy did much to buoy up the 
spirits of the men and help them to combat the insidious 
attack of their invisible foe ; but the return journey had to be 
made under the disappointing and depressing knowledge that 
there would be no fighting and no chance of gaining individual 
distinction. The author writes in his diary :-- 

ri Wearied and dispirited, they are now dragging their way back 
aong the hateful, depressing road, and between them and the 


coast there lie many miles of malarial bush, through which but 
few can pass untouched by the poison in the air. But they plod 


2 (1.) The Downfall of Prempeh. By Lieutenant-Colonel R. 8. Baden-Powell. 
ondon: Methuen and Oo.——(2.) Madagascar in War Time. By E. F. Knight. 





along pluckily through the fetid forest. As I passed one loaded 
hammock among the many on the line of march to-day, a haggard, 
bearded face within looked out with burning eyes, and the sick 
man asked,—‘ Do you think, sir, they will give us a medal for 
this?’ At my ‘No doubt they will, he sank back in some relief 
to dream it over. The men have suffered and endured even more 
than if they had had fighting, for the consequent excitement 
would have carried them through much that affects them now.” 
The pluck and spirit shown by the men, in spite of these de- 
pressing circumstances, seems to have been excellent :— 

“To one fine young fellow—who, though evidently gripped by 
fever, still was doggedly marching on—I suggested that his kit was 
very heavy, whereat he replied, with the tight-drawn smile and 
quavering voice one knows too well out here, ‘It ain’t the kit, Sir! 
its only these extra rounds that I feel the weight of. These 
‘extra rounds’ being intended for the fight which never came.” 
Colonel Baden-Powell’s own post lay with the native levies. 
It fell to his lot to get together, organise, and command a 
native corps that could be used as a covering force in front of 
the expedition; a task that seems to have taxed his patience 
and ingenuity to the utmost. “The stupid inertness of the 
puzzled negro,” he writes, “is duller than that of an ox.” 
Nevertheless, he succeeded not only in getting together a 
fairly creditable force, but also in getting a very credit. 
able amount of work from it. The account of his struggles 
with his sometimes refractory followers is brightly and 
pleasantly told; and his descriptions of the submission 
of Prempeh, the town of Coomassie, and the dense African 
forest by which that town is:surrounded, are not wanting in 
graphic force. 

In the course of his book Colonel Baden-Powell remarks 
that one has only to compare the Ashantee expedition 
with that of the French in Madagascar, “to see what 
terrible expense in life and money has been avoided 
by the use of a well-planned organisation endowed with 
thorough efficiency in all its working parts.” Mr. E. F. 
Knight, in his Madagascar in War Time, bears testimony 
to the justice of the remark. Before the French expedi- 
tion had reached Andriba on their march to the Madagascar 
capital, more than 10 per cent. of the white troops 
were dead, and 60 per cent on the sick-list, while there is 
reason to believe that quite one-third of the white men engaged 
in the expedition died before the main body had returned to 
France. According to Mr. Knight, the home Administration 
was altogether responsible for the blunders which cost the 
country so many French soldiers; and General Duchesne’s 
success in reaching the Hova capital and carrying out his in- 
structions, in spite of the conditions and limitations forced 
upon him by the ignorant heads of the French War Office, 
could only be attributed to brilliant generalship on his part, 
and splendid pluck and endurance on the part of his troops. 
Of the conduct of the troops the author speaks in terms of 
high praise. “I doubt,” he writes, “whether troops have 
ever behaved better than these in a conquered country.” 
The most rigid discipline was maintained throughout by 
General Duchesne, who punished all kinds of looting with 
the utmost severity, and, as a rule, the presence of French 
soldiers in Antananarivo was so far from being a source of 
danger and oppression to the inhabitants as to be rather a 
source of profit, the troops paying for everything they required, 
and being outrageously fleeced by the natives. Like the 
Ashantee campaign, that of Madagascar entailed very little 
real fighting. The Hovas showed an extraordinary alacrity 
in retreating. The author’s opinion of the dominant race in 
Madagascar is not a flattering one. Their outward good 
looks, their gentle and courteous manners, and their pre- 
tensions towards a very high standard of civilised life 
make the disillusionment of the traveller all the more 
bitter. “I was deceived at first,’ he writes, “ like 
all travellers in Madagascar; for it takes time, when 
dealing with so plausible a people, to arrive at the 
falseness, the cruelty, the cowardice, the outrageous conceit, 
so complete that it rarely finds expression, the contemptible 
nature, that underlie this fair veneer.” The words are strong, 
but not altogether unjustified by the author’s experiences in 
Antananarivo. His account of the state of affairs in the 
Hova headquarters, of the treachery and utter corruption of 
the Hova nobles, the Palace intrigues, and the insane conceit 
and hopeless ignorance and incompetence of the civil and 
military authorities, will hardly be pleasant reading for those 
people who still cherish beliefs in the Hova race, and hopes of 
their independent future. The author’s own business, in the 
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witness the war operations. That, however, was effectually pre- 
vented by his Hova friends, with the result that he saw nothing 
of the war until the war came to him. One of the reasons urged 
against his presence at the front was rather amusing. He was 
informed that the Hova officers, in the heat and fury of 
battle, were wont to cast aside their garments and fight in 
puris naturalibus, and being a bashful and a modest people, 
they did not wish a strange European to view them in this 
guise. Apparently they also did not like the enemy to see 
them thus, for they rarely let the latter come within sight of 
them. Not the least interesting portion of Mr. Knight’s 
book is the description, in the opening chapters, of his 
journey along the coast and across the wild tribes of the 
interior of the island, from Fort Dauphin to Antananarivo. 
But he is already too well known as an adventurous and 
graphic writer of descriptions to need commendation under 
that head. 





GEORGE SMITH OF COALVILLE.* 


Tue biography before us tells the story of a man, born to 
poverty and hardship, who, as soon as he had won his own 
way to comfortable circumstances, gave himself up to the 
work of delivering other children from the barbarous tyranny 
he had suffered under in his own childhood. New philanthropic 
movements succeed one another so rapidly that though it was 
only last year that George Smith “of Coalville”’—as he 
always signed himself—died, we suspect that to the great 
majority of readers of the present generation his very name 
is unknown; while the results of the work that he did in 
delivering children from the brutalising bondage of brickyard 
labour are probably set down by most people to the account 
of the Compulsory Education Act. We are by this time so 
accustomed to seeing the whole infant population swept into 
school that it is almost impossible for us to realise that, hardly 
more than five-and-twenty years ago, children of seven or even 
younger were liable to such merciless overworking as is 
described in this book. In a general way the statistics of 
labour questions do not call up very accurate or vivid pictures 
before the minds of any but experts. But the most ignorant 
person with the dullest imagination quickly realises the 
horrible cruelty of a system under which a child of eight, 
itself weighing only 52}1b., was made to carry 43 lb. of wet 
clay on its head an average distance of fifteen miles a day for 
an average of seventy-three hours per week. The brickyard 
children’s hours of work were from 5 o’clock in the morning 
to 8 or 9 in the evening, and in some yards they worked 
all night in addition two or three times a week. They 
generally began this work at seven years old, but sometimes 
at four or even three, and stayed at it till sixteen or seven- 
teen,—suffering, besides the actual labour, every kind of 
cruelty that a particularly brutal class of employers liked 
to inflict. George Smith wrote :— 

“ Kicks, cuffs, over-hastening, and oaths and curses enough to 
make the flesh creep, are the too frequent modes of impelling to 
work. The old-men, monkey-like faces, the shrunken, shivering, 
cowering, scared looks of many of the children, are things not to 
be imagined. I myself have seen, over and over again, the black 
eye, the unhealed sore, the swollen head, the bruised body, in 
little, very little children, that proclaimed sorrowfully their ex- 


perience to be filled up by cruelty, murderous violence, impetuous 
passion, and punishment within, not an inch, but a hair’s breadth 


of life.” 

He had not only seen it, but gone through it. His father had 
gone through it before him ; and his grandfather had served the 
same trade. His employer happened to be a blood-relation, but 
he was none the kinder for being kin; and for years George 
Smith’s life was made up of experiences of the kind he after- 
wards described in pamphlets, in letters to the newspapers, and 
in evidence given before Parliamentary Commissions. Very far 
be it from us to wish to say a word that might tend to lessen 
the public sense of the horror of this kind of organised 
oppression of children, or the duty of stopping it by legisla- 
tion. But in these days, when we are so frequently reproached 
for not supporting measures intended to stop labour abuses 
which cannot be stopped by legislation without interfering 
dangerously with the liberty of grown-up men and women, it 
is worth while not to overlook one aspect of the story of 
George Smith which is full of consolation. For all measures 
that aim at restricting labour in the interest of the labourer, 
the final argument, urged with the maximum of passion, is 





* George Smith (of Coalville): the Story of an Enthusiast. By Edwin Hodder. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 





| 
that the existing state of things is bratalising and soul, 
destroying, and that it is our duty as Christians to puta ool 
to it at any cost. The state of things in the brickyards he 
scandal which it was right to put an end to. But whether 
it could fairly be described as more necessarily soy). 
destroying than, say, the average life of “smart” people in 
society, is a question difficult to answer in the affirm 
in the face of a story like this, of a man who went through 
the life and came out of it full of every gentle and generous 
feeling for his fellow-sufferers, absolutely without personal 
bitterness against his oppressors, and inspired by the most 
devout love of God and simple trust in Providence, Cer- 
tainly George Smith had some advantages which many 
of his fellow-labourers had not. He was the child of 
affectionate and God-fearing parents; and, as he did not 
go to work till he was seven, he got three years of schooling 
as a foundation of education. His teacher—one Betty 
Wedgwood—was a typical school-dame of the old days, 
with special gifts and special contrivances for teaching the 
alphabet to very small children, and Bible-reading ang 
knitting to rather bigger ones of both sexes. Her reward 
for proficiency in Bible-reading shows her to have had a 
politic instinct for making use of children’s secular tastes 
to get them on in religion—those who did well were 
allowed to shovel up the ashes under the grate and carry 
them to the ash-pit outside the house. George Smith could 
read well when he left Dame Betty’s school, and he was eager 
to get as much more learning as he could. So he kept on 
at the Sunday-school, and when he was promoted to watch 
the kilns two nights a week, he used the extra shilling a week 
earned in this way to pay for an off-evening at the night. 
school, and to buy books. The books he bought were Sand- 
ford and Merton, Bunyan’s Holy War, Robinson Crusoe, and 
later, Chambers’s Information for the People, and Cobbett’s 
Advice to Young Men. In some way or other he had become 
possessed at an earlier stage of Oliver Goldsmith’s History 
of the Earth and Animated Nature; but this was stolen from 
him, as his food and clothing sometimes were, by gipsies 
who bivouacked near the kilns. The personal events of his life 
are not chronicled very closely. He stuck industriously to 
his work, married early and happily, and found himself, while 
still a young man, in a position to start a brickyard of his 
own, where he could carry out the principles he considered 
right,—he would employ no girls or women on any terms, 
and no boys under thirteen; and he refused to allow his 
young hands to work overtime or on Sundays. By-and-by he 
ceased to have a brickyard of his own, and became manager 
in the employment of the Whitwick Colliery Company. 


ative, 


The first touch of sympathy, and hope of official help 
in the cause he had at heart, came to him through a 
visit of Mr. Robert Baker, one of her Majesty’s inspectors 
of factories, to the works at Coalville, in Leicestershire, 
where he was manager in 1863. Mr. Baker fully and 
sympathetically represented George Smith’s views in his 
next official Report, and from thenceforward Smith passed 
his time in constant agitation until, in 1871, the measures 
he had demanded became law. He was at this time in a 
very comfortable position, receiving a salary of over £400 
a year, and living in a good house. But the success of his 
crusade brought upon him the enmity of the proprietors 
of brickyards and of the manufacturing class generally. 
And when he began immediately to take up the cause 
of another set of neglected and overworked children— 
the barge boys and girls—his employers told him that he 
must choose between philanthropy and his place. He chose 
philanthropy, and from thenceforth lived in a more or less 
hand-to-mouth fashion,—respectable and honest when things 
were at the worst, but hardly comfortable at the best, and 
often suffering very severe privations. The story of his work 
among the bargees is less vivid than that of his brickyard 
crusade, and the still later crusade on behalf of gipsy children 
makes a very tangled narrative. Altogether, the book is dis- 
tinctly wanting in literary merit and in attractiveness. It 
has really nothing to recommend it except the interest of its 
subject and the worth of the man who is the hero of it. 


George Smith was a famous dreamer, and in many of the 
great crises of his work, as well as on innumerable occasions 
of no particular moment, he acted under the guidance of 
visions he had seen in the night, or messages he believed him- 
self to have received straight from God. His diary contains 
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namerous entries such as this:—‘“God told me in the night 
to make my way straight to London to see about my Bill, and 
off I started by the 8.30 train.” His prayers were as direct 
and matter-of-fact as the messages. On one occasion he 
wrote in his journal :— 

«Q Lord, my Father and friend, open tho hearts and pockets 
of the rich, large-hearted, and liberal-minded, so-called—aye, or 
the selfish and little-hearted, if it please Thee, to send me £150 
during this month to pay little angry tradesmen their overdue 
accounts, and to enable me to circulate several thousand copies 


of my Gipsy Children.” 

After this, one is not surprised to hear that George Smith 
had no sense of humour. He was also, not unnaturally, 
quiie indifferent to the romance of gipsy life, and inclined to 
be impatient with people who asked him not to interfere 
with picturesque vagabonds. But though he lacked humour 
he must have had some poetry in him or he could not have 
written such a passage as this :— 

“The musical voice of God is to be heard giving out notes of 
encouragement and consolation to his children, as they travel 
through forest and dell, in the thousand variegated warbling 
songsters to be seen and heard overhead, and round their path as 
they journey homeward; and as in nature so in grace ; each child 
knows a distinct and peculiar voice, over and above the rest, more 
than any other, from a kind of instinctive sympathetic chord of 
affection through which God speaks to him.” 

His biographer reluctantly confesses that he was more or 
less of an egotist and a bore; and we easily believe that it 
was so. It is pleasant, however, to know that for children his 
presence and his talk had a never-failing charm. He spent 
his life in working for children ; he had them ever in his mind 
and suffered much in their cause; it would have been more 
than sad if he had been unable to have his reward in the 
pleasure of their personal affection. 





SIR KENELM DIGBY.* 

Sir KENELM Diaby was among the least effectual and most 
interesting men of his time. He played an officious part in 
love and science, politics and war, but he neither made dis- 
coveries, nor changed the complexion of history. It is as 
difficult to find any reason for the disasters of his career, as 
it is to approve his wanton experiments in medicine and 
philosophy. Though his courage is beyond dispute, he 
rendered little enough service to the King, whom he 
professed to admire; and no sooner had Cromwell 
seized the Government, than he was prepared to bow 
the knee in adulation to the usurper. Not even in his 
love, the signal triumph of his life, was he perfectly con- 
sistent. True, he married Venetia Stanley at last, but his 
waywardness and neglect involved her in manifold suspicion, 
nor can the warmest partisan excuse a lover who, having won 
the woman of his choice, shall condemn her to the needless 
scandal of a secret marriage. His whole career, in brief, was 
a tangle of contradictions, and only one person—himself— 
smiled in approbation upon every exploit. 

No better proof of Sir Kenelm’s evasive character can be 
furnished than the indecision of his latest biographer. This 
writer, who has neglected none of the authorities, who, more- 
over, is knit to his hero by the sympathy of descent, frankly 
shrinks from a definite conclusion. He gives you the facts, 
he fortifies you with the opinions of others, but he remains 
himself without prejudice, so that his book is rather a collec- 
tion of materials than a finished biography. And this is 
matter for regret, since no portrait can be painted without 
some preoccupation, and a faulty vision is far more interesting 
and even far more instructive than no vision at all. True 
portraiture only begins when the details are subordinate 
to a preconceived (or prejudiced) aspect, and the author 
of Sir Kenelm’s Life has given us, instead of a picture, 
a list of qualities. He does, indeed, go so far as to pro- 
claim Sir Kenelm an “amateur;” but he instantly hedges 
his dogmatism with this other statement that Digby occupied 
“not only a high position, but a useful one.” And herein 
he seems to us to have committed an indiscretion on 
either side. Sir Kenelm was emphatically something more 
than an amateur, though a stubborn industry has failed to 
reveal to us the smallest evidence of his usefulness. 

But Digby had one supreme talent—the talent of life. He was 
destined to enterprise, and ke accepted his fate with a cheerful 
galety and a nimble courage. Born in 1603, he was scarcely three 





* Life Si . » ® q mi 
wenn te eng y ~a Digby. By ‘‘One of His Descendants,” London: Long 





years old when his father, Sir Everard, died for his part in the 
Gunpowder Plot, and Kenelm was so keenly conscious of the 
inherited responsibility that he has concealed the religion of 
his youth even from the most patient of biographers. When 
most boys are still at their primer, Digby was already in love 
with the peerless Venetia Anastasia Stanley, and he knew (at 
fifteen) that this high-born lady smiled upon his suit. But for 
some undiscovered reason the match was distasteful to Digby’s 
mother, and forthwith the boy was sent abroad to see the 
world and to efface in foreign travel Venetia’s image. His 
sojourn at Oxford, where his tutor, the celebrated Mr. Allen, 
pronounced him the Mirandola of his age, was cut short, and 
in 1620 he was at Paris, flattered by the Court, and wooed (if 
we may believe his own fable) by Marie de Medici herself. 
Indeed the Queen’s importunity became so tiresome that the 
youth sought safety in flight, having first put about a report 
of his violent death. From France he made his way into 
Italy, where he learned the secret of the Sympathetic Powder, 
afterwards so famous, and where he discoursed with the fore- 
most philosophers of his age. 


But the negotiations for the Spanish marriage had attracted 
a hundred courtiers to Madrid, whither Digby journeyed 
to attend the pleasure of his kinsman, the Earl of Bristol. 
No sooner did Kenelm reach the Spanish capital than he 
encountered a brilliant mischance. Returning on the very 
night of his arrival from his kinsman’s house with two 
Englishmen, he was attacked by a band of jealous Spaniards, 
and when his companions shivered their swords at the first 
onset, he was left alone to confront fifteen single-handed. 
It was just such an adventure as he loved, and with so 
fine a spirit did he conduct himself that he left several 
dead upon the field, and won for himself the golden opinion 
of all Madrid. But his bitterest enemy never charged 
Kenelm Digby with cowardice, and he continued unto the 
end of his career a fearless and successful duellist, eager 
to take up a quarrel, and unsatisfied until bis honour was 
assuaged with blood. Nor was it only in combat that Digby 
became notorious; he discussed theology with the magnates 
of the Church, and despite the ever-green memory of 
Venetia he did not scruple, upon the taunt of Lord Ken- 
sington, to drive the beautiful Mauricana broken-hearted into 
a nunnery. 

Meanwhile Venetia Stanley had endured all the indignity 
of a slighted passion. She had been kidnapped by one lover, 
and saved by another from the jaws of a wolf. At the 
confident report of Kenelm’s death she had even tolerated 
the addresses of Sir Edward Sackville, to whom she might 
have given her hand had he not jilted her awhile for a rustic 
beauty. But Kenelm’s return did not at once clarify the 
misunderstanding. He, on the one hand, listened to the 
voice of scandal, and she, on the other, declined to accept 
what might have seemed a sacrifice. So disloyal, indeed, was 
the cavalier, that he pleaded another’s suit, and it was not 
until Venetia had mortgaged all that she possessed to equip 
him for a voyage that he recognised her worth, and con- 
descended to a marriage. And even then he insisted upon a 
compromising secrecy, which only ceased when he started as 
Admiral of a fleet for Scanderoon. Here, indeed, you note 
the least amiable side of Digby’s character. He loved his 
Venetia with a faithful adoration, yet so gross was his selfish- 
ness that he did not hesitate to expose her to doubt, and even 
to dishonour. But it is recorded to his credit that he was a 
devoted husband, and Venetia’s early death left him incon- 
solable. 

Thus in all respects he proved his zest for life, and when 
Lord Bristol proposed a voyage through the Mediterranean, 
he undertook it in the liberal spirit of a pirate. Never before 
had he held command at sea—he was but twenty-five—yet he 
tackled the enterprise with so strict a sense of discipline and 
so vague an understanding of international law, that he might 
have been an experienced corsair. True, the victory of 
Scanderoon was of doubtful profit to England, but for the 
moment Digby was a warrior rather than a politician, and he 
played his part with excellent courage and address. That, 
indeed, was his genius; he could bend his mind to any 
pursuit, and you are not surprised that he was not 
merely lover, diplomatist, warrior, but also philosopher 
and man of letters. He could speak six languages, and was 
familiar with all the learning of his time. In mistaking 
curiosity for science he did but follow the prevailing 
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fashion, and it is pedantic to denounce as imposture his 
researches into the undiscoverable. His most brilliant secret 
was the Sympathetic Powder, which he had from a Carmelite 
at Florence, and with which he could cure the most obstinate 
wound, though a hundred miles distant from the sufferer. 
The secret died with him, yet so long as he lived he was 
proud of healing James Howell, and of mystifying with his 
miracle Buckingham and the Court. Moreover, he was a 
zealous student of philosophy, and if he were old-fashioned 
and superficial, he made a brave show of confating Sir Thomas 
Browne, and in his Nature of Bodies pleasantly interwove 
autobiography with Aristotelianism. Above all, he was a 
master of style. The last of the Euphuists, he surpassed all 
his predecessors in extravagance, and the Private Memoirs, 
which have given him immortality, are composed with an 
amazing plenitude of phrase and fancy. When, in the 
thin diguise of Theagenes, he made love to his Stilliana, 
whom all the world may know for the fair Venetia, 
he set no bounds upon his eloquence. Thus he describes the 
unhappy lady going to sleep: “Death himself, grown tender 
in seeing her affliction, sent his brother Sleep to charm her 
wearied eyes that else would have been turned into a flood of 
tears.” You can scarcely condemn, as an amateur, one who 
can sustain so grandiose a style for several hundreds of pages. 


But his dominant quality was a magnificent conceit. He 
never tired of admiring his own intellect, his own beauty, his 
own strength. If this vanity made him unjust to Venetia, it 
freed him from the smallest suspicion of wrongdoing and 
persuaded him that he was still loyal to his King when he was 
allied with Cromwell. Indeed, we shall best measure his 
character if we remember that his various activity was sur- 
passed only by a perfect self-content. Had he possessed 
the gift of concentration he might have been a great 
writer or a distinguished politician. But he preferred 
to devote his talents to the art of life, which he 
practised with the utmost skill. His biography was well 
worth the writing, and his biographer, though he has 
brought few new facts to light, and though he writes in too 
familiar a style for his subject, has reassembled the gossip of 
Antony & Wood, of Aubrey, and of Sir Kenelm himself 
with considerable tact. Moreover, he has established the fact 
that Venetia’s half-favoured lover was Sir Edward (not Sir 
Richard) Sackville, and he has restored some passages from 
the Memoirs which the prudery of Sir Harris Nicholas withb- 
held. So that, though the book might have been better done, 
we are still grateful for the imperfect record which the author 
has given us. 





THE LABOUR PROBLEM.* 


Ir the British working man is possessed of a subtle sense of 
humour, he must enjoy many a chuckle at the interest and 
enthusiasm which his position and cause have aroused since 
he became possessed of a vote. Oar fiscal system is being 
gradually modified so that the burden of taxation, apart from 
tobacco and beer duties, falls more and more exclusively on 
capital and large incomes; the State encourages education by 
giving it away to those who ask for it, and thrift by allowing 
a higher rate of interest on savings-bank deposits than is 
earned by investments in Consols; and if the labourer 
really cherishes any malice against the capitalist classes 
he must perceive that they are themselves providing his 
revenge in the intolerable number of articles, Blue-books, 
speeches, and manuals that they compose and peruse on 
the subject of him and his position. We should be the 
last to deny that genuine sympathy with the working classes, 
showing itself in sensible and well-considered action, is an 
unmixed blessing; but unfortunately a tendency which is so 
popular as to become almost a fashionable fad is pretty sure 
to develop itself in a wrong-headed manner, and this Labour 
question has been a fertile mother of cant and humbug. No 
class has advanced more rapidly in relative comfort and 
prosperity in the last half-century than the indastrial 
labouring class. The landlord has seen his sata lzta fall to 
prairie value, and his market swamped with the produce of 
Dakota and the Plate; the capitalist and the trader have seen 
the rate of interest on investments and the rate of profit on 
mercantile enterprise divide itself by two; the British 
working man has seen his wages rise steadily, the price of 


“ =~ Labour Problem. By Geoffrey Drage, M.P, London: Smith, Elder’ 
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necessaries fall even more rapidly, free libraries Open for 
him, schools provide free teaching for his children, and both 
political parties preparing to dance to any tune that he may 
play. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s very large work on the Labour 
problem will serve opportunely as a test by which we 
may distinguish between a genuine desire to learn and under. 
stand the position of labour and the labourer in England 
and the prating garrulity on the subject which is based 
merely on the desire to talk of what is being talked about 
Any one who can read it through from beginning to end ig 8 
real seeker after knowledge, and will be rewarded, but it will 
be a tough morsel for the dilettante appetite to swallow and 
assimilate. Like all the work of its very hard-working and 
conscientious writer, it is crammed with facts carefully tabu. 
lated and logically arranged. Facts, essential and irrelevant, 
are put before us with equally painstaking zeal ; opinions, 
weighty and futile, paradoxical and platitudinous, are quoted 
with equally merciless fullness. To the earnest student the 
book will be a storehouse of information from which he may 
select many a plum; but we miss altogether that capacity for 
sifting the essential from the dross which alone can work the 
most unpromising subject into an interesting whole, and the 
book remains but a congeries of Blue-books carefully prepared 
as if for the table of the House of Commons Library, and unre. 
lieved by a single flash of insight. So diligent a toiler as Mr, 
Drage justifies himself in protesting against the popularising 
tendency of the day; but he should remember that a book must 
be made readable if it is to be read, and that its value as a 
serious contribution to literature is not lessened by any 
interest that it may arouse. 


Within the limitations stated above, the book is an 
excellent piece of work. Now and then the fact that Mr. 
Drage’s acquaintance with his subject is purely academic 
peeps out, and we find remarks which would not have occurred 
to one who had studied it in the warehouse or the workshop. 
For instance, he asks, “ Might it not be possible for employers 
in such industries as the coal trade to realise that their 
interests are to a great extent identical, and for mutual agree- 
ments to their common good to replace the present injurious 
competition?” Competition may be “injurious” to the coal- 
owners, but at present we can leave them to look after them- 
selves, and the “Capital problem” has not yet become a 
matter for sympathetic discussion, whatever the next century 
may do for us in that respect. But seeing that British 
industry as a whole depends for its very existence on 
an abundant supply of cheap coal, it is rather astonishing 
to find an inquirer who writes, we may presume, from 
the point of view of the general public, advocating the 
suppression of “injurious competition ” in its supply and the 
establishment, apparently, of a “ ring ” which is to “ corner” a 
national necessity and dictate its price. Luckily, however, 
Continental coal is to be had, and Mr. Drage will have to 
revolutionise our fiscal as well as our commercial system 
before a Coal Trust will have any chance of success. Such 
blemishes as these, however, are necessarily rare in a work 
which confines itself almost entirely to the cataloguing of 
facts and the quotation of speeches and evidence of experts. 
The elaborate chapters on ‘“ Wages,” “Hours of Labour,” 
“ Employers’ Liability,” and “Trade Disputes,” are full of 
useful materials for the student; and the subjects of “ Pro- 
tective Legislation and Inspection” and the “ Employ- 
ment of Women” are treated here with greater fullness 
and care than has hitherto, as far as we are aware, been 
accorded to them. The most definite impression with 
which one emerges from a plunge into Mr. Drage’s tumul- 
tuous sea of facts, figures, and diagrams is the conviction, 
strengthened rather than new-born, that the limitations 
of legislation are very soon reached, and that attempts to oil 
the Parliamentary machine are unnecessary as long as the 
best-intentioned statutes remain a dead-letter owing to the 
apathy of those in whose interest they are passed, and the 
inefficiency of those who are appointed to see them carried 
out. We read that— 

“The chief grievances detailed in the reports of the Lady 
Assistant-Commissioners to the Royal Commission on Labour, and 
the numerous complaints made by or on behalf of women by the 
witnesses examined by the Commissioners themselves, showed 
that the present problem is to a large extent one of administra- 
tion ; in other words, the existing law is not carried out in many 


of the districts and industries to which it applies. The sanitary 
condition of the work-places was frequently disgraceful. ...-- 
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—_ ’ 
Complaints were also made of serious defects in the ventilation of 
mails factories, and workshops. The absence, not only of special 
liances, but of precautions for ventilation of the most ordinary 
wd was frequently noted. It was found in Lancashire that 
‘ the ventilation in the majority of mills was inadequate, and the 
entilators frequently sealed.’ In the silk industry, the ventila- 
toa was described as ‘bad’ in forty-four out of fifty-one mills 
yisited..+- +> Similar complaints are common in all centres of 
the textile industries, and in numerous other factories and work- 
shops. - +++ + Nevertheless, the Factory and Workshop Acts 
rovide ‘that a factory shall be kept in a cleanly state and free 
from effluvia,’ ‘ not overcrowded,’ ‘ well ventilated,’ ” &c. 
This extract is taken from the chapter on the “ Employment 
of Women,” in the course of which we learn that the women 
themselves are largely to blame for the neglect of the law’s 
provisions, and actually obstruct their good effects when they 
are more or less carried out. “It was stated that the women 
themselves stuffed up the ventilators with paper or closed the 
windows.” ‘The women “ for the most part neither aid them- 
selves nor take such steps as would ensure protection under 
the provisions of the law.” Men, of course, are not only 
apathetic with regard to the measures of safety provided by 
the Acts, but reckless in their own conduct. A case, which 
Mr. Drage might incorporate in future editions of his work, 
was recently reported in the daily papers in which “ three 
miners were fined 20s. and costs each at the Lanchester Police 
Court for committing a breach of the Mines’ Regulation 
Act. The defendants were found quietly smoking their pipes 
in the Busty Seam, Hast Tanfield. It was stated that there 
was no gas in the mine, but coal-dust was present in such 
quantities that an explosion was probable.” Such being the 
attitude of Labour towards Labour legislation, it would seem 
that Parliament might rest on its oars for a while. The 
chapter on “State and Municipal Employment” contains 
some instructive hints as to the connection between this 
system and jobbery and indirect corruption :— 

“The danger lest the pureiy industrial relations between the 
employer and the employed should be complicated by political 
and personal interests, when the employed form part of the 
electorate which appoints the employers, was said by Lord Farrer 
to have arisen in connection with the London County Council ; 
and although he was careful to point out that no case of jobbery 
or favouritism had yet occurred in that body, he considered that 
the policy adopted by the Council might lead in that direction. 

Bement Again, it was stated in the evidence give by Mr. 

Quelch that the unusually high wages paid by the Bermondsey 
Vestry to its workmen were largely due to the influence of the 
local trade-unions, which have a considerable representation upon 
the vestry.” 
These dangers have been recognised even by so uncom- 
promising a “ Progressive” as Mr. John Burns, who is quoted 
as declaring that it would be “ better that they should have 
all the evils of the contractor and of the competitive system 
than that they should, in doing anything for labour, pauperise 
and subsidise trade-unionism, and introduce into municipal 
life any unfair, unjust, and dishonest method of doing their 
work that would tend to degrade public life and municipal 
policy as a whole.” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


REEF Sites 
THE STORY OF THE SEA.* 
Tuts volume satisfactorily completes a work commenced last 
year. ‘‘ Completes ” is, perhaps, hardly the word. The whole 
“Story of the Sea” would demand for its telling many 
more volumes than two. If you begin with the Argonauts 
and come down as far as the ‘Campania’ you have 
manifestly no little ground to cover, and even the two 
stout volumes, with their fifteen hundred pages, which 
the clever handling of “Q” has made into an excellent 
piece of patchwork, must necessarily have many vacant 
spaces. “ Patchwork ” it certainly is, and so a little trying to 
a critic who has to estimate it asa whole. To pass from 
Jason to a chemical analysis of sea-water has something 
bizarre about it. Still, the patches are mostly purpurei. 
Wherever one may open the book, one is sure to light upon 
an interesting subject treated in a way which leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. One of the best of the miscellaneous 
papers here collected is that which, under the heading of 
“The Great Expedition against Syracuse,” gives an excellent 
account of the culmination and decline of the nautical 
Supremacy of Athens. Athenian seamanship was never 





* The Story of the Sea. Edited by “‘Q,” Assisted by Professor J, K. Laughton 
and others. London: Cassell and Co. 











more brilliant than when the veteran Phormio defeated, 
in actions which are here lucidly described, the vastly 
superior fleets of Corinth and Sparta. Yet in the course of 
a few years it had almost disappeared. The cause was none 
other than exhaustion, The race of seamen was used up. 
And it was the Syracusan expedition that did it. It is not a 
very far step from the Athenian command of the sea to our 
own. On this we have an interesting paper dealing with the 
services of Sir John Jervis. It was his discipline, with its 
iron severity, that restored it when it had almost slipped 
out of our grasp. Mutiny was rife—one wonders, with 
the press- gang system at work, that it was not ten 
times worse—and it had to be suppressed at all costs. 
What a characteristic story is this. One of Jervis’s 
Captains interceded for the life of a mutineer on the 
ground that he was a man of good character. “I am glad of 
it,” said the Admiral, who must have had more of the triple 
brass about his heart than any sea-goer before him; “I am 
glad of it, hitherto we have been hanging scoundrels. Now 
men will know that no amount of good character will atone 
for the crime of mutiny.” Another striking story is that of 
the ‘Marlborough.’ Such was the condition of the crew that 
the Captain came on board Jervis’s ship to beg for help in the 
execution of a mutineer who had been condemned. The 
Admiral’s rule was that it should be done solely by the crew 
of the mutinous ship. Nor would he depart from it. “If 
you can’t command the ‘ Marlborough,’ ” he said to its Captain, 
“‘T will send on board an officer who can.” He then made 
arrangements for compelling obedience. In the last extremity 
the ‘Marlborough’ was to be sent to the bottom in the face 
of the fleet. And hanged the man was by his own com- 
rades, though, curiously enough, there was a hitch at the last 
moment in the working of the rope which must have made 
every man in the fleet hold his breath. Not long after this 
came the great battle of Cape St. Vincent. It might 
never have been fought but for Nelson’s splendid dis- 
obedience to the mistaken order which the Admiral 
issued at a critical moment; but it would be highly 
unjust that Jervis should lose the credit for a result to 
which a series of skilful and courageous operations, carried 
on in the face of the cruellest ill-luck, had been leading up. 
Another subject, by no means remote, is handled in a chapter 
headed “ The Dockyards of England and Europe,” and is full 
of interesting detail. We wish that we could have been told 
more about the non-English dockyards; unfortunately the 
writer has not given, perhaps was not able to give, more than 
an enumeration of them. What will be the fate of the fleets 
which they are busy, more busy and more speedy than they 
have ever been before, in turning out, is made the subject 
of an ingenious narrative by a war correspondent of the 
future, who tells the story of how the British fleet vanquished 
the “ Bohemian.” A very exciting story itis. Much of the 
detail of an engagement of modern fleets on the scale of 
Trafalgar must be a matter of conjecture; but that it will 
be bloody beyond all the battles of the past can hardly be 
doubted. 


MR. LEHMANN’S PORTRAITS.* 


WE were not able to say much in praise of Mr. Rudolf 
Lehmann’s Reminiscences. He seemed to us not to have much 
of the art of painting in words. Butif his volume had been 
scattered with the salt which is now supplied by these eighty 
odd drawings, we should have found it much more to our 
taste. Mr. Lehmann, who is a few months younger than 
Queen Victoria, has had the good fortune to meet during the 
last sixty years a number of celebrities,—political, literary, 
artistic, and social. Many have sat to him; of others he has 
been able to catch a rapid impression. The result is a volume 
of very remarkable interest, one that, for its range of time 
and place, could hardly be matched elsewhere. Vanity Fair 
Album gives us presentments of some of Mr. Lehmann’s 
sabjects, though regarded in a different way, but it does not 
go so far away from home or so far back. Mr. Lehmann’s 
earliest sketch is Pope Pius IX. It was taken in Rome about 
four months after the Pope’s election. The artist was among 
the crowd which saw the Cardinal creep through the hole 
made in the wall which had separated the conclave from the 
world and announce the words: “ Habemus Papam Eminentissi- 
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* Men and Women of the Century. Portraits and Sketches by Mr. Rudolf 
Lehmann. Edited, with Introduction and Biographical Notes, by H. C. 
Marillier. London; Bell and Sons. 
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mum Cardinalem Mastai Ferretti, qui sibi nomen elegit Pius 
Nonus.” The face is curiously insignificant when we come to 
compare it with the portrait of later years. It was somewhat 
disfigured by facial paralysis, which did not, however, hinder 
the Pope from reaching a good old age. Among the earlier 
portraits are the Crown Prince Frederick (1854), somewhat stiff 
and meaningless, and the two Brownings (1858-59). That of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning is the sketch of a face shadowed 
by curls, which must be familiar to all readers of her poems; 
that of the poet himself is somewhat disappointing, if one 
expects something characteristic. Nor is the later sketch 
(1875) very different from any “ Portrait of a Gentleman ” that 
we may see on the Academy walls. But then Browning was not 
commonly impressive outside his books. Of other celebrities 
of literature we would select as especially noteworthy, Robert 
Chambers, a face with solid force and just a touch of humour ; 
Huxley—the artist had special difficulties with this drawing 
—with something of a scornful touch in the lips; Alexander 
von Humboldt, who has something of the look of Sir Walter 
Scott ; and Mommsen, an early portrait (1857). The Tenny- 
son sketch has more of what we may call the conventional 
look of a poet about it than is to be seen in the best portraits. 
Generally we may say that there are two styles to be seen in 
the collection, and that the less studied is the more effective, 
witness the excellent ‘Duke of Cambridge.” Mr. Marillier 
supplies an introduction, in which various illustrative quota- 
tions from the Reminiscences are given. But why the 
story of Thorwaldsen, who, to our great regret, does not 
appear in the department of “Painting and Sculpture” ? 
The “ Biographical Notes” are for the most part wisely con- 
fined to dates and other facts. When Mr. Marillier wanders 
into criticism he is not peculiarly happy. It isa little sur- 
prising to be told that Mrs. Humphry Ward “ fails as a 
novelist.” It is, perhaps, vulgar to take the money value of 
her work, and even the multitude of her readers, into con- 
sideration. Still, one cannot help thinking that even partially 


to fail in this fashion would be supportable. 


Stella’s Story. By Darley Dale. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This is a 
dainty little volume, well printed and well illustrated, and gives 
a very pretty, if also sweetly commonplace, story of Venice and 
England. Three people meet in the city of gondolas; or, to be 
strictly accurate, Paul Benson meets Miss Ruth Seaton, an 
amateur artist of some power and more ambition, and her niece, 
Stella Graham, whose beauty was of the type that Raphael would 
have painted and that Rubens would not look twice at. “ Strength 
was Paul Benson’s distinguishing quality, precision Miss Seaton’s, 
purity Stella Graham’s.” Paul and Stella fall in love with each 
other, but, as it is absolutely necessary that the course of true 
love should not run smooth, she loses a ring, and he goes to 
England to marry Mary Fenwick, out of respect—and charity. 
But Paul is an owner of mines, and Mary is killed through an 
explosion in one of these. So he drifts back to Venice and Stella, 
and is not a widower over long. The story contains some excellent 
portraits of curates and young girls to match, and is sufficiently 
agreeable reading. Its sweetness, however, as has been already 
hinted, is somewhat cloying and too suggestive of literary toffy. 


Ballinvalley. By G. Robert Wynne, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—The 
Archdeacon of Aghador has here given a story of the terrible days 
in Ireland a hundred years ago, which, if not quite so well com- 
pacted as it might have been, is yet full of incident, brogue, and 
character, and is perfectly true to history and to life. His hero 
and heroine, John Driscoll and Nora Kinsella, are thoroughly 
Irish in their simple love and their by no means simple mis- 
fortunes, while for what are nowadays known as “ scallywags ” 
Farmer O’Keefe and Darby Scanlan will stand a favourable 
comparison with any similar characters in the range of Irish 
fiction. What between school-mastering, excise-duties, nugget- 
hunting, and fighting, John has certainly a very hurried and 
anxious time, and the other characters in the story are, with 
scarcely an exception, as busily occupied as he is. Perhaps the 
horrors of Scallabogue, New Ross, and Wexford are reproduced 
too fully and realistically, but Dr. Wynne is to be congratulated 
on having written an admirable historical romance dealing 
with a little-known period,—a romance which will be appreciated 
by men and enjoyed by boys. 


School in Fairy-Land, By E. H. Strain. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Mrs. Strain is a delightful—and to all appearance at least delight- 
fully simple—writer, but her new book is too mystically “ fairyish ” 
to be quite understood by the children for whom it is obviously 
intended. It starts in the old-fashioned way, “Once upon a time 
there was a fairy-schoo].” But then we are carefully informed 





rela, 
that “this fairy-school was a place where little mortals went to he 
taught by fairies,” and which had monthly examinations, and almost 
all the rest of the educational paraphernalia. To tell the truth 
the lessons that are taught in this school are a trifle too elaborate 
and hard of comprehension. Yet the pictures of some of the 
girls in it, such as Ella and Alice and Margery, are very good 
Mrs. Strain must, however, make her purpose much clearer the 
next time she writes, than she has done here. 


The Revolt of the Young MacCormacs. By Violet Geralding 
Finny. (Ward and Downey.)—This is a very amusing and wel]. 
constructed story of a family of four children in Dublin, who ger 
alarmed at hearing that their father, who is a learned professor, 
meditates going to America, but who also hear some mysterious 
news about a castle. The children are very natural; that is to 
say, they quarrel among themselves and kiss and make friends 
and unite in detestation of their governess, Miss Grubb. They 
fix on her back a shop card, bearing the words “ Great Reduction, 
Only One Guinea Complete,” and offer to sell her for £30 toa lady 
who has advertised for a governess. How Clare, Terry and Tod, 
are disillusioned about many things, more particularly Cor Castle 
and how they are improved in many ways, though at the cost of 
misery and terror, the book tells in a most spirited fashion. The 
humour in The Revolt of the Young MacCormacs is genuinely Irish, 


The King’s Baby. By E. M. Rutherford. (Gay and Bird)— 
This is a very agreeable story of a Royal child of more than 
average intelligence, and with a gift of humour of the sort that 
appeals specially to children, because it is exhibited chiefly in 
the making of oddly wise remarks. It may be objected that 
Prince Henri, the Royal baby, has, in addition to his King father, 
his Queen mother, his venerable tutor, and his kitten, rather too 
many friends around him with very old heads on very young 
shoulders, such as the one who writes such verses on “The Shrimps 


and Destiny ” as— 
* For every man and every shrimp 
There reigns a righteous Destiny— 
To live for fame, to be boil’d pink, 
Is offer’d by her great decree.” 


The young disputants of the story, also, are a little too prone to 
speaking in and using italics. And finally life is represented in 
perhaps too bright colours. When all this is allowed, however, 
let it be said to the credit of Miss Rutherford that she has pro- 
duced a story which is at once modern and old-fashioned in the 
best sense. It is agreeable to meet old friends in a new dress, 
like Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, mermaids and 
fairies. 

The Silver Link. (S.S.U.)—This “Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine for Home and School” will be found both interesting and 
instructive. We observe that in the portion named “The 
Sunday Hour” we have a succession of ‘Sunday Lessons” 
given. These will be useful, not as superseding the daily 
lessons from the New Testament as given in the Calendar, but 
as supplementing them. As a matter of fact, a continuous 
series of Sunday lessons may be studied more at leisure.— 
From the same publishers we have also received The Child's 
Own Magazine, the “sixty-third volume” we see, and so having 
arrived at a very respectable age. This is intended for younger 
children than “ The Silver Link,” and seems to be well adapted 
to their wants. 


Very Funny Stories Told in Rhyme. (S.S.U.)—Some of these 
stories—thirty-four in number—have been published before. 
Not a few are distinctly good, as, for instance, “ Prissy’s 
Curls.” The tale of a marvellously good girl has been told, who 
“had golden curls, and her eyes were blue ” :— 


** But Pris (who’s a naughty and mischievous girl), 
Said, ‘ I should be good, if my hair would curl,’” 


Thereupon the experiment is tried, but, we are sorry to say, fails. 
The “Lion and the Doll,” by “W.,”’ and “How Mr. Bunnie 
Missed the Party,” by “S.,” are good. “S.,’ we are told, means 
“ Sheila; ” “G.,” Horace G. Grover; and “W.,” Elizabeth W. 
Wood. ‘These three writers divide the authorship of the 
“Funny Stories” between them, with two or three exceptions. 


The Wardship of Steepcombe. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (National 
Society.)—Sir Diggory Upton takes advantage of the minority of 
his nephew to exercise various oppressive rights or quasi-rights ; 
among other things he reclaims certain villeins who had migrated 
from the estate into the city of Winchester during the period of 
disorganisation caused by the Black Death. One of the family is 
a promising scholar in the Cathedral school, and claims benefit of 
clergy. His fortunes are a specially interesting part of the story 
which Miss Yonge has to tell. She works, with the skill to which 
her readers are accustomed, much of the politics, civil and 
ecclesiastical, of the day into her plot. We have preachers who 
have been inspired by the teaching of Wyclif, of the quieter as 
well as of the more violent class, and agitators of the Wat Tyler 
sort; the King himself, with his desire to do right, thwarted by 
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his own weakness as well as by selfish counsellors; the great 


relate, William of Wykeham; and other personages, real and 
fictitious, which go to make up a picture of the time. Miles 
Upton, the young Lord of Steepcombe, betrothed by his uncle to 
the Lady Ragnhild, but loving Alice Standish, supplies the 
element of romance. 

The Hermit Princes. By Eleanor Stredder. (Nelson and Sons.) 
_This is “A Tale of Adventure in Japan.” Perhaps we might 
say that the tale has too little adventure and too much Japan in 
it, Miss Stredder is evidently well acquainted with Japan. That 
is a very desirable qualification for a tale-writer, but knowledge 
has to be used with discretion, and this, it seems to us, is lacking. 
The tale is overloaded with detail, all, we do not doubt, correct, 
put apt to grow tedious. Still it is interesting to make acquain- 
tance with the various persons and places that figure in the 
narrative-—Hairy Ainus, Japanese princes banished by the 
revolution which set the Mikado on the throne, and other 
notabilities of various kinds. 


We have received a new edition of The Three Midshipmen, by W. 
H. G. Kingston (Griffith, Farran, Browne, and Co.) This is one 
of the best of Mr. Kingston’s stories, all of them in the front 
rank of this kind of literature. The ‘‘ new edition” should be 
found elsewhere than in the advertisement pages at the end of 
the volume. There are some spirited illustrations, in which the 
ships are better than the men.—dAnother new edition is The 
Farm in the Karoo, by Mrs, Carey Hobson (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) The story was written and published some years ago, 
and is not less interesting because its pages depict a condition of 
things not a little different from that which now exists. 


Tales from Hans Andersen. (A. Constable and Co.)—This volume 
contains five of the best-known, and perhaps we may say the 
best, of Hans Andersen’s stories. These are “The Wild Swans,” 
“The Ugly Duckling,” “The Little Mermaid,” “ The Storks,” and 
“The Snow Queen.” There are numerous illustrations by Miss 
Helen Stratton, which have a certain merit, but are scarcely 
adequate to the text which they are intended to explain and 
adorn. 

Messrs. Gardner, Darton, and Co. publish two volumes of 
comic pictures and words, Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, Every- 
body, particularly the Baby Body, by “ A Nobody,” and Some More 
Nonsense as Before. The first appeared last year, and was so 
successful that a second instalment has been given to the public. 
The drawings are decidedly funny, and have, in the midst of all 
their outrageous contours, &c., the touch of real art. “A 
Nobody” knows how to give genuine expression with the most 
sparing outlay of lines and dots; witness the little girl holding 
an umbrella on the cover of Part I., and the red-headed boy 
Tommy in Part II. His attitude of self-satisfaction is quite 
admirable. But we cannot say much in praise of the words. It 
would be quite worth while for “A Nobody” to engage a com- 
petent poet. 

The Art Bible. (George Newnes.)—This is a copiously illus- 
trated edition of the Old and New Testaments according to the 
authorised version. The illustrations, which must number at 
least six hundred, are, on the whole, good, we may say really 
illustrative. We must own that we put but little value on such 
pictures as that which serves as a frontispiece, “The Fifth Day 
of Creation,” representing the flight of various birds. We know 
pretty well that the first winged creatures were of a very different 
aspect, Genesis i. does not lend itself to illustrations. Martin’s 
pictures have a certain impressiveness about them, and would be 
expected, it is probable, by some readers. The new drawings of 
the “fancy” kind vary in value, but show, as a whole, the 
great advance in what we may call “veracity,” that has taken 
place in this department of art. Such pictures as West’s “ Moses 
Receiving the Law on Mount Sinai ” is no addition to the value of 
the book, nor is “ Jacob’s Ladder,” though it is after Salvator 
Rosa. On the other hand, the figure of Abraham is good, and 
the representations of natural objects, birds, plants, c., are all 
that could be desired. 


The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Co.), with its large 
print and easily understood reading, adapts itself well to the 
wants and tastes of younger children. ‘The illustrations seem to 
us particularly good. The humorous pictures are full of real fun, 
as good as anything that we have come across in this way for some 
time. The comic animals—* Lion as Dentist,” for instance—are 
indeed figures of fun, and the pigs—“ You haven’t left any for 
me”—deserve a special word of notice. 


Messrs. Gardner, Darton and Co. send us the annual volume of 
Sunday Reading for the Young. The volume is provided with alter- 
native bindings, which may be briefly described as specimens, re- 
spectively, of “high” and “popular” art. The volume contains ex- 
cellent reading and plenty of it. There is a serial story with the title 





of “‘Jack’s Mate,” the scene of which is laid in the West of the 
United States. “Sir Guyon” is an effort, which we hope has 
proved successful, to interest young readers in Spenser. It is no 
easy matter, we fancy. We are glad to see that no small amount 
of space is devoted to animals. The miscellanea are good asa 
rule, but we cannot accept the explanation of baring the head as 
a mark of respect, that it came from the habit of taking off the 
helmet in the company of friends. Where does the acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority come in? The illustrations are good on the 
whole. The “ Supplement,” consisting of a puzzle and four cards 
(Christmas, New Year, Easter, and Birthday), is a well-considered 
gift to the readers of the magazine. 


Little Folks. (Cassell and Co.)—This magazine for children— 
the younger as well as the older are considered—keeps up to its 
standard, and even improves. Both the serious and the comic 
divisions are good. The serious is not heavy; the comic is not 
vulgar. Miss Pollard, we see, tells the story of Ulysses, and tells 
it well. But why “Grecian” rather than “Greek”? And why 
“Mercury” rather than “Hermes”? Children cannot be taught 
too early to use the right names. We do not think that the poet 
of the Odyssey conceived of the Sirens in the shape that we 
commonly associate with mermaids. 


The Story of Aaron. By Joel Chandler Harris. (Osgood, 
Mellvaine, and Co.)—<Aaron, to quote what is said about him in 
the conclusion of this book, “was and remains a mystery.” He 
was a slave, but not of negro or Indian blood. But whatever 
he may have been, he understood the speech of the animals, and 
gave the secret of understanding to his master’s grandchildren, 
“Buster John” and ‘Sweetest Simon,’ whose acquaintance 
some of our readers have probably made in times past. Thus we 
get the story of the Black Stallion, of ‘Girth’ the Gray Pony, 
‘Rambler’ the Track Dog, and ‘Grunter’ the White Pig, all of 
them inhabitants of a certain plantation in Mid-Georgia, and with 
experiences that are worthy of record. Mr. Harris’s writing is 
not for everybody’s reading, for it is somewhat allusive and 
difficult; but those who enjoy it enjoy it greatly. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Mr. Henty has had to use more than common ingenuity to 
work his materials into the form required. Lord Cochrane makes 
an admirable hero. He was a man of many adventures, and the 
wrongs which he suffered rouse the reader’s sympathy with him 
in no common degree. But it must be confessed that his exploits 
in the service of the South American States do not offer much of 
a subject for the tale-writer. It is highly interesting, therefore, 
to see how so skilful a veteran as Mr. Henty meets the difficulty. 
The first part of the book might seem irrelevant, for it is occupied 
with adventures with which Lord Cochrane had no concern. But 
they bring out the hero’s courage and ingenuity. This, we say, 
is the kind of discipline which fits a lad for the service of a hero. 
Then we are introduced to Lord Cochrane, and the hero’s father 
tells us the story of his previous career. A brief narrative 
follows, and for a while we are really “ with Cochrane the Daunt- 
less.’’ But the hero is soon separated from him, and sets up, so 
to speak, on his own account. Treacherous comrades and wily 
savages contend with him in vain. He traverses the continent 
of South America with success, and again for a while finds himself 
in company with his chief. Altogether, the tale is full of interest, 
though more of the patchwork kind than suits the best work of 
the story-teller. } 

The Log of a Privateersman, By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Mr. Collingwood’s work naturally suggests a com- 
parison with that of Mr. Clark Russel], nor need such a com- 
parison be “ odious.” Each novelist has great merits. Mr. Clark 
Russell, regarded from the literary point of view, is easily first. 
His seascapes are admirable, as fine as any descriptive prose in 
our language. And he draws a woman with great skill. His 
tales furnish us with quite a gallery of fine female portraits. As 
a story-teller Mr. Collingwood is not surpassed. His incidents 
are brilliantly described, and follow in a rapid succession which 
never flags or repeats itself. The Log of a Privateersman is a good 
specimen of his powers. The young hero has a more than human 
good fortune in the multiplicity and success of his adventures. 
But no one will be disposed to criticise this characteristic of the 
tale. The scene is laid in the days of the war with Napoleon, 
and opens shortly after the failure of the Peace of Amiens. The 
subject—the adventures of a privateer—lends itself to the pur- 
poses of a tale-writer, and is well worked out. 


Crown and Anchor. By J. C. Hutcheson. (F. V. White.)— 
Master Jack Vernon goes to sea at some time in the Fifties, 
getting his nomination through Sir Charles Napier, whose some- 
what eccentric personality helps to enliven the earlier chapters of 
the book. He finds the usual variety of comrades—good and bad, 
comic and serious—and goes through some of the usual adven- 
tures. Part of the historical element introduced is the unlucky 
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business of the Taku forts. It is well for English lads to know 
that things have not invariably gone well for us. They are too 
mucb accustomed to an unbroken series of successes. 


The Story of Florence Nightingale. By W.J. Wintle. (S.S.U.) 
—It is needless to say that this is well worth reading. It is 
scarcely in the best taste to describe Miss Nightingale as “the 
Heroine of the Crimea.” It is not, we may be sure, a description 
that she would herself approve of. But this is not of much im- 
portance. The story is well told, for the author begins at the 
beginning. It was from Theodore Fliedner, who founded the 
Deaconesses’ Institution, that Miss Nightingale derived her first 
inspiration. But she had the root of the matter in her—witness 
the touching little story of her nursing the shepherd’s deg. The 
tale of what she did in the Crimea cannot be told too often. Who 
that hears it can doubt, what Buckle denied, the force of a 
personality ? 

Aleph the Chaldean. By E. F. Burr, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—The sub-title of the tale is ‘The Messiah as Seen 
from an Alexandrian Point of View.” No small amount of pains 
has been expended, it is evident, in furnishing this story with the 
due amount of local colour. Nor does the author fail in taste. 
He is not one of those writers who do not scruple to invent 
narratives and discourses that are, so to speak, supplementary 
to the Gospels or the Acts. On the other hand, the story does 
not fascinate, scarcely attracts. To compare it with what 
may be fairly taken as a standard, General Wallace’s “Ben- 
Hur,” it does not stand in the front rank of Scriptural tales. 
Dr. Burr seems to have transgressed the probabilities of the case 
when he speaks of “descendants of the prophet Daniel.’——We 
must own that Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross, by Florence Morse 
Kingsley (S.S.U.), does not approve itself to our judgment. It 
seems too err in the very respect in which the tale noticed above, 
whatever its shortcomings, is worthy of commendation. It is dis- 
tinctly a shock to any sober taste when we find Stephen sug- 
gesting a doubt as to the conduct of the Eleven in using the lot 
to determine the election to the vacant apostleship. Ananias 
and Sapphira are not personages whom it is necessary to treat 
with respect; still we need not accentuate their baseness, or im- 
pute to the woman the failing of vanity, or hint that the man 
was a drunkard. We have no wish to say anything unkind of 
Mrs. Kingsley’s book, but we must frankly express our opinion 
that it is a mistake. 

Round the Fire. Edited by Gertrude Fearon. (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.)—This “Selection of Poems and Ballads suit- 
able for Home and School”? may be recommended without hesita- 
tion. There are some hundred and fifty of the poems and ballads 
in all, and there are fewof our old favourites, Tennyson excepted— 
absent, we presume, from considerations of copyright—that are 
not to be found amongthem. “The Armada,” “ Horatius,” “The 
Execution of Montrose,” “Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace Bled,” 
“The Sands of Dee,” “The Wreck of the ‘Hesperus,’” “Sir 
Andrew Barton,’ “Abu Ben Adhen,” “The Laird of Cockpen,” 
“ Bishop Hatto,” ‘“‘ John Gilpin,” ‘ Hohenlinden ”—to take some 
names almost at random—are to be found in the table of contents. 


The Pearl Divers. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Nisbet and Cc.) 
—Dr. Gordon Stables chats with his readers in a homely and 
pleasant fashion. ‘They must not expect an elaborately con- 
structed tale. It runs in a fairly constant train of incident and 
adventure. There are dangers by land and sea, some fighting, and 
various descriptions of wonders at home and abroad. “ The Pearl 
Divers and Crusoes of the Sargasso Sea” is the sub-title of the 
book. The situation of a ship becalmed among the weedy forests 
of the Sargasso Sea is, we think, new. Dr. Gordon Stables’s 
experience of natural history is so much greater than ours that 
it is with hesitation we hazard a doubt as to the simile, “ diving 
and swimming for all the world like a porcupine.” 

Big Cypress. By Kirk Munroe. (S.S.U.)—This is a story 
with a purpose, a purpose to which the author devotes much 
energy, the setting forth of the wrongs of the Seminole 
Indians of Florida. But this characteristic does not interfere 
with the liveliness and interest of the narrative. We have a vivid 
picture of Florida life. As for the Seminoles, it seems that there 
are at last some influential people interested in their cause. 
“Our company,” says the land-agent of the Florida and West 
Indian Railway Company, “consider the Seminoles to be one of 
the chief attractions in the eyes of tourists of this portion of 
Florida,” and so they are to be allowed tokeep their own. Right 
is for once reinforced by the “almighty dollar.” For a country 
that started just one hundred and twenty years ago with the most 
splendid assertion of the natural rights of man, the United States 
have a most astonishing record. 

The Sunday Magazine. (Isbister and Co.)—One of the two serials 
is by Mrs. Marshall, which is sure to possess an attraction for 
many readers of the Sunday Magazine, and besides these two long 





stories there are nine short ones in single articles, The 
religious papers include a series of eleven articles on “The Dis- 
cipline of the Soul,” by “Ian Maclaren,” who also has a bio. 
graphical paper allotted to him; four articles entitled « On 
the Art of Living Together,” by the Rev. R. F. Horton; and 
a most instructive paper on “The Old Religion of China” 
ie. Taoism. Biographical and historical subjects are <a 
represented by “Edward Capern, the Postman-Poet of Bide- 
ford,” an illustrated article on “The Dress of the Clergy,” 
“The Gurneys of Earlham,” and “Lincoln Palace.” 4 really 
admirable series of seven descriptive articles is that of Dr, 
Wells on his Palestine wanderings. Among other biographical 
papers we may mention interviews with the Primate of Ireland 
and Lady Henry Somerset. The series entitled « Typical 
Sundays” is a happy idea, and describes by several writers 
“Sunday Mornings at St. Giles, Edinburgh,” “Sunday at Sea,” 
“ Sunday at a Cinque Port,” “ Sunday Morning in Westminster 
Abbey,” and “Sunday Morning in the City Temple.” A few 
articles go to make up that comprehensive word “ Literature,” 
the most interesting of which appear to us to be “The Most 
Popular Hymns” and “ What Constitutes a Good Hymn?” 
Among natural history subjects we may mention “Natural 
Artillery,” by the Rev. Theodore Wood, and two articles on 
nests by L’Aigle Cole and C. J. Cornish. There are some 
thirty pieces of poetry. The “ miscellaneous” articles include 
some twenty different writers, and are most various, as such 
titles as “Police Court Lady Visitors,” “On Bits of Furni. 
ture,” three articles by Mr. Baring-Gould, “A Doss-house 
Sketch,” by A. Sherwell; ‘‘ Experiences of a Hospital Nurse,” and 
“Life at the Cambridge Teachers’ College,” show. Among the 
illustrations we should mention the cuts to “ Zoology in Wood 
and Stone,” by Sophia Beale, which are capital; the admirable 
illustrations by Mr. Arthur Twiddle to Dr. Wells’s Palestine 
papers, the “ Doss-house” illustrations, and a variety of small 
cuts all excellent and judiciously placed. The Sunday Magazine 
is this year as good as it has ever been and perhaps better 
than ever, some of the larger plates calling for especial praise, 


Good Words. (Isbister & Co.)—The three serial stories by W. Ray- 
mond, F. F. Montrésor, and P. de Nanteuil, have a well-sustained 
interest, and in subject are great contrasts. “ Under the Tricolour,” 
by P. de Nanteuil, introduces us to the renowned privateer 
‘Surcouf, and “False Coin or True?” takes us into the con- 
fidence of a conjurer and his assistant. The biographical 
papers include Lord Kelvin, Sir John Millais, and a forgotten 
Sicilian composer, Astorga, who lived in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. From the historical papers we may select 
the most interesting account of Ely Cathedral, by Canon 
Dickson, and the historical sketch of the Janissaries, by the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan. As Ambassadors are an interesting subject just 
now, we ought also to mention the two articles on “The Lost 
Ambassador,” which relate the extraordinary disappearance of 
the special envoy, Mr. Bathurst, at Perleberg in 1809. Two very 
readable social papers are those by P. E. Moulder on “ Factory 
Life;” nor must we forget the charming account of the “Old 
Soldiers” at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, by K. T. 
Hinkson. Science is represented by such various sections as 
“ Niagara Falls and Water-Power,” “ Voice Figures ”—i.c., figures 
produced by vibration of certain notes—and a thoughtful paper 
on the symbolical meaning of patterns, entitled “The Lost Soul 
of Patterns.” “The Use of Science to Christians,” a series of six 
articles, is a very careful and reverent study of the subject by 
E. M. Cailliard. The other articles on religious subjects are all 
single. The descriptive papers are always fascinating, and 
include the usual variety, “ A Visit to the ‘Adwan Tribe,” by D. 
G. A. Smith, illustrated by G. Montbard, and articles on “Old 
Glasgow,” “ Levada- Walking in Madeira,” ‘‘A Visit to Nicaragua,” 
and “ Life in the Tuscan Maremma.” “ With the Destroyers” is 
an amusing account of some naval manceuvres. Under the head 
of “ Literature” are grouped some subjects of wide interest ; but we 
can only mention Mr. Gladstone’s four articles on Bishop Butler, 
“Old Maids’ Letters,” by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, and “ Bits 
about Books,” by William Canton. ‘Gold Ornaments and Gems 
in the British Museum,” by A. W. Jarvis, hardly comes under the 
head of “Literature,” but is an interesting paper. Good Words 
is quite up to the mark, and the illustrations to some of the papers 
are excellent, and on the whole maintain a very fair average. We 
may specially admire Mr. Railton’s illustrations to Dr. Bridge’s 
Westminster Abbey Organ Loft experiences, and Mr. Ansted’s Ely 
drawings ; also Mr. Montbard’s work. 


Bessie Kitson. By G. Norway. (National Society.)—A very 
touching story this, but not such as to give useless distress to a 
sensitive reader. It tells how a child was rescued from the 
degradation to which her father’s weakness seemed to have doomed 
her. The difficulty of such a work is duly recognised, and the 
working out of the characters of Bessie and her adopting mother 
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gre skilfully worked out. The rich uncle who intervenes at the 
last is, 80 to speak, on too great a scale, A more modest change 
of fortune might have been better suited to the tone of the book. 
_—A Wonderful Christmas, and other Stories. By Katherine E. 
Vernham. (Same publishers.)—We have some “short and simple 
annals of the poor” given with good taste and good effect. “A 
Long Patience ” is particularly good, and “ Milly’s Mate ” still 
petter. The moral courage of the flaunting, vulgar Albertina 
when she takes upon herself the burden of her weaker “ mate’s” 
wrongdoing is as true to nature as it is touching———A Clever 
Daughter, by Mrs. Henry Clarke (S.S.U.), treats the familiar theme 
of the girl who neglects her home duties to devote herself to study. 
There are other interests in the story ; perhaps it would have been 
petter if the author had limited herself to one, and there is an 
embarrassing multitude of characters, considering the dimensions 
of the tale. 


Bafling the Blockade. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (Nelson and 
Sons.) —This is the best story of adventure that the author has 
yet produced. It is pure adventure, and we have no sketches or 
portraits of either Northern or Southern people, if we except the 
typical New Englander, the pilot Hauk Thayer; but the excite- 
ment of running the blockade is kept up from the first page to the 
last. Charleston is naturally the base of operations, and from 
Charleston the ‘Greyhound’ makes several brilliant dashes; she 
is only once caught, but is almost immediately rescued by a Con- 
federate privateer, and her pilot, a clever New Englander, again 
and again saves his vessel and his employer by “the skin of his 
teeth.’ The story is well written, and is all the more readable in 
that no attempt at fine writing is made; but the narrative 
throughout is vigorous and clear, and the dialogue crisp, and the 
excitement culminates when the Sinclair family make their final 
dash out of the doomed Charleston. A genuine boy could not 
have a better story than this, and older people will be fascinated 
by its “ go.” 

On the World’s Roof. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.)—A Thibetan story of adventure is somewhat of a novelty, 
and our author is certain to have readers among the juveniles. It 
is, however, a little disappointing, and Mr. M. Oxley has missed 
his opportunity of making a really stirring fiction. The descrip- 
tions of scenery are excellent, and a reader could obtain a very fair 
idea of the nature of Thibet from them ; but the author is not quite 
at home in Thibet, and, indeed, acknowledges his indebtedness to 
two well-known books of travel. The difficulties that the Stannards 
meet with on their journey are not of the nature that appeal to 
youthful love of adventure, and we fancy the average boy would 
prefer robbers to rocks, and pirates to precipices. To encourage 
travel for travel’s sake, nevertheless, is far better motive than 
pandering to a love of excitement. On the World’s Roof, if not so 
good as the Canadian tales and “ Baffling the Blockade,” will 
open to most boys an entirely new sphere of adventure. 


Taking French Leave. By L. E. Tiddeman. (National Society.) 
—The story of Will and Madge’s playing truant contains, as it 
should, a most excellent moral, which will not be lost on youthful 
readers. It is a pretty story, and the manner in which the twins’ 
truancy leads to the detection of a theft and the punishment of 
the wrong person owing to their own selfish dread, is skilfully 
worked out. Children will be in haste to confess their peccadilloes 
after reading Taking French Leave, and we may earnestly commend 
the story to all children. 


The Emperor’s Englishman. By Fred Whishaw. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—The Englishman who takes service with the Tsarevitch 
Paul at Gatchina, and does his best to defend his master against 
the plots of Catherine’s Court, is sure to attract boys. Of course, 
the hero is endued with a wonderful propensity for fire-eating, 
and is a consummate swordsman,—the two must go together; but 
none the jess our hero shows just those attributes which we like 
our heroes to have,—a single-minded devotion to duty, great 
courage and spirits, and a never-failing presence of mind. The 
portrait of the unfortunate Tsar, with his mania for drilling and 
his violent attempts to reform his people after Catherine’s reign, is 
certainly a striking one; and his coronation of his father’s bones 
and the compulsory attendance of Orloff at that ceremony and at 
their reburial provides a remarkablescene. This is a most excel- 
a historical tale, and deserves, moreover, to be a favourite with 

ys. 

The White Dove of Amritzir, By Eliza F. Pollard. (Partridge 
and Co.)—Tales of the Mutiny must always have a peculiar 
fascination for most readers, and a writer, by introducing one or 
other of the famous men who carved out such undying fame for 
themselves, is sure of an audience, Thus Nicholson figures in 
this story, and he and his devoted Sikhs are in evidence continually 
till the Siege of Delhi. We will not anticipate by explaining who 
the “ White Dove ” is, but may remark she is in Delhi, defended 
by her faithful Sikhs, subsequently to the rise of the Sepoys, and 





thus affords the authoress the opportunity of some stirring descrip- 
tions of the loss and capture of Delhi. It is a pretty story, and 
the mystery surrounding the heroine is heightened by the Indian 
background and the stirring scenes at the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
Nicholson and the Sikh chief, Futteh Singh, are two striking 
figures, and will attract all boys and girls. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_.——_ 

The Portuguese in South Africa. By G.M.Theal, LL.D. (T 
Fisher Unwin.)—-“ A very few years ago,” says Dr. Theal, “ when 
I prepared my large History, the expression ‘South Africa’ 
meant Africa south of the Limpopo. Mainly through the ability 
of one man—the Right Hon. Cecil John Rhodes—that expression 
to-day means Africa south of the Zambesi.” The present volume 
therefore supplements the author’s “ History of South Africa” by 
giving some account of the district between the rivers Limpopo 
and Zambesi, with which the Portuguese have been connected 
for nearly four hundred years. He begins with an interesting 
description of the Bantu tribes inhabiting this district, and of 
the two other main groups of South African natives, Bushmen 
and Hottentots. The contact of the Portuguese with these tribes 
dates back one hundred and fifty years earlier than the first 
arrival of the Dutch in South Africa, but there is much less to 
relate concerning the Portuguese, since they never colonised the 
country to any appreciable extent. They established a few trading 
stations on the coast, and made various ineffectual attempts to 
capture the mines inland. Such partial and fitful influence as 
they exercised over some of the natives was only secured from time 
to time by taking sides with one or other of the tribes who were 
constantly fighting. Missionaries, Jesuits or Dominicans, have 
laboured with varying constancy in this territory for over three 
hundred years, but with hardly any visible effect upon the Bantu. 
“Tt would not be correct,” says Dr. Theal, “to attribute such an 
utter failure to improve the country or its people either wholly to 
an incapacity of the Bantu to assimilate European thought, or 
entirely to a want of energy on the part of the Portuguese. 
Without colonisation on a sufficiently large scale to make the 
higher the ruling race, no part of Africa can be brought per- 
manently within the domains of civilisation.” Such colonisation of 
the interior regions of Africa has for various reasons spread 
slowly upwards from the South and not from the East Coast. Dr. 
Theal shows in his last chapter how the entry of the British 
South Africa Company, though it robbed the Portuguese of any 
chance of occupying the hinterland of their coast districts, for 
which they had a natural yearning but no solid claim, has had 
the effect of confirming and strengthening the Portuguese position 
and opening up brighter prospects than they have ever before had 
in South-East Africa. This book is well worth reading, and is in 
a more flowing and brighter style than former volumes by Dr. 
Theal because he has fewer wearisome details to relate. 


My Musical Recollections. By Wilhelm Kuhe. (Bentley and 
Son.)—Herr Kuhe was born more than seventy years ago. He 
remembers many curious things that he has seen or heard him- 
self; he has recorded not a few remarkable reminiscences of 
others. Here is a story of Mozart; who died in 1791. In Don 
Giovanni Zerlina cries out for help; the actress who was 
rehearsing did not scream out energetically enough to please the 
maestro. He crept unnoticed on to the stage and pinched the 
girl’s arm. She shrieked in earnest. “ Admirable!” he said, 
“ mind you scream like that to night.” At five years of age Kuhe 
was taken to hear Paganini, and carried home a scrap of melody 
which he “contrived to pick out, more or less accurately, on the 
piano.” In 1845 he came te London, and with this begins a series 
of reminiscences which includes every musical celebrity that has 
visited the Metropolis during the last half-century,—Sims Reeves, 
Michael Costa, Jenny Lind, Lablache, father and son (Lablache 
the elder never visited England again after receiving an Income- 
tax return), Mario, Madame Albani, Arthur Sullivan, are some 
of them. He has something to tell us about scores of others, and 
is always pleasant and kindly, sometimes very entertaining. One 
of his amusing experiences as a conductor was this :—A gentle- 
man of good birth, who wanted to make for himself a career such 
as that of the late Mr. Grain, offered a large sum for permission 
to give a comic song at a classical concert. He was to be adver- 
tised to sing, say, “The Erl King,” and was to astonish the 
audience with a negro melody. 


Memoir of Dr. Hawtrey. By Francis St. John Thackeray. 
(Bell and Sons.)—Dr. Hawtrey was head-master of Eton for 
close upon twenty years, and was a reformer,—one might almost 
say, for those days, an energetic reformer. There was need for 
change. In the time of Dr. Keate, Hawtrey’s immediate pre- 
decessor, one master had one hundred and ninety-eight boys 
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under his charge! Hawtrey divided this huge mass, increased 
the number of masters, improved the text-books, began the 
system of trials, made the teaching of mathematics effective (but 
the teachers were not allowed to wear gowns), and he abolished 
the Montem. It must not be forgotten that he compensated the 
captain who would have profited by the “salt” with a sum of 
£300 out of his own pocket. In 1853 Hawtrey was appointed 
Provost, and held the post for nine years, being at the same time 
vicar of Mapledurham (he had previously held the living of 
Ewhurst). Mr. Thackeray’s volume is full of interest. We have 
spoken only of the public career of Dr. Hawtrey. His personality 
had much that was noble about it, while there were certainly 
some traits that lent themselves to ridicule. 

Made in Germany. By Ernest Edwin Williams. (Heinemann.) 
—This book is full of alarming reading. It tells us how Germany 
is beating us in various manufactures, in the working of iron and 
steel, in ship-building, in textile, chemical, and other minor 
matters, making up, nevertheless, a very alarming total. And 
then we come to the remedy. What does Mr. Williams propose ? 
(1) Retaliation; if a foreign country shuts out our products, we 
must paralyse her goods ; (2) federation of the Empire in respect 
of tariffs; (3) subsidised transport should be penalised by duties 
equal to the bounty; (4) competent consuls; (5) technical edu- 
cation ; (6), doubtless chief of all, individual enterprise. These 
things lie beyond our province. But, beyond all question, Mr. 
Williams’s book calls for serious attention. 

Letters to a Bride. By Mrs. Armstrong. (F. V. White and Co.) 
—Mrs. Armstrong includes in this volume “ Letters to a Débu- 
tante,” so that she may be said to instruct her correspondents— 
the volume grew out of a column in a newspaper and the ques- 
tions asked and answered—in the whole duty of woman. We 
have no wish to criticise Mrs. Armstrong’s maxims on etiquette. 
Viewed from outside, they seem, for the most part, sensible. We 
wish, indeed, that she could have frankly advised her young 
friend not to go to Lords’ if “ one does not understand the cricket.” 
The people who crowd to the Oxford and Cambridge match 
because it is the “ right thing ” to go, are a terrible nuisance. 

We have received Bibliographica, Part X. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Among the contents are articles on “The Early 
English Writing-Masters,” “Little Books,” and “The Books of 
the Carthusians.” 


J, M. DENT AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ROMANCE BY H. @. WELLS. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: 
A Cycling Romance. 
By H. G. WELLS. 
With about 40 Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








**A surprising, a really remarkable success......While we were quite 
alive to his fantastic and abundant originality, we never before gave him credit 
for so much variety in method, for so much humour, so much vivacity, and, 
above all, for so delicate and sympathetic a humanity as he displays in ‘ The 
Wheels of Chancs.’..,...With the single exception of Mrs. W. K. Olifford’s * Aunt 
Anne,’ we can think of no novel of recent years that has found so much possi- 
bility in so apparently unhopeful a picture. And, as we said at first, the 
thing is new, original, stimulating......Mr. Wells has done an excellent piece 
of work, and one that is certain of success.’”-—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 


The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Izaak 


Watton. With 100 Illustrations by E. J. Sullivan, and an Introduction on 
Walton’s Life, Walton as a Biographer, ‘The Compleat Angler,” Fishing 
Then and Now, Notes, &c., by AyDREW Lane. Crown 8vo, gilt top, with a 
Cover Design by the Artist, 4s. 6d. net. Printed by Constable on specially 
prepared antique wove paper. 

“One of the most attractive and popular editions of the ‘Compleat Angler’ 
that we have seen The editions of the ‘Compleat Angler’ have to be reckoned 
by the dozen, but on the combined score of cheapness and elegance that of Mr. 
Lang would seem at present to hold the field.” —Westminster Budget. 


The BOOK of JOB. Pictured and De- 


corated by H. Granville Fell. With an Introduction by JosrPH Jacoss. 
Printed upon hand-made paper, small crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book contains about 25 Full-page Illustrations, besides 10 Bordered Pages, 
Initials and Cover Designs by the Artist. 


The BOOK of RUTH. Pictured and De- 


corated by W. B, Macdougall. Containing about 8 Double-paged Drawings 
and 12 Border Drawings, and Initials, &c. With an Introduction by Ernzst 
Ruys. Printed upon hand-made paper, small crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
10s, 6d, net. 
**Two handsomely decorated books which will tike a prominent place among 
the gift-books of the season.”—Scotsman. 
“Of the decorative quality of these pages we can speak in terms of unreserved 
praise. They are singularly beautifal in line and ia the dealing with the masses 
of black and white.”—Birmingham Post, 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67 ST. JAMES’ STREET, S.W. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BooKs 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net; and at every Library. 


CYNTHIA: 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES, 


By LEONARD MERRIOK, Author of “ Violet Moses,” ‘ This Stage of Fools,” &e, 
THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room 


Plays. By Wattsr Besant and WALTER Pottocr. With 50 Illustrations 
4 Chris Hammond and A, Jule Goodman. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 63. ' 


THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir Warm 


Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., at every 


Library. 
“We should be surprised if this new romance from Sir Walter Besant’s pen 
does not prove one of his most popular.”—Daily News. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. By Jusny 


Hountriy McCarrny, Author of ‘A London Legend,” &. Crown 8 
decorated, 3s. 6d. , ‘ hei 


A MINION OF THE MOON. By TV. 


Sreicut, Author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” (This Story forms the 
““GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL” for 1896.) Demy 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s, 














9 . 
BARKER’S LUCK, and other Stories. By 
Bret Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. y 
** Admirers of Bret Harte will find ample entertainment in the volume of short 
stories just issued under the title of the first and longest in the book—‘ Barker’s 
Luck.’...... The story is told in Bret Harte’s crispest style, and makes healthy and 
entertaining reading.”’—Scotsman. 


A CAPFUL 0’ NAILS: a North-Country 


Story. By Davip Curistre Murray, Author of ** Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

*Mr. Christie Murray’s new book is one which will certainly add to his 
already great popularity. It is written at once with sympathy and knowledge, 
z — ‘A Capful o’ Nails’ is a clever and an impressive book.”—New 

aturday,. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. By B.M. 


Croker, Author of *‘ Diana Barrington,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 
‘A fascinating volume of short stories, slight and simple in point of plot, 
admirable in style. Mrs. Croker writes with sympathy, knowledge, and con- 
viction ; and this, her latest effort, will add to a reputation that is already well 
advanced.”—Vanity Fair. 














REVENGE. By Roserr Barr, Author of 


**A Woman Intervenes,” &. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
‘There is enough so-called sensation here to make the fortnues of a whole 
generation of purely melodramatic authors......Mr. Barr seems to have studied the 
art of the thrilling story until he can tell it without a superfluous word.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
The characters are vividly drawn.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING 


“THE TERROR.” By Epmonp Birt. Translated by Jonn DE VILLIERS. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“The volumes give a life-like, breathing picture of the most grotesquely 
terrible epoch in the history of modern times......M. Biré has given us a work 
which we should receive with gratitude. It is scholarly without being pedantic, 
it is picturesque without being inaccurate. It can be consulted as a text-book 
and read as a romance,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


THIRD SERIES. By Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“All the qualities that give value and distinction to Mr. Dobson’s earlier 
studies in the century of his choice are to be found in this new series of his admir- 
able ‘ Vignettes.’ Never had century a devotee more loving and exact 
of the best existing collections of literary anecdotes and portraits.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life Notes. 


By Dr. JosrrH Parker. Orown 8yo, cloth, gilt, 6s, 


“An extremely able and interesting book. There is in it abundanc? of fur. 
+ «A book which will give us many a hearty and healthy laugh.” —Independent. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


A New Collected Library Edition, complete in 17 Volumes, set in handsome New 
Type, Printed on Laid Paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


1.PEG WOFFINGTON; and| 7. Love ME LITTLE, LOVE ME 


* wAninnan JOHNSTONE. ¢ ONG. 
. : - THE D IAGE. 
3. THE. CLOISTER AND _ THE} 9. GRIFFITH GAUNT. . 
° - FOUL PLAY, 
4. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE T0O/11. PUT YOURSELF IN HIS 


" PLA 
5. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE] 12. A TE N. 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH; fRUETON Ae 
and SINGLEHEART AND|14. A WOMAN-HATER. 
6 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A —_ agar B STORIES STAN 
- THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF and GOOD STORIES OF 


LL NIMALS 
TRADES; A HERO AND A 
MARTYR ; and THE WANDER- 
ING HEIR. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


NORA CREINA. By Mrs. Hunger-; THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER 
FORD By L. ‘i. Mpape. 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, 

HEART OF OAK. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. 

LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By|A TRAMP ABROAD. By. Mark 
F. W. Rosrnson. Twain. With 314 Lilustrations. 


“The contents are admirable 




















LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert 


BucHanan. 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir 
WaLiER BESANT. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Just published, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 528 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 


OPINIONS. 


“Mr, Wakeman’s book is not only scholarly and thoughtful, but is also written 
so easily and clearly that it will be read with interest by the large class of 
general readers who are interested in its subject. It is the first book which has 
‘ ded in pr ting the History of the Church of England in a clear and 
intelligible form.”—The Bishop of Peterborough. 





“ Will at once and satisfactorily fill up a long-felt void.” 
The Rev. Canon Bright, Christ Church, Oxford. 


« Mr, Wakeman’s ‘ History of the English Church’ was the book that we wanted. 
No Churchman of average education has now any excuse for ignorance of the 
history of his Church, nor any schoolmaster or mistress for omitting to teach it 
to their boys and girls.’—The Rev. Canon Gore, Westminster. 


“J fully recognise the valne of Mr, Wakeman’s Work, and the help it should 
be to Students for Holy Orders, and to the Parochial Clergy who wish to instruct 
their people as to the history and claim; of our Church.” 

The Bishop of Lichfield. 


“Tt is just what was wanted......[ think you deserve the gratitude of all 
Churchmen, and especially those who are engaged in education.” 
The Rev. H. L. Thompson, Warden of Radley College, Abingdon. 























CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


‘Iam sure the book will be found most usefal by Theological Students. I 
shall mention it wherever I can.” 
The Rev. Dr. Maclear, Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


** Will have much pleasure in making it known.” 
The Rev. Canon Worlledge, Truro. 


‘**T shall be happy to recommend it to my classes......I cannot speak too highly 
of this work.” 
The Rev. E. Elmer Harding, Principal of St. Aidan’s College, 
Birkenhead. 
**T have recommended it as a text book to the Students of this College.” 
The Rev. J. S. Teulon, Prmepel of the Theological College, 
hichester. 
“Tt does not often fall to the reviewer's lot to be able to give such unreserved 
praise as can be given to this most charming book.”—Guardian, 
“Mr. Wakeman lays particular stress upon the most critical periods, and treats 
them with great ability.”— Times. 
“It is written in a broader spirit than the ordinary manuals of Church History, 
and should prove attractive as well as instructive to students of its subject.” 
—Scotsman, 





Just published, A CHEAP EDITION in One Volume, Small fcap 8vo, 5s. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


Contents: Love—Home Affections and Friendship —Man—Patriotism—Art—Romance—Nature— Pastorals—Death —Religion— 
Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 


“Mr, Beeching’s anthology of English poetry has one great and unusual 
merit: the pieces selected are selected purely and simply for their poetical merit, 
and for no other reason whatever......Type and paper are extremely pleasant, 
and this ‘Paradise of English Poetry’ isa very garden of Armida—so alluring 
is it to enter, so choice and varied in entertainment, so tempting to linger in, so 
hard to leave.’—Athenzum, 

“A very skilful collection, and eminently worthy of its name......Will com- 
mend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.”—T'imes. 


The Original Edition in Two Volumes, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in Buckram, may still be had, 1s. net. 












**That those who walk in the rose-scented avenue of Mr. Beeching’s garden 
will say that the planting has been well done, we cannot doubt for a moment. 
He has not only a knowledge of English literature which is as sympathetic as it 
is profound, but he has the critical faculty, without which a knowledge of, and 
even a love for, literature is wasted. He does more than know what is good iu 
literature,—that is comparatively easy. He knows what is bad, and with him 
base metal is never offered us for gold. There are not many men who can stand 
this test, but Mr. Beeching comes through it triumphantly.”—Spectator. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SPIRITUAL STANDARD 


AND OTHER SERMONS. Preached chiefly at Oxfordand Durham. 
By Wattrer Hosxovuse, M.A., Head-Master of Durham School, formerly 
Tutor and Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 


PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS, 1887-95. 
By the Right Rev. E. 8, Tatzor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


Crown 8vo, ls, 6d, 


SOME TITLES AND ASPECTS 


OF THE EUCHARIST. 
By the Right Rev. E. 8. Tatzor, D.D, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 


Being Eight Addresses on the Atonement. 
By the Rev. W. O. Burrows, M.A., Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 


Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late AusrEy L. Moore, M.A. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. 


Three Courses of Sermons preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s and 
Lincoln, and in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 
By the late AuBRey L. Moore, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, 123, 


A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By the Rev, J, Morris, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields, 























SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A, H. Sarcz, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alpbabetically Arran ged as a Handbook of Historical Geography and Topo- 
graphical Nomenclature. With Appéndices on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, 
and German Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, and English 
Village Names. 

By Isaac Taruor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WORDS AND DAYS. 


A TABLE BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE, 
Compiled by Bowrrr Nicuoxts. With a Preface by GrorGE SAINTSBURY, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


With Maps, crown 8vo. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. 
General Editor—Artuur Hassa.L, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Period I. The Dark Ages, A.D. 476-918. 
By C. W. ©. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Period IV. Burope | in athe Sixteenth Century, 


By A. H. pe ‘MAL Gisterical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. [In the press, 


Period V. The Ascendancy of France, A.D. 1598-1715. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. és. 


Period VI. The Balance of Power, A.D. 1715-1789. 
By A. Hassatt, M.A., Student of Ohrist Church, Oxford. 
Period VII. Revoiutionary Europe, A.D. 1789-1815. 


By H. Morse Stepxens, M.A,, Professor of History at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A, 63, 













London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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A.D. INNES AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SOSHOSSHSHSHHOHSHHHHOSOSHOSOSOSOOSOOOOOO* 


New Books. 


Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 
By LIEUT.-COL. ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, O.B., late Coldstream Guards. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLDSTREAM 


GUARDS, from 1815 to 1885. With numerous Coloured Plates, Drawings, 
and Maps by Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson. Crown 4to, blue cloth, gilt 
top, £2 2s, net. 





By J. S. RISLEY, M.A., B.C.L. 


THE LAW OF WAR: a Study of the Legal 


Obligations and Conditions applying to Belligerents or Neutrals in Time of 
War. Demy 8yo, cloth, 12s, 


By C. R. B. BARRETT. 


BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN 


ENGLAND. With an Introduction by H. D. Trarxt, and profusely Ilus- 
trated by the Author. Dedicated, by permission, to General H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, K.G. Super royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 18s. 
For the general reader, as well as for the historical student, and in particular 
for the director of volunteer manceuvres, this book is full of interest. 


By GWENDOLEN TRENCH GASCOIGNE, 


AMONG PAGODAS AND FAIR LADIES. 


Being an Account of a Tour through Burma. With a Prefatory Note b 
DonaLp Smeaton, ©.S.I., Financial Commissioner for Burma. Wit 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs, medium 8vo, buckram, J2s. 
*“*Whoever wants to tread in imagination ‘the road to Mandalay’ and visit 
that ‘cleaner, greener land’ of which Mr. Kipling sings so allurivgly, could not 
do better than take the authoress of this book for his guide.” —Glasgow Herald, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
By LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, R.E., V.C. 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY. 


A Narrative anda Stady. With numerous Maps, Plans, &c., and an Index, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
By REV. W. F. COBB, D.D. 


ORIGINES JUDAICA. An Inquiry into 
ag Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

“We cannot help feeling very grateful to our author. Me has obtained a com- 
petent knowledge of what recent investigation has revealed in Egyptology and 
Assyriology, and he has brought his stores of knowledge to interpret the old 
Testament religion and bistory, and by his conception of *Menotheism,’ if not 
by the coining of the word, he has broughta welcome illumination to the obscure 
subject of the primitive Hebrew religion.’’-—Daily Chronicle, 


By DR. WILHELM BUSOH, Professor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I., 


HENRY VII. (1485-1509). Translated from the @erman by Miss Attce M. 
Topp and the Rev. A. H. Jounson, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. JAMES 
GarRpneER, Editor of the “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


By ARTHUB D. INNES, Author of ‘‘ Seers and Singers,” &e. 


BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS. 1713-1789. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 


HE very remarkable speech which Lord George Hamilton 
delivered at Tarnham Green on Tuesday will show toany 
careful reader precisely the strength and the weakness of our 
Indian Administration. The Secretary for India, who, of 
course, does not wish to create panic, admits that seventy-two 
millions of people are now “affected” or “threatened ” with 
dangerous scarcity, but he thinks that the Government has 
some prospect of dealing with it successfully. Full reports 
come from every district, an elaborate “ Famine Code” has 
been introduced into every province, and so perfect is the 
machinery of relief that last year in the North-West alone 
the Government paid three hundred thousand persons on 
relief works without the bulk of the population knowing what 
was going on. The people have sunk one hundred thousand 
wells with Government money, heavy imports of food are for 
the first time pouring into India through the ordinary channels 
of commerce, and the Government is satisfied that the Viceroy, 
Lord Elgin, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, are the very men to deal with the 
calamity. Allthat is most satisfactory, but old Indians will 
read with a sigh of impatience Lord George’s long account, 
almost half his speech, of the splendid provision made for 
supplying—statistics. There is the Indian trouble. It is 
impossible to dispense with information and “checks,” and 
more than half the energy of a Service which is barely suffi- 
cient in ordinary times, and is terribly undermanned for 
emergencies, is used up in providing them. All will be done, 
it is clear, that can be done, but we fear the wide area of this 
disaster ensures a black time in the social as well as 
financial history of India. 
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The rinderpest in South Africa appears likely to have a 
development which is quite terrible. Mr. Francis R. Thompson, 
a Member of the Cape Parliament, who was recently appointed 
Commissioner for the prevention of the plague, has been 
interviewed by Reuter’s Agency, and his account is most 
ominous of disaster. He says the disease, which first 
appeared in Uganda, has marched southwards through 
Rhodesia, has spread all over the Orange Free State, and is 
now entering Cape Colony. It will not be stopped till it 
reaches the sea, and not 1 per cent. of the cattle in South 
Africa will be saved. Precautions are useless, for the only 
precaution of value—the slaughter of infected herds—cannot 
be taken, the natives resisting so strongly that we should have 
to face the Zulus, Griquas, and Basutos all at once, which 


crowding into the towns, and the large stock-breeders aban- 
doning the trade. The expense of slaughter, too, is great, a 
herd of five thousand oxen costing 1s. 3d. each in Martini 
cartridges and 2s. 6d. for the burial of each carcase, besides 
the compensation money. Mr. Thompson advises the Govern- 
ment to stop all outlay, to let the disease run its course, and 
to help the deserving, who will gradually be supplied with 
draught-mules from Argentina. Insurrection he thinks a 
smaller trouble than the rinderpest, which is destroying all 
agricultural wealth, especially among the native tribes. We 
have commented upon this huge disaster, one of many which 
we have recently sustained in Africa, elsewhere. 


The Daily News, and, with more caution, the Daily Chronicle, 
both believe that a plan is afoot for remedying the disorder in 
Turkey by appointing European Ministers to work under the 
Sultan. The Finance Minister would be an Englishman, the 
War Ministera Russian, the Minister of the Interior a French- 
man, and so on, and all would work through the native 
machinery as we do in Egypt. The lever by which the Sultan 
is to be coerced into adopting this scheme would be his financial 
necessities, which will only be relieved on condition of his 
acceptance of the plan. We do not believe that such a scheme 
has been proposed, or that it would work for a week. 
Practically, the Empire would be administered by a Council 
of twelve—six Ministers and six Ambassadors—and they 
would quarrel all day, and be sleepless with suspicion 
of each other all night; while every native official would 
do his best to thwart them, and the Sultan would 
override them by issuing orders not as Sultan but as 
Khalif. It would be far easier for the Powers to nominate a 
Grand Vizier, and insist on the Sultan giving him a free hand. 
If a European can occupy the post there is Baron Kallay, 
who has been for fifteen years the wise despot of Bosnia, and 
if he cannot, there are one or two Turks who could be trusted 
to try their best. We do not ourselves believe, however, that 
the Sultan means to yield at all. He will never surrender his 
power of drawing at will on the Treasury, or of executing 
those he hates or fears. Note that there is an idea getting 
afloat in Constantinople, and perhaps not unknown in the 
Chancelleries, of deposing him under a medical certificate. 
That gets rid of the personal reluctance of the Sovereigns to 
make a Sovereign responsible. 


The long-expected debate in the German Diet on the 
Hamburg revelations came off on Monday, the Centre party, 
through Count Hompesch, demanding an explanation. This 
the Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, refused to give, alleging 
that the Government had pledged itself to secrecy. He 
nevertheless referred the House to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; and Baron von Marschall, while affecting still to keep 
down the veil, and no doubt concealing many facts, still 
admitted that there was a treaty, and one which so bound 
Germany in regard to a Russian war with Austria, as to 
produce complications. The Government might have found 
itself bound on the one hand to defend Austria, and on the 
other to observe a neutrality which in regard to Russia must 
be benevolent. True, the Government could have decided 
which party to the contest was in the wrong, but then 
a faithful ally ought to be so friendly as always to think 
the cause of its ally a just cause. Alliances are really 
built on that friendship and not on documents. There- 
fore the German Government refused, possibly, as we jadge 
from some sentences, on a strong hint from Austria, in 
1890 to renew the Secret Treaty. The Liberals and Catholics 
entirely condemned the Secret Treaty, Dr. Lieber in par- 
ticular asking what would have been thought if it had been 
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was not formally censured, and the House professed itself 
satisfied with the Government, which, for its part, censured 
nobody, and only affirmed its unshakeable adherence to the 
Triple Alliance. 


Italy has made peace with the Negus of Abyssinia, the 
former agreeing not to extend Erythrea and the latter to re- 
lease the Italian prisoners upon receiving the cost of their 
keep. The Emperor, moreover, is declared absolutely inde- 
pendent and entitled to send Ambassadors of his own, and 
Italy is forbidden to alienate any portion of her African 
territory. There is a strong suspicion that the terms were 
dictated by France and Russia, and that it is intended to use 
Menelek in resisting the British advance upon the Nile. It 
is alleged, on the other hand, that Great Britain is trusted by 
the Negus, and that Lord Salisbury sanctioned, if he did not 
suggest, the arrangement made. We shall probably not know 
the exact truth until Parliament meets, if even then; but we 
may point out that an Abyssinian army on the offensive and 
an Abyssinian army defending its own hills are two different 
things, 


The inquiry instituted by the Works Committee of the 
London County Council into the administration of their 
Department shows that there has been a systematic falsifica- 
tion of the accounts by the subordinate officials. The Com- 
mittee find that since April, 1895, a system of deception has 
been practised which involved frequent instances of “(1) 
falsely signed and bogus transfers of materials from one job 
to another; (2) transfers of materials valued at altogether 
unwarranted prices; (3) incorrect appropriation of invoices to 
a job when the goods were not used; (4) materials sent from 
stock and not debited to the job; (5) the deliberate alteration 
up and down of the ascertained cost of a job for purposes of 
so-called departmental advantage.” That is, as one of the 
witnesses put it, ‘when we found we were going to have a 
loss, we took the profit from one job and gave it to 
another; it was a system of levelling up and down.” 
Though the Committee find that there was no corruption, 
and that no one made any personal profit or put the 
Council to any loss, they advise that the officials who 
committed the acts of deception shall be dismissed. This 
advice has, it is needless to say, been adopted by the Council. 
The matter, however, cannot stop here. It is essential that 
an entirely independent body, such as a Royal Commission, 
should thoroughly examine into the whole matter. When its 
officials can thus wantonly deceive the Council there must 
clearly be something very wrong. 

Mr. Chamberlain made an interesting speech yesterday 
week at a banquet of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
though to our mind he did pile it up, as the Yankees say, “a 
little too mountainous” when he declared it “not too much 
to say that commerce is the greatest of all political interests.” 
How vigorously Mr. Chamberlain in his old debating-society 
days would have confuted that proposition, and would have 
demonstrated to those delighted Radicals who wanted to spend 
their last seven pounds on “buying a Tory,” that liberty is 
a political interest far more momentous than even the 
busiest commerce?» . That Government, he declared to 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, “deserves most the popular approval which 
does most to increase our trade and to settle it on a firm 
foundation.” Would he then prefer Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government which repealed the Corn-laws, to Lord Grey’s 
Government which carried the Reform Bill? He showed, 
however, that after acquiring new territory in Africa or 
elsewhere, it is our first duty to develop it, and he pointed 
out how far more just to all the rest of the world is England's 
Colonial system, which shares all the advantages of her 
Colonial possessions with foreign countries instead of assert- 
ing and protecting England’s monopoly in these advantages. 
He examined carefully the alleged inroad of Germany on our 
trade, and showed that though neither English nor German 
commerce has recently advanced by leaps and bounds, 
England’s has advanced as much as Germany’s absolutely,— 
thongh not relatively to what it was ten years ago,—for the 
very good reason that Germany’s was then almost in its infancy. 
Nevertheless he admitted frankly that England must look 
to her laurels, and especially must take more pains to consult 
the special wants, and study the special improvenients; which 





her customers regard as the most urgently demanded by her 
foreign customers. 


Mr. Balfour is almost better than Mr, John Morley for the 
interestingness of his speeches, and far better for their politica} 
wisdom. He spoke at Rochdale on Tuesday at the Nationa) 
Union of Conservative Associations, both in the Theatre 
Royal to a great crowd, and afterwards to more than one 
overflow meeting. He said that the Unionist programme 
consisted -of- two branches, first, the defensive Policy, the 
determination to resist the attack on old national instity. 
tions, like the Union between Great Britain and Treland, 
and the English Established Church, and next the construe. 
tive policy, the determination to introduce all moderate 
and rational improvements or reforms which will better 
adapt our existing institutions to the changing exigencies of 
changing times. For the present it might be taken that the 
destructive policy of the Opposition had received its quietus 
in the General Election of last year. But as regards the con. 
structive policy of the Government, the Session of last year 
had been fruitful,—agriculture had been considered and 
its prospects improved by the measures which had 
been spoken of in the Queen’s. Speech, and afterwards 
carried through Parliament (to say nothing of what 
Mr. Balfour modestly omitted to mention, his own great. 
improvement in the mode of dealing with Supply). The 
foreign policy of the Government had generally been 
loyally supported by the Opposition, though the advance to 
Dongola had been condemned and fiercely attacked by states. 
men who ignored the duty of relieving Upper Egypt from the 
malignant hostility of the Khalifa and his Dervishes, though 
they were eager for us to save the Armenians from an 
equally cruel rule, but one which we had no power 
to overthrow without the concurrence of other Powers. 
Mr. Balfour made great fan of Mr. Morley’s jesting pro- 
posal to “bifurcate” Sir William Harcourt, and lend his 
brilliant abilities occasionally to the Government while not 
removing him from the leadership of the Opposition; but of 
these portions of his speech we have said enough in another 
column. Mr. Balfour laid it down that it was safer to 
discharge the foreign responsibilities that are already within 
our own range of action, first, before attempting the dis- 
charge of those in which other European Powers, at present 
not too much inclined to help us, are equally concerned. 
Mr. Balfour at least is too coherent,—not dramatic enough,— 
in his statesmanship to suggest to any one that his bifurcation 
should be attempted. 


Sir Frank Lockwood does not, we hope, regret his im- 
partiality in attacking Sir Edward Clarke last week for his 
strange appearance as the advocate of Venezuela, but this 
week at least he appears anxious to show that he is a very 


loyal Gladstonian. He spoke on Wednesday night at the 
National Liberal Club, and attacked Mr. Balfour for saying 
that the Gladstonians were carrying on a guerilla warfare, 
and could not at present “fight in the open.” Sir Frank 
Lockwood thought that the attacks on the Government Eda- 
cation Bill last Session were well “in the open,” as they 
were on the ground chosen by the Government itself. That is 
true enough, but it is also true that they foaght like guerillas, 
namely, rather for the purpose of annoying and harassing 
the Government than for the purpose of winning any 
victory of principle. What Mr. Balfour meant was obviously 
that they did not fight for any great Liberal principle or 
on any great issue between the two parties, but rather 
availed themselves of the help of Conservative malcontents. 
And this is unquestionable. But there is no blame that 
we know of in guerilla tactics. When a party is completely 
outnumbered, guerilla tactics are the tactics of eommon- 
sense. 


Mr. Arthur Acland, the Gladstonian Minister of Educa- 
tion, lays it down as the sine qué non of a good Educa- 
tion Bill that (1) “there must be reasonable equality in the 
treatment of Board-schools and voluntary schools ;” (2) “that 
any additional grant must go to increase educational efficiency 
and not to decrease voluntary subscriptions ;” and (3) '‘ that 
there must be some element of representative control in 
return for the grant of public money.” We accept the second 
principle without qualification. But as to the first it is 
difficult to see how the voluntary schools willbe put on a 
footing of “ equality” with Board-schools if the Board-schools 
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‘are to have the power to eclipse the voluntary schools by im- 

sing, whenever they please, a rate in addition to the grant ; 
and as to the third principle, the control of the inspectors of 
the Education Department ought to be quite as sufficient to 
gecure the proper application of the additional grant, as it is 
now for that of the grants which it already sanctions. 


We have discussed elsewhere the atrocious case of mili- 
tary privilege which has caused two days’ debate in 
the German Parliament. Lieutenant von Briisewitz was 
gitting in a café, when an artisan named Siepmann pushed 
gather rudely past his chair. The Lieutenant demanded an 
apology, which was refused, and the artisan left the room. 
The Lieutenant, drawing his sword, followed, and as the 
artisan fled ran him through the back, killing him on the 
spot. Lieutenant Briisewitz was sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment, but as he is an officer the sentence must be 
ratified by the Emperor, and it is evident from the angry 
speech of the Minister of War that it will be disallowed. 
The comments in Parliament were most bitter, the affair 
being denounced as rather murder than manslaughter, and 
Englishmen will, we imagine, heartily endorse the denun- 
ciation; but it seems that nothing can be done, and that 
Deputies, most of whom have been or are officers, are un- 
willing to compel an alteration in the system. The truth 
seems to be that the officer caste is paid in privileges, one 
being exemption from the laws, and that the Government is 
afraid to meddle with a system which attracts the whole body 
of the upper classes into the Army. 


At the Colston dinner at Bristol on Friday, November 13th, 
Lord Lansdowne complained of the neglect from which the 
Army suffered, his chief example being the failure of Parliament 
to pass a measure so vital to its interests as the Manceuvres 
Bill. It was impossible not to contrast the treatment of the 
Army with that accorded to the Navy. While the Navy 
Estimates have risen from thirteen to twenty-two millions, 
those of the Army have remained at a standstill. But it was 
a fallacy to suppose that because you are strong at sea you 
¢an afford to be weak on shore. The Army was wanted to 
make the Navy efficient, to garrison the stations all over the 
world, which were the workshops of the Navy, and workshops 
without which our ships would be useless. It took at present 
thirty thousand men to garrison the coaling-stations. Our 
fleets could not go forth and fight battles wherever they 
please unless our harbours and coasts were protected. Ina 
word, the Navy cannot have that free hand which secures its 
power unless the Army is efficient. ‘Partners the two 
services are and partners they must remain.” The weak 
points in the Army were that our coaling-stations and naval 
bases were too weakly garrisoned and that our home Army 
was below strength. We ought, on the principle of organisation 
which we have adopted, to have one battalion at home for every 
battalion abroad. But this excellent rule has been gradually 
violated until now we have no less than eleven battalions out of 
the country without their sister units at home. That this consti- 
tutes a grave defect we do not doubt, and we would gladly see a 
remedy applied. On the whole, however, we agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who at the same dinner declared 
that the money spent on the Army was enough, if only it were 
more economically applied. Sir Herbert Kitchener, who has 
made the Egyptian Army a marvellously cheap as well asa 
reared efficient organisation, might tell him how to 

gin. 


Mr. George W. E. Russell, Mr. P. W. Claydon, and Mr. H. 
J. Torr, none of them at present in the House of Commons, 
sent to Monday’s Times a very terse, and in style a very 
imperious, letter, stating that after “a private conference of 
Liberal politicians from London and the provinces,” held on 
November 11th (Wednesday week) at the Inns of Court 
Hotel, the following resolutions were passed:—(1) “ This 
meeting is of opinion that the policy of non-party agitation 
in relation to the Armenian question has been a failure, 
and that the question should be taken up by the Liberal 
party on party limes.” (2) “This meeting recognises that 
the present Hastern situation is mainly the result of 
Conservative policy in the past; that Lord Salisbury, as 
a member of the Berlin Congress, is especially responsible 
for the existing state of affairs in Armenia; and, therefore, 
that the present Ministry cannot be trusted to deal with the 
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Armenian question.” That will, of course, be a tremendous 





blow for Lord Salisbury, but we should expect that Lord Rose- 
bery will feel it almost more keenly. Was not his great speech 
directly after resigning his Liberal leadership a declaration 
against any active Armenian policy, and did it not go a good 
deal beyond any declaration of Lord Salisbury’s? If Lord 
Salisbury trembles before the meeting at the Inns of Court 
Hotel, Lord Rosebery will hardly survive it. But whether 
the Radical triumvirate will: succeed in carrying any sub- 
stantial portion of the Radical party with them, we greatly 
doubt. We doubt Mr. George Russell’s power to regenerate 
the Liberal party. His effort will resemble in its insignificance, 
we suspect, poor little Louis’s celebrated “baptism of fire” 
in 1870. 


The Spanish people are manifesting most creditable energy 
in their attempt to retain the island of Cuba. They have at 
once subscribed an internal loan of sixteen millions sterling 
for the prosecution of the war, have despatched still further 


| reinforcements, principally of artillery, to their already im- 


mense army, and have warned General Weyler that unless 
he uses the immense means at his disposal at once he will be 


| recalled. General Weyler has accordingly taken the field in 


person with a corps d’armée so large that the insurgents, 
according to the best accounts, avoid any considerable engage- 
ment, and content themselves with harassing his force. Signor 
Canovas, the Premier, begins, however, to suspect that the 
country is wearying of the contest, for he has told an inter- 
viewer that if opinion changes, and Cuban demands must be 
conceded, he shall resign and retire into private life. He praises 
the behaviour of the United States, but there is obviously a 
conviction in Madrid that the Government of Washington will 
in the end intervene, and, we fancy, some doubt as to the best 
way in which to meet that intervention. 


The Parisians were interested on Thursday in a ceremonial 
which may prove of importance in the history of Continental 
education. It -was the inauguration of the “ University of 
Paris.” The Republicans have resolved to break up the ex- 
cessively centralised system, under which there is practically 
but one University in France, and to restore in the great 
centres the older system abolished by Napoleon I., under 
which every University can grant degrees on its own respon- 
sibility. There are still many restrictions, but if the new 
system works it is hoped and believed that great varieties will 
be introduced into the methods of the higher culture, so that 
there might be practically a Cambridge, an Oxford, and a 
Victoria University in France. The best minds have for 
some time past urged this experiment, but it was resisted 
for fear that intellectual localism might become political 
localism. So strong is this feeling that, although the Assembly 
has consented to the innovation, the Minister of Public In- 
struction devoted his speech on Thursday to proving that it 
was not anti-Republican, while the principal non-official 
speaker, M. Lavisse, anxiously demonstrated that it tended 
to extend equality. By and by perhaps we shall hear that 
local differences will be allowed in Lycées, so that every 
scholar in France will not be learning Cesar at one and the 
same moment of time. 


At one minute past midnight on Monday last the Mayor of 
Buffalo ordered a salvo of twenty-one guns to announce the 
fact that the electric power generated by the Niagara Falls 
had reached the city. Twenty-six miles away “a'lead off” 
from the great cataract was turning a turbine at a speed of 
two hundred and fifty revolutions a minute, and developing 
five thousand horse-power ‘of electrical energy. There are 
three of these turbimes in’ action, and thus the Falls are 
perpetually transmitting along the wires an energy of fifteen 
thousand horse-power. In fature the tramways in Buffalo will 
all be worked by the Falls, as will also the chief factories in 
the city. It is expected that in time the whole of the twenty- 
six miles between the Falls and Buffalo “ will be built solid 
with smokeless factories,” and that the Niagara region will 
become the greatest manufacturing centre on the continent. 
Of course the plan will be widely imitated. Perhaps we 
shall ask in the future mot “ Has the country got coal?” but 
“ Has it got waterfalls P” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AT ROCHDALE. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at Rochdale on Tuesday to 

the National Union of Conservative Associations 

was a very happy literary performance, but it was much 
more than this, a very effective expression of that personal 
indifference to criticism which a statesman should feel 
when he has chosen the best practical course open to him 
and is tolerably confident that he has chosen it rightly for 
the nation, even though he or his colleagues may not 
always have given to the public the very best reasons for 
what he has done. There is a great deal too much ten- 
dency in any country that is really subject to Parliamentary 
government to make words of more importance than 
things. Thus the Westminster Gazette on Wednesday 
treats Mr. Balfour’s defence urged for the Soudan expedi- 
tion on the ground that it was a very great achievement 
in the interests of humanity, and one of precisely the 
same kind of merit as the rescue of the Armenians 
would have been, had that been effected by us, as 
showing quite culpable indifference to the reasons which 
had been advanced by our statesmen for authorising 
the advance before it was carried out. We do not believe 
that any of the reasons advanced for it,—either that it 
would give relief to the Italians after their great defeat 
by Abyssinia, or that it would restore to Egypt as far 
as possible her old territorial limits, or, again, that 
it would deliver Egypt from the aggressive Dervish 
expeditions which kept our army of occupation in 
a continual state of anxiety,—were, any of them, ever 
advanced independently of that explicit reference to the 
great calamity of the Mahdi’s or the Khalifa’s brutal and 
malignant tyranny over the people of the Upper Nile 
Valley, which was really at the root of all the reasons put 
forward for the advance on Dongola. Why was it 
desirable to relieve Italy after her great defeat ? Mainly 
because the crushing of the Italian army by Abyssinia 
gave so much encouragement to the Khalifa that the Der- 
vish incursions into Egypt became more and more probable 
and dangerous. Why was it desirable to commence the 
restoration of the old boundaries of Egypt? Because 
if we remained inactive at such a crisis, there was 
every reason to apprehend a recrudescence of the old 
fanaticism at Khartoum. In one word, why was civilisa- 
tion in much greater danger when Italy was all but ousted 
from Africa than it had been before? Of course because 
the Mahommedan fanatics were persuaded that this great 
calamity to European influence promised their supremacy a 
new season of, prosperity. The assumption at the bottom 
of every plea that was given for the advance, was the 
intolerable mischief of anything like an impulse to 
the forces of barbarism, cruelty, and superstition. It 
is absurd to take the verbal expressions of statesmen 
in their narrowest and most literal sense and to ignore 
the common assumption which underlies them all. Logic- 
chopping is not practical politics. Every reason adduced 
for the advance to Dongola went on the assumption that 
nothing would be more mischievous either for Italy, or 
Egypt, or for the world, than anything like new encou- 
ragement to the hopes of such an organisation of brutal 
tyranny as the power of the Khalifa who ruled at 
Khartoum. Mr. Balfour was more than justified in taking 
for granted that the monstrous evil involved in the 
existence of this savage power, was the common assump- 
tion of all the pleas put forward for relieving Italy, for 
restoring the old boundaries of Egypt, for guarding 
against the aggressive flights of Dervishes which threatened 
our force at Wady Halfa. And Mr. Balfour was more 
than justified in saying that if to insist on our respon- 
sibilities to Armenia was a duty, as it undoubtedly was, 
though Lord Salisbury held,—we believe mistakenly,— 
that it was one which we could nct safely perform with- 
out plunging Europe into far greater danger of a universal 
war, at least to insist on our responsibilities for the Nile 
Valley was a still plainer duty, and one which it was per- 
fectly safe to discharge without incurring any other risk 
than the immediate one of a collision with the savages who 
threatened us from the South. Whether Lord Salisbury 
might not have done something in the other direction with- 
out forcing on a great European war, is quite another 
question. With that Mr, Balfour had no personal concern, 





as he, of course, deferred to the Prime Minister's judgment 
in a matter touching directly the Premier’s own depart- 
ment. But nothing could be more germane to the policy 
of the Government than to make it clear that humanitariang 
who attack it so fiercely for leaving Turkey uncoerced at 
Constantinople, are thoroughly inconsistent in not giving 
the same Government credit for coercing and defeating a 
foe quite as cruel, and much more obviously within our 
reach, whose predominance in the upper valley of the Nile 
has been a menace and a scandal to us ever since we 
voluntarily assumed the protectorate of Egypt. Mr, 
Balfour was right not only in dwelling upon this obliga. 
tion, but in quietly assuming that the pleas put forward 
for that great duty, one and all started from the assump- 
tion that the power seated at Khartoum is an enemy of 
the human race, and should be clipped and curtailed and 
suppressed with all convenient speed. It is no aggrava- 
tion of our shortcomings towards Armenia that we have 
done our duty admirably towards the wretched popula- 
tions of the Upper Nile. 

The very amusing reply which Mr. Balfour made to 
Mr. Morley’s suggestion that it would have been a good 
thing for the Unionists if Sir William Harcourt could 
have been lent to them now and then to supply 
defects in Mr. Balfour’s leadership, was of course a 
very much less important matter. That was a verbal 
rather than a substantial encounter with a mere jester on 
the other side. The “ bifurcation of Sir William Harcourt ” 
was not exactly a practical proposal. But to a purely 
imaginative suggestion, a purely imaginative reply would 
not have been illegitimate, and yet Mr. Balfour's reply 
was not purely imaginative. He put his finger on 
the very central point of Mr. Morley’s taunt, when 
he intimated that the real advantage of borrowing 
Sir William Harcourt, would be the gain of his 
exceedingly great capacity for what Cowper called 
“ changing his side as a lawyer knows how,” and that 
such a gain as that would not be exactly advantageous to 
the cause of political morality. ‘I can imagine the Sir 
William Harcourt sitting on the right hand of the Speaker 
denouncing the Sir William Harcourt sitting on the left 
hand of the Speaker for his monstrous obstruction, for the 
inordinate length of his speeches, and for the captious mis- 
representation of which, according to the Sir William 
Harcourt on the right hand of the Speaker, he was guilty ; 
and I can imagine, on the other hand, the Sir William 
Harcourt on the left hand of the Speaker getting up and 
asserting that never in the whole history of Parliament had 
there been so gross a mismanagement of time by the Leader 
of the House, and never had the Leader shown himself 
more utterly incapable of supporting the great weight of 
responsibility with which a majority had entrusted 
him. The scene would be inimitable. It would add 
greatly to the gaiety of nations. ... . . But I must 
say I think one Sir William Harcourt is enough, 
and that under the weight of two Sir William Har- 
courts the whole fabric of Parliamentary administration 
would sink into ruin” That is more than a reply to 
ajibe. It suggests what we believe to be absolutely true, 
that an unlimited power of partisan advocacy is very 
much nearer to an unmitigated evil than to an unmitigated 
good. 

The speech as a whole is admirable for its moderation, 
for its true Conservatism, and for the tranquillity with 
which it treats the failure on the Education Bill of last 
Session,—the only failure of the Session, and by no means 
so serious a failure as the Gladstonians vainly endeavour to 
believe it. Why should statesmen be so much disposed to 
exaggerate the importance of immediate success in all they 
attempt? It is really far more important that they should 
feel their way on great issues not of the most urgent 
character, than that they should pass at once all the 
legislation which they propose. In such issues as those 
of the Education Bill, a great deal even of their useful- 
ness depends on the public adhesion which they com- 
mand. The attempt which was made to unify the 
administration of primary and secondary education, and 
not only so, but to unify the administration of local 
education with the other branches of local government, 
was certainly statesmanlike, and to our thinking, was 
really wise if the popular mind had been prepared for it ; 
but the popular mind was not prepared for it, and the 
divisions amongst the Conservatives themselves proved 
this to demonstration. Mr. Balfour might certainly have 
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taken this in rather sooner than he did. And we are 
surprised that he took it in so slowly, for he is 
really very quick in feeling the pulse of Parliament, 
though perhaps he attends too much to the criticisms of 
the Opposition and too little to the criticisms of his own 
followers. But as it was, though some public time was 
lost, he not only passed more and more important measures 
than any Government of recent years, but prorogued 
Parliament in excellent time also. 








HONOUR AMONG KINGS. 


HE great debate of Monday in the German Reichstag 

1 produced one speech of considerable importance, 

that of Baron von Marschall, the present Minister of 

Foreign Affairs. That speech ought to be pondered care- 

fully by every one who is interested in the attitude of 

Great Britain towards the two Alliances. Baron von 

Marschall, it will be seen, admitted fully that the 

Secret Treaty with Russia existed from 1884 to 

1890 as Prince Bismarck had alleged; that it con- 

tained the provision as to “benevolent neutrality ;” 

and that it was deemed wise in 1890 to refuse to renew 

its provisions. The admission is the more noteworthy 

because the Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, had in opening 

the debate formally refused to break the seal of secrecy 

without Russian permission, and it must, therefore, be 

accepted as final as to the fact. Prince Bismarck clearly 

did not invent the Treaty, which, therefore, remains to be 

explained or excused. The explanation is, of course, 

simply that Prince Bismarck desired to retain the support 

of Austria without incurring the hostility of Russia,—that 

is, to leave himself free should war break out to choose 

whichever side he pleased. If it were the interest of 

Germany to support Austria, he would plead the obliga- 

tions of the Triple Alliance ; if it were her interest not to 

support her ally, he would plead his pledge to Russia 

to observe a benevolent neutrality. That is clear, and it 

only remains to inquire what the excuse for such in- 

defensible double-dealing can possibly have been. Baron 

von Marschall offers none. He does, indeed, say that 

no excuse is required, for that peace is the common 

interest of all the Powers, and the Secret Treaty tended 

to peace; but the next instant he admits that this 

argument is only used pro formd. Count Hompesch had 

asked, as spokesman of the Centre or Catholic party, why 

the Treaty was not renewed, and Baron von Marschall in 

replying on that point was unexpectedly frank. It was 

not renewed, he says, almost in so many words, because it 

was inconsistent with the Triple Alliance. “ According to 

paragraph 1 of our Treaty with Austria-Hungary, we are 

bound to aid the latter country with our entire fighting 

force in the event of her being attacked by Russia. A 
war between Austria and Russia would have raised the 
question whether we ought to remain benevolently 
neutral or come to the aid of Austria, and we should have 
been obliged to decide who was the aggressor and who 
the attacked. I admit that this is only theory, but so 
long as there remains a possibility of constructing such a 
theory an ally cannot be strengthened in his inclination to 
give free play to the sentiment upon which a treaty is based.” 
Therefore Count Caprivi, “a deserving and conscientious 
man,” refused to renew the Treaty, which, moreover, it 
was exceedingly difficult to keep secret. The Treaty, in 
fact, was given up because it seemed to Count Caprivi 
what it was—namely, a kind of treachery—and also, as we 
suspect, because the Emperor of Austria, who knew, more 
or less, of its existence, insisted that, as it expired in 1890, 
it should not be continued. At least that is how we 
interpret the hint we have italicised —a hint which 
followed a long argument that treaties, in the long-run, 
owe their validity to friendships between allies rather 
than to any words which may be inscribed on paper. 
Each ally must be friendly enough “to see that the war 
which had arisen was undertaken for just cause,” which 
was precisely what Prince Bismarck had arranged with 
Russia, that unless it were convenient he would not see. 
These declarations were accompanied by the strongest 
assertions that if Austria were attacked by Russia 
Germany would defend her, that all clouds between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy had been removed, and that 
the Triple Alliance was now in the fullest sense an 
Operative arrangement. It was all the more operative 
cause a@ question (clearly the Turkish question) had 








arisen which would probably occupy years, and which 
“rendered it most unlikely that any one Power would 
begin a quarrel of which the consequence would be to 
paralyse, checkmate, or cripple the strength of the 
Continental Powers.” They want their strength un- 
broken, the Baron implies, in order to settle the partition 
of Turkey in concert, and without the insular Power. 

The French papers say Baron von Marschall was obscure 
and reticent; and we have little doubt that he held his 
tongue as to many important facts,—indeed, he admitted 
that he did. But we cannot see that his speech is obscure 
or that it is possible to draw from it any but one deduction, 
—namely, that Prince Bismarck did, while strictly allied 
to Austria, make a treaty with Russia in order that he 
might have an excuse, if occasion arose, for leaving Austria 
in the lurch. He now affirms that Italy did the same 
thing, and if that is true, which we have other reasons for 
believing, the total effect of the revelations is that 
Continental Sovereigns and statesmen cannot be 
trusted. We shall find no statesman abler than 
Prince Bismarck, and he proposed to desert his sworn 
ally. We shall find no Sovereign more honest than 
the Emperor William I., and he signed the Treaty, 
which involved, at least, a contingent betrayal. There is 
no Minister in Europe more Conservative than the 
Marquis Rudini, and he imitated Bismarck, while his 
“chivalrous” master, King Humbert, played the same 
role as William I. Even Baron von Marschall, who 
professes to be more honourable than his predecessors, is 
full of disrespect for written documents, and declares that, 
with whole nations under arms, treaties can only be 
observed if those nations approve. Can any reasonable 
man doubt that, if it had been politic, any one of the five 
would, if England had joined the Alliance, have thrown 
England over, alleging that she was in secret the real 
instigator of war ? 

We see no use in singling out Prince Bismarck 
specially for blame. He was perhaps a little more 
unscrupulous than the rest, because for good or evil he 
was a stronger man, but they are all tarred with the same 
brush. The Emperor Francis Joseph comes out clean 
from this particular transaction; but he took Bosnia, 
which belonged to Turkey, as his price for allowing 
Turkey to be attacked by Russia; and we have no con- 
fidence that if M. Hanotaux could regain Alsace-Lorraine- 
in the same way, he would decline to close with the offer.. 
The truth is, Continental statesmen generally, as well as 
diplomatists, have set up a morality of their own, the car-- 
dinal principle of which is that all things are lawful, except 
assassination, if they have the immediate interest of a nation 
for their motive. Formerly assassination was included, and 
we suppose that as it is now left out we must congratulate 
the Continent upon its moral advance! Enough of laxness 
remains, however, to render all who are outside the system 
very suspicious, and to justify Englishmen in their belief 
that foreign alliances, except for some specific purpose to 
be accomplished within a limited time, are things to be 
avoided. They may be most effective and they may be- 
utterly ruinous. Just look at the real position of Austrja 
from 1884 to 1890. She had every reason to believe that 
she was protected by the Triple Alliance, she spent millions 
on the improvements in her Army demanded by the 
German Staff, and she incurred the deepest displeasure of 
the Vatican, which was to her rulers not only a grave 
annoyance but a serious political embarrassment. Yet 
throughout that period if the conduct of Russia had com- 
pelled Austria to attack her the Hapsburgs would have 
stood alone, with Germany on one frontier and Italy on 
the other smiling at their embarrassments and possibly 
condoling with them on their defeats. It is a monstrous 
system, and we are utterly unable to believe that it is. 
even an intelligent one. There is a sort of feeling in 
Germany, even among the body of the people, that if 
Prince Bismarck was treacherous, he was treacherous 
to gain advantages for them, and that it does not 
become them therefore to complain; but is that im- 
pression a well-founded one? The Secret Treaty in no 
way debarred Russia from attacking Germany, while 
it might have cost her, probably would have cost her, 
if the Emperor Francis Joseph was really aware of 
the transaction, the aid of half a million of good soldiers. 
The Austrian could have played the impartial spectator 
just as well as the German, and probably would have 
played it, first publishing to Europe the Secret Treaty as 
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-@ sufficient justification. Wholly apart from morality, 
mothing pays worse in politics than bad faith, which is 
exactly equivalent to loss of credit in commercial trans- 
actions. A nation may gain on a single transaction, as 
Prince Bismarck affirms that Germany gained on this one, 
but it loses the power of forming the sincere alliances 
which might be its protection or in an emergency its 
strength. Suppose for a moment that Prince Bismarck 
were again at the head of German affairs. Does any one 
fancy that the Hapsburgs would trust him, or that he 
could secure a British alliance on any terms whatever ? 
It may be said that he would have gained on the other 
hand the friendship of Russia; but of what good would 
that be to him when France, once more isolated, and, as 
her rulers would phrase it, betrayed, had been compelled 
4o compromise with Great Britain, and defend herself by 
-an alliance which had it existed in 1870 would, at all 
events, have saved Paris? It seems to us that the want 
of fidelity so marked in all these transactions is as fatal 
to the safety of the faithless Power as it is to her reputa- 
tion. The present German Emperor is innocent of all 
these transactions, and in fact repudiated them when he 
refused in 1890 the renewal of the Treaty; but then why 
did he ask the Cabinet of Lisbon for permission to land 
troops at Delagoa Bay? There was nobody to fight but 
England, with whom he was at peace. 





THE NEW CALAMITY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is seldom that we record any pleasant news from 
Africa. Events on the Dark Continent are usually 
calamities, as if the strange destiny which for three 
thousand years has kept its people so far in the rear of 
mankind had not yet spent its force, but was angrily 
punisbing the white intruders for daring to disbelieve its 
decrees. There is always war on the Niger, always 
diplomatic trouble on the Nile, always something dis- 
agreeable in our own South Africa. The bickering of the 
races there never ends, no war is ever final, and the white 
men grow to an unusual degree hard and unreasonable. 
We never find in South Africa the cheeriness of the 
Canadian Dominion, or the haughty tolerance of India, or 
the joily endurance of Australia, or the wind-defying 
persistence of New Zealand, but in their place only 
an unscrupulous, and to appearance angry, courage, 
very meritorious, but sometimes a little intolerable to 
calmer men. It is as if the climate, with its violent 
changes, made everything excessive and a little bad. 
Hither there is a great native rising, or the Dutch and the 
English are quarrelling, or somebody in command has 
made some huge blunder, or some explorer has forgotten 
that black men are not animals, or Nature has been striking 
out in her most malicious mood. It is true the discovery 
of gold and diamonds may be considered in South Africa 
itself an offset to the usual absence of pleasant events ; but 
to England the diamonds have brought nothing except a 
few capitalists, usually Jews, and a few more palaces in 
Park Lane; while the gold has produced an outburst of 
spiteful envy throughout the world which has already 
yielded serious diplomatic difficulties, and may yet involve 
us in a most dangerous maritime war. Has the Witwaters- 
rand, indeed, brought us more in actual profit than the 
additional millions which, because of it, we have spent, are 
spending, and shall spend upon Army and Navy ? 

This time the news is of varied misfortune. The corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph expects a new rising in 
Rhodesia, giving facts which show that at all events the white 
men of Bulawayo are seriously uneasy ; and Mr. Francis R. 
Thompson, the English “ pioneer” appointed by the Cape 
Parliament Commissioner for the prevention of rinderpest, 
has given his views of the extent in South Africa of that 
awful visitation. In- brief, the cattle of the whole 
Southern division of the Continent will be inevitably swept 
away. The plague has spread steadily southward from 
Uganda, and it will not be stopped except by the ocean 
water. All:means of prevention have failed. The infec- 
tion travels:it is scarcely known how, possibly in wool- 
bales, possibly through oxen used for draught, possibly 
through herds of wild gam-~, but it travels steadily on and 
nothing can be done. The English plan of exterminating 
infected herds has been tried, but it does not succeed ; it 
is almost unendurably costly in compensations and burial- 
fees—for the bodies cannot be allowed to infect the air— 
and in waste of cartridges—ls, 3d. per beast—and it 


rouses the natives, who think it is devised out of hostilit 
to them, into armed resistance. The white men of the 
settled Colonies dare not risk a rebellion which would in. 
clude the whole native population, and the plan of exter. 
mination has, in fact, been by a general consent, which 
includes that of the experts, pronounced impracticable. Even 
if Dr. Koch discovers the cause of the disease and a cure 
which is most improbable, he will be too late to save the 
herds; and the cattle, which are the mainstay of white 
agriculture and of native food, must be considered for al] 
practical purposes extinct. That is a dreary picture, but 
we can see no earthly reason why Mr. Thompson should 
exaggerate; his knowledge cannot be questioned, and 
private advices from infected districts all tell the same 
story. The herds aredoomed. The blow would be an awful 
one even to a European State, but to realise its weight in 
South Africa we must imagine not only that all our herds 
die, but all our flocks and all our horses, for throughout 
South Africa there is practically no meat, especially for the 
natives, except beef, and no means of transport except 
draught oxen. Away from the few railways the move. 
ment of produce will be arrested just when it is most 
necessary, when, that is, the tribes which have lived on 
meat begin to be pressed for food. Short of a failure in 
the silica sheaths of the cereals so that grain would trail 
instead of standing up, or an outburst of a pest like 
phylloxera at the roots of all cereals and grasses, one can 
hardly think of a misfortune more terrible, or one more 
certain to change all existing conditions of life as it is 
lived in South Africa. Their wealth has gone from the 
Boers, from the native tribes, and from the English stock- 
raisers, and for years to come they must take themselves 
to new and untried occupations, often, Mr. Thompson 
suggests, crowding into the towns, which can have no 
sufficient work for them todo. No present improvement of 
their position is possible, even if Parliament voted them ten 
millions, or Mr. Beit, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Barnato, and Mr. 
Rhodes agreed to make South Africa a free gift of half their 
piled-up millions. It would take years to import from 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, the only probable 
sources of supply, the new and large herds required, years 
more to suffer them to grow to the requisite dimensions, 
and even then a trickling stream of the disease carried 
down by some forgotten herd of wild deer would 
probably, unless science has meanwhile discovered a 
prophylactic, once more destroy all Colonial hopes. 
The misfortune is for a generation irreparable. Far away 
in the dim future, it is true, we may see good coming out of 
the evil,—a half-nomad population devoted to idleness and 
soldiering turned into quiet agriculturists, white squires 
farming on the great scale common in the South-Western 
States, and a land full of horses, which already exist in 
great numbers, and of motors employed for every kind of 
traction. But if the cattle die, and in Mr. Thompson’s 
opinion their. extinction is inevitable, the misery will 
come first, will be very deep, and will have far-reaching 
consequences. We should not wonder in the least, for 
instance, to see the Portuguese on the East and the 
Germans on the West Coast erased from the world. 
Apart, however, from an outburst of native rage, 
which, unreasoning as it will be, we cannot but think 
natural, every people attributing all evil to a new govern- 
ment, we cannot see, as outsiders, why there should 
be great loss of life. There will be food left everywhere 
for one year, surely ;—the people of all colours know how 
to grow wheat and mealies, the provision of seed cannot 
be beyond Colonial power, and, with hunger staring 
them in the face, all men will work hard, even at un- 
accustomed toil. It is not the means of life so much as 
wealth, and the power of locomotion, and the attraction 
to emigrants, which have in so large a measure come to 
anend. Those, however, over so large an area are terrible 
losses, such asin any country but ours would spread through 
society a universal sense of defeat. The Indian famine would 
be a smaller loss but that, human lives being involved, it 
very properly strikes the imagination more, and we shall 
have at the beginning of next year in all human probability 
to face both misfortunes at once. Life will not be all 
gladness for our people in the near future, nor shall we 
derive from our dependencies, as the Continentals say we 
do, nothing but the means of luxury. 

One lesson we all ought to learn from the misfortune 
that has fallen on South Africa, and that is to moderate 








our jealousy of measures restricting the import of live 
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attle. We have expressed that jealousy ourselves, 
fearing, a8 convinced Free-traders, that the politicians who 
sdvocated slaughter at the port of entry were influenced, 
in part at least, by a desire for Protection in its fiscal 
gnse, We have, too, rather doubted their argument that 
the State owed them compensation, seeing that the State 

‘veg no compensation to food distributors when their 
gnsound goods are confiscated for the general benefit. 
They had, however, sound scientific reason for their alarm. 
It is perfectly clear that one infected herd or even group 
of cattle if not slaughtered out at once may spread in- 
fection over a whole country ; and ours, be it remembered, 
ig a very little one, not a fifth the sizo of Rhodesia, 
whence cattle have nearly disappeared. And as it is 
grtain'that unless compensation is granted the existence 
of the disease will be concealed, the existence of a national 
necessity for the present preventive laws would appear to 
he established beyond dispute. We can but hope, indeed, 
that they will always prove, as they have hitherto proved, 
eficient, for if, as seems to be believed at the Cape, the 
infection can be transmitted in bales of wool, no country is 
ever safe. Wecan,however, but do carefully what we can, 
and keep on doing it, remembering with hopefulness that 
we have stamped out some diseases in the human subject, 
though in his case we cannot extirpate the infected, and 
that, although one form at least of malarious disease 
travels through the air, we have not suffered for centuries 
from a visitation like the Black Death or the Plague. 
The human subject, it is true, can help the scientific ex- 

rtas the animal cannot, but he very rarely does, and 
nevertheless the rate of mortality is steadily, though very 
slowly, decreasing. If we steadily and severely enforce 
wise precautions, insisting occasionally on a total pro- 
hibition of the import of live animals—for instance, no oxen 
from South Africa ought to enter Europe, or even their 
hides without disinfection—we may keep our byres as 
wholesome as we keep our Loadon streets. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PRAISE OF COMMERCE. 


W* rather think that Mr. Chamberlain was trying 
the effect of a little exaggeration on the minds of 
a Chamber of Commerce when he told the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday week that it was not too 
much to say that commerce is “ the greatest of all political 
interests.” His argument was that “ the Foreign Office and 
the Agricultural Office are chiefly engaged in finding new 
interests and defending old ones;” that “ the War Office 
and the Admiralty are mostly occupied in preparations for 
the defence of these markets and the protection of our 
commerce ;” that “‘the Board of Trade is entirely con- 
cerned with the great branches of industry;” that even 
“the Education Department bases its claims on the 
public money upon the necessity of keeping our people 
well to the front in the competition, the commercial 
competition, which they have to sustain;” and that “the 
Home Office finds the largest scope for its activity in 
the protection of the life, the health, and the promotion 
of the comfort of the vast army of manual labourers who 
are engaged in these industries,” whence the general con- 
clusion as he announces it. But let us suggest a very close 
analogy tothat argument. The life of the great majority of 
men, indeed of all except those who labour not, neither do 
they spin, is chiefly spent in providing for the wants of the 
body, either in directly producing its food and clothing, 
or in guarding its safety, or in providing for its health or 
cure, or in finding it the recreation which gives it rest 
and vigour, or in stimulating those various activities 
without which its nervous energy would decay, and there- 

fore its whole elasticity would collapse. Does that show 

that care of the body is the greatest of all the interests 
of man, or that those who look after bodily strength and 
health and vigour are serving the greatest purposes of 
human existence P Do we live and think and hate and 
love in order that we may eat and drink and wear clothes 
and walk and run and leap and swim and fight, or do we 
eat and drink and wear clothes and walk and run and 
leap and swim and fight in order that we may live and 
think and hate and love? Mr. Chamberlain would, we 
are sure, reply that the time devoted to providing the 
conditions of healthy life is subsidiary to these higher 
functions of life, and not the higher functions of life sub- 


Sidiary to their conditions. It is perfectly true that without 


society as we know it. But it only follows from that that 
the greatest of all politica] interests is the ultimate pro- 
duction of a great and disinterested social life, and that 
we must try the value of our commerce by the kind of 
social and national life which it builds up for us, and not 
the social and national life which we build up by the 
magnitude and value of our commerce. Would Mr. 
Chamberlain say,—we are sure that he would not say, 
but would strenuously deny,—that our commerce must be 
just and honourable in order that it may be great and 
rich, or that it must be just and honourable because 
that is one of the main objects of human life to 
which all other objects must be made subordinate ? 
Commerce is, of course, one of the greatest departments 
of human energy, of which it is both stupid and vulgar 
to be ashamed, or to make light. But commerce is 
subject to higher laws than any which arise from the 
desire to avoid losses and make gains, and unless these 
higher laws penetrate the whole State which cherishes and 
protects commerce, commerce may (and often does) de- 
grade a nation instead of ennobling it and nerving it to 
higher ends. How many States have degenerated when 
commercial greed has dominated them too entirely? Did 
Rome conquer Carthage because Roman commerce was 
more eager than the Carthaginian commerce, or because 
Roman patriotism was stronger than even Rome’s commer- 
cial greed while that of Carthage was not? When Canning 
said that— 


“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much,” 


he may or may not have libelled the Dutch, but he 
certainly pointed out one of the reasons why commercial 
nations often deteriorate, and certainly a reason that is 
not derived from the mere development of the commercial 
spirit, but rather from the development of that higher life, 
which is intended to rule and regulate the commercial 
spirit, and without which the commercial spirit becomes 
grasping and eventually ruinous to the national conscience. 


We hold, and we feel no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain 
himself holds, that the greatest danger of a commercial 
country is to betooexclusively,—in other words, too greedily, 
—commercial, and that this is at the present moment one 
of the gravest dangers of the English and American races. 
Of course it may be said, and truly said, that fair dealing 
is of the very essence of a prosperous commercial career. 
But true fair dealing will never spring from the unregulated 
commercial spirit alone. The duty of keeping your 
contract, “even to your own injury,” is not the offspring 
of the commercial spirit but of a much higher spirit 
which the commercial spirit habitually endeavours to 
overrule. The rise of all these endeavours to create great 
monopolies, corners, gigantic trusts, and the like, is the 
sign of a great peril which commerce will have to resist 
unless it is to prepare the way for its ownruin. The 
grasping spirit is the evil genius of commerce, not its good 
angel. We believe that unless England and America find 
some means of controlling and curbing that overmastering 
passion, we shall find such crusadesas Mr. Bryan’s ending 
in success and not in failure, and this not because Mr. 
Bryan was in the right, but because the grasping spirit of 
Capital provokes and elicits the grasping spirit of Labour 
till the two engage in a conflict fatal to both. We are 
not taking hold of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech because 
we doubt in the least that he really agrees at bottom 
entirely with the drift of these remarks, but because 
we regret that at the present great crisis in the 
commercial careers of the two nations, when we see 
Chartered Companies pursuing all sorts of sinister policies 
in one country, and greedy attempts to found gigantic 
monopolies springing up in the other, Mr. Chamberlain 
should not have seized the occasion to read a lesson to 
English Chambers of Commerce which might have proved 
a most wholesome warning of the perils which beset a too 
commercial people. Not, of course, that we share in the 
least that vulgar contempt for commerce which aristocra- 
cies sometimes affect, but because Mr. Chamberlain is just 
the man to show not only (as in this speech he does show) 
a hearty sympathy with the liberal and generous spirit 
of all the nobler commerce,—a spirit that never forgets that 
trade should benefit both parties to every transaction if jt 
is to be profitable in the highest and best sense, and not 
to inflict loss on one in order that the other may gain,— 





*ommerce we could not live, or at least could not live in 


but to point out the pitfalls into which a too grasping 
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commercial policy is leading not a few of the Anglo-Saxon 
millionaires. It is not safe to indulge that grasping 
spirit, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in that admirable 
part of his speech in which he rallied English manufac- 
turers on thinking of their consumers as persons whose 
duty it is to buy all that they want to sell, whether or 
not it has been adapted to the needs and wishes of the 
consumers, instead of taking home to themselves the 
duty of adapting themselves to the needs of the 
community they serve, and restraining their own 
dictatorial temper. It is this dictatorial spirit which 
is threatening commerce far more than any indolent 
or fastidious revulsion from commercial pursuits. The 
great capitalists are full of the desire to divide the whole 
profit of commerce among themselves. On the other hand, 
the labouring classes are not only coming to the full con- 
sciousness of their own power and rights, but are saturated 
with the notion that they ought to divide the profits 
of the capitalists among themselves instead of merely 
insisting on the fair rewards of labour. And between these 
two tendencies, both of them supremely selfish,—instead of 
filled with the idea that all true commerce means reciprocal 
gain,—a conflict is threatened which is likely to prove 
almost more dangerous than that between the armed hosts 
of Europe. We wish Mr. Chamberlain would give us a 
great speech on commercial justice,—a virtue not bred of 
eommercial instincts, but of those higher principles which 
ennoble and purify life. Commerce is great, but it is 
greatest when it is kept under the strictest discipline, and 
not allowed to think of itself as one of the supreme ends 
of human life. 





THE MARCH OF THE MOTORS. 


HE march of the motors from J.ondon to Brighton on 
Saturday, though it was partly spoiled, as everything 

in England is partly spoiled, by the enormous crowds 
drawn together to the show, seems to us to prove two or 
three things of importance very distinctly. One is that a 
heavy dray carrying a heavy burden can be driven without 
horses along our ordinary roads at a rate of at least ten 
miles an hour, and at an expense greatly less than that of 
traction by living animals. The petroleum engine will 
do that much for us, at all events, and that isa very great 
thing. Our first necessity is to quicken and facilitate the 
carriage of people and things necessary for agriculture 
from village to village, without the enormous outlay of 
eapital and disturbance of existing arrangements involved 
in the construction of a network of light railways with 
their indispensable iron bridges. We want, with roads 
8 they are, to be able to send a drayload of muck or 
turnips across Greenshire without making new roads, and 
without keeping big beasts to eat their heads off when 
they are not at work. The motor clearly can do that, can 
run up and walk down steepish hills, can be repaired at a 
blacksmith’s forge, and can carry its own food, petroleum, 
without greatly increasing its own load. It does not 
matter a straw how many cars failed to get to Brighton. 
That is only a question for patentees to quarrel over, as they 
will do very bitterly. The facts remain that some twenty 
motors or more did get to Brighton, that no roads were 
made specially for them, and that petroleum is the 
cheapest of all known methods of producing energy, much 
cheaper, at all events, than getting it out of horses or 
oxen by stoking them with oats and dry grass. That isa 
most important discovery, the curse of agriculture being 
that, as neither produce nor manure nor timber can do its 
own porterage, a distance of even two miles from a railway 
station doubles the cost of transport, which is now one 
of the heaviest of agricultural expenses. In countries 
like India, Russia, and Argentina the gain will be almost 
immeasurable, and even in Britain, we agree with Lord 
Winchiisea that it will be very great. The vibration 
of a heavy motor is of no importance when the things 
carried are dead, the stench does not signify in the open 
country, and as for the drivers’ spines, they must learn to 
sit as the great ladies of Rome it is believed used to sit in 
their springless chariots, upon seats of cord stretched loose 
in the manner of the hammocks used in country gardens. 
The moment the motor-dray is found to pay, it will be built 


cheaply of rough timber, or iron, it will need no costly 


tyres,and a class ef drivers will develop themselves, half 
labourers, half stukers, as they have already done for the 
reaping and ploughing machines. If they injure the 











i 
roads, the roads must be made harder, and they will not 
frighten the serene cart-horses, whom they will at no Jo : 
interval supersede. We have no doubt about the ultimat 
success of the motor-dray. ? 

The fate of the motor carriage or cab is by n 
well assured. The stench and the vibration caused by it. 
use of burning oil are abominable, and it is by no mew 
clear that we can get wholly rid of either of them. We 
are not entirely rid of the smell arising from paraffin ag 
used in lamps, and if we are to use highly rectified oils 
the new motive-power will not be cheap, while the element 
of danger from the cheap oils cannot be wholly eliminated 
“A Duchess Burnt in her Carriage” would be a fine ling 
on the placards, and would very soon smash the hopes of 
a whole legion of inventors. The vibration, too, and the 
noise seem to be inseparable from the mode in which the 
power generated expends itself. Nor is the difficulty of 
using motor carriages while horses still survive to be 
summarily pushed aside. Many horses, it is clear, will 
pay no attention to their new danger, but many otherg 
will, and the scene in Regent Street on a winter’s evening 
with half-a-dozen motor-carriages puffing out shining 
smoke, and half-a-dozen horses rushing madly through 
the crowd, may be too like Pandemonium to be tolerated 
even by the English pedestrian, who is so serenely 
indifferent to bicycles, overhead wires, and the chance 
that the underground cables may strike up an acquaintance 
with the gas-pipes, with a result—already witnessed once or 
twice—in baby earthquakes. The motors will have to be 
improved a great deal before they are generally applied 
to carriages and cabs, and we should not be surprised if 
London, and the cities of the world generally, had 
to wait until the electric engineers had proved that 
carriages can be propelled in safety by the force 
to be stored in light accumulators at an expense dis. 
tinctly less than that involved in keeping horses, 
They say in advertisements and prospectuses that they 
can do it now; but we want more evidence as to the 
weight of those accumulators, as to the time for which 
a carriage can be charged by the dynamos, and as to the 
weekly cost of the entire machine. Electricians as yet are 
delightfully vague upon all these points, and we hear from 
expert critics that there is a question of waste which bothers 
them, and at least one mechanical difficulty which, though 
soluble, is not perfectly solved yet. We shall all see, ifa 
company begins running omnibuses by electric energy; 
but till we see, all we can say is that a silent carriage 
capable of ten miles an hour, without smell and without 
vibration, ought in a great city to supersede every kind 
of means of locomotion. The desideratum is not yet 
attained though, and it is quite possible that we may have 
many years to wait, as we had for the acceptance of Mr. 
Swan’s electric light, and may then find, as in the case of 
that light, that sanguine speculators have greatly exag- 
gerated the convenience of the more scientific illuminator. 
We shall, we have little doubt, after two or three sets of 
shareholders have been ruined, and two or three inventors 
of genius have gone into asylums, find our streets filled 
with noiseless, swift, and perfectly controllable machine- 
carriages ; but the end is as yet, according to all the trust- 
worthy evidence, not quite in sight. 

Will not the end, if it is attained, create a great amount 
of human suffering? Yes it will to individuals, but not 
to the community. The old, the feeble, and the incom- 
petent will suffer horribly, as they always do in presence 
of a great social change. The rise in the wages of the 
highly skilled which has marked the advance of the last 
twenty years has caused, as we can affirm on the most 
positive evidence, a cruel mass of undeserved suffering, 
employers of necessity weeding out the unfit, and picking 
among applicants till men over fifty and men who are 
second-rate see nothing before them but charity, the 
workhouse, or that slow eating up of insufficient savings 
about which the Charity Organisation Society could, if it 
liked, tell such pathetic stories. If the motors succeed to 
the full, crowds of old drivers, old grooms, and stupid 
hangers-on of stables will be thrown suddenly out of 
wages, and will unquestionably suffer, as their betters do if 
they hold shares in unlimited banks and the banks break. 
They are very worthy folk many ‘of them, though rough 
of tongue except to superiors, they have often led lives 0 
singular hardship from exposure, they are liable to special 
diseases of their own, and those who are kindly disp 
could hardly find more deserving protégés, for that they 
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“1 be half-starved is nearly certain. But, on the other 
hand thousands of younger and stronger men with a 
snical turn and the adaptability which our people 
m to lose at fifty will find new billets open to them, 
snd will prosper in them more than those whom they have 
soperseded. The community will benefit, for though science 
is by no means all benevolence, that wonderful Pagan lady, 
with her bright armour and her scrutinising eyes, having 
wells of malignity in her heart as well as kindness—she 
hag in our own time created the lucifer match and the 
Anarchists—it is, we suppose, indubitable that anything 
which increases the force of man in his great fight to 
make the earth yield food benefits mankind. If the 
farmer can only save an hour a day in his people’s labour, 
that is 10 per cent. taken off his average expenses. The 
motor will do that for us; and if it rushes in its course 
over @ few thousand breaking hearts, well, the path of 
improvement has been strewn for ages with bleeding 
victims. It is well for us that in our time the bleeding 
is seldom consciously caused. As to the animals, 
we do not see in the great balance of things that they 
will suffer at all. The dogs, who at present are sadly 
puzzled, will learn to get out of the way, and although 
wilful cruelty to a horse is now rare in London, the vast 
majority of horses are deliberately worked out, as slaves 
used to be in Cuba, and then sold to be worked aitill 
harder in old age. If their numbers should grow fewer 
because science and avarice between them have bred a new 
motive-force, we do not believe that the sum of animal 
misery in the Metropolis will be in the least increased. 
The horse kept for pleasure or dignity is always well 
tended, and the horse kept for work is nine times out of 
ten better out of it all. 





THE SCANDAL OF THE WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


VERY grave scandal has come to light in connection 
with the London County Council. It has been 
discovered that the accounts of the Works Department 
have been “cooked” with an impudence and ingenuity 
hardly equalled is the annals of fraudulent companies or 
of insolvent States. Except that the motive does not 
appear to have been corrupt, the deceptions practised by 
the officials of the Department have been scandalous 
beyond exaggeration. There have been “falsely signed 
and bogus transfers,” “ transfers of materials at altogether 
unwarranted prices,” appropriations of invoices of goods to 
a job where the goods were not used, materials used and not 
debited to the job, and deliberate alterations of the cost of 
a job in order to make the job work out, not at its true cost, 
but at the cost which it was desired should appear in 
the accounts. To read the Report of the investigating 
Committee is to fancy one has got hold of an inquiry 
into the doings of some Department of the Third Empire 
or of some American municipality. To show that we 
are not exaggerating, let us quote the actual words of the 
Report made by the investigating Committee in regard to 
the “cooking” of the accounts of the work done at the 
Colney Hatch Asylum. “The principal clerk made up an 
imaginary list of materials from the works at Colney 
Hatch amounting, as valued by him, to £1,892, specially 
obtained the signatures of two foremen to the bogus 
transfers, and passed the amount to the credit of 
Colney Hatch and the debit of the Heath Asylum, 
Bexley, and Lewisham. The materials represented by 
this transfer never went to the job at all. Certain 
materials which really did go were represented by 
sundry subsequent transfers valued at £1,360, bond-fide 
transfers as to materials, but overvalued to the extent 
of about £270.” We doubt if the men who jobbed the 
rebuilding of Paris, or the satellites of Tammany Hall 
in its worst days, could have improved on the mechanism 
of fraud here created. The men who victualled a fortress 
by driving a stream of oxen into one gate of the town and 
out of the other, and so round and round all day, were 
mere amateurs compared to these compilers of imaginary 
lists. As we have said above, the motive does not appear 
to have beena corrupt one. That is, no one pocketed any- 
thing by the perpetration of these bogus transfers. They 
were merely designed to deceive the Works Committee, the 
County Coungl, and the public. The officials of the Depart- 
ment, according to the most probable theory, were alarmed 
at the attacks made upon it by the Moderate party in the 
Council. They feared that they would be abolished, or 











greatly restricted in their operations, unless they could show 
that they worked very closely to their estimates. Accord- 
ingly, they manipulated the accounts in such a way as to 
put the best possible face on the doings of the Depart- 
ment. As their defenders say in effect, ‘they did nothing 
corrupt, they merely deceived their masters.’ We must 
confess to thinking this defence at best an extremely lame 
one. It becomes positively ridiculous when it is carried a 
step further and we are told that the people really respon- 
sible for the scandals, the real criminals, are the men who 
criticised the Works Department and tried to show 
that it was not a benefit to the people of London. 
Their harsh criticism, it is alleged, drove the poor 
officials into committing acts of deception. They 
were so harassed that they had to deceive the Com- 
mittee and the Council in self-defence. Surely a more 
preposterous plea than this—it was seriously used in the 
debate in the Council and in the Press—was never heard. 
Jones is a householder with a large garden and hothouses. 
Jones’s wife, a shrewd woman, believes that the grapes pro- 
duced in the hothouses cost the family very dear, and 
that, in fact, they could be bought much cheaper at Covent 
Garden. This opinion she states freely to her husband, 
and for a year and more she keeps up a fire of criticism 
on the wasteful way in which the vinery is conducted. 
Mr. Adams, the gardener, who has no wish to have the 
out-of-door establishment reduced, is furious, and deter- 
mines to show that the grapes are not produced at a 
loss,—though, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Jones’s criticism 
is true. Accordingly, before he brings in his year’s 
accounts to Mr. Jones he transfers all sorts of items 
from the vinery to the rose-garden and the orchid-house, 
and by a complicated system of deception makes it appear 
as if the grapes were produced at, or even below, Covent 
Garden prices. There is, however, a suspicious look about 
the accounts, and Jones has down his confidential ckrk 
from the office to look into things. He discovers the de- 
ception and reports to Jones. What should we think of 
Jones if, under these circumstances, he was far more angry 
with Mrs. Jones than with the gardener, and upbraided her 
with driving the poor man into cooking his accounts by 
her cruel and unfair criticism ? We should of course say 
Jones was avery foolish fellow. But when the Progressives 
say that the Moderates are really to blame because they 
drove the poor officials into their deceptions, they are not- 
acting one bit less foolishly than Jones. Whatever 
epithets are deserved by Jones are also deserved by them. 
Acts of deception and bad faith, whatever the motive, are 
crimes, and must be treated as crimes. 


The specific scandal in the Works Department is bad, 
but the incident discloses something worse than that,— 
something which has not yet been. sufficiently noticed. 
The worst feature of the whole business is the breakdown 
of the system of administration pursued by the County 
Council. That the system has signally failed in a crucial 
case cannot, we think, be denied. One great object of all 
administrative systems is to obtain a visible and individual 
chain of responsibility for all acts. The people whose 
affairs are administered want in every case of maladministra- 
tion to have the means of tracing the responsibility from the 
bottom to the top, and to be able to say to a definite man 
at the top, “ You are the person ultimately responsible for 
this blunder or crime, which ever it may be, and we call 
upon you to answer for what has been done.” But under the 
existing system itis utterly impossible to adopt this attitude. 
There is no one on whom responsibility can be fastened. To 
dismiss a subordinate official is practically worthless, and 
to try to make a Committee collectively responsible is a 
farce. In theory, no doubt, the members of a Committee 
are severally and collectively responsible for their acts ; 
but this is mere theory. In practice, you may as well try 
to make a jelly-fish responsible. The responsibility in 
the case of the County Council is divided and subdivided 
between the officials, the members of the Committee, and 
the Council as a whole, till it entirely evaporates. Instinc- 
tively the public realises this. Though in the present 
case the Works Committee is responsible for the scandal, 
no one ever dreams of trying to hold them responsible. 
The public does not even ask their names, so little idea 
is there of their being answerable. We have repeatedly 
pointed out the evils which must in the end result from 
this want of visible and individual responsibility in the 
government of London, but we confess we were not pre- 
pared for so speedy and so striking a proof of the sound- 
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ness of. our complaints. We have said again and again 
that we have in London a system under which there will 
be no one to hang if, and when, a grave scandal occurs. 
A grave scandal has occurred, and there is no one visible 
on whom the responsibility can be fastened. 

What is wanted is the introduction of a system of 
Cabinet administration in London. At the head of each 
of the great Departments the Council should place a member 
in whose abilities they have confidence, and this member 
should be responsible to the Council, and so to London, for 
tke conduct of his Department. ‘The various heads of the 
Departments meeting together under the chairmanship of 
the Chairman of the Council should ineffect form the govern- 
ment of London. If the Council were wise they would pay 
each of these heads of Departments £2,000 a year—on the 
very sound principle that if you pay men and pay them 
well they will feel that they must take extra and special care 
to commit no breach of the trust they have accepted. But 
it will be said that this scheme gives the ordinary member 
of the Council nothing todo but totalk. Weare not sure that 
the ordinary member of the Council is fit for much more 
than that, any more than is the ordinary Member of the 
House of Commons. If, however, work is wanted for the 
members, let four or five of them be added to the head of 
each Department to serve him as an advisory Committee,— 
a Committee which he can use as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty uses the Junior Lords, but which cannot over- 
ride him. A Committee of this kind might, indeed, do a 
good deal of useful work in the way of inquiry and the 
like, but it should never be allowed to incur direct respon- 
sibility. That should always belong to the head of the 
Department. Even when he accepted his Committee’s 
advice the responsibility should be his alone. In this way 
London would always havea visible, tangible individual to 
hold responsible when things went wrong in a particular 
Department. At the present moment, for example, instead 
of looking hopelessly round for some one to punish, and 
finding nothing but a jelly-fish Committee, we should 
have a definite Minister of Works for London on whom 
to cast the blame. To say that this would be but poor 
satisfaction is not reasonable. In the first place, a 
Minister who felt himself responsible would probably have 
long ago found out the deception that was being practised. 
If he had not, his punishment and disgrace would cer- 
tainly prevent any future scandal of a similar kind. 
Responsibility, responsibility, and again responsibility ! 
That is the first and last principle upon which municipal 
government ought to be founded. 


OFFICERS AND CIVILIANS IN GERMANY. 

"LJ ERR MUNCKEL, the Radical Member of the 

German Reichstag who brought forward the in- 
terpellation on duelling, made one very neat point. 
Military honour, he said in effect, divides the world into 
two classes,—those who may be killed in a duel and those 
who may be killed without that formality. Recent 
incidents in Germany have shown that this is not at 
all an exaggeration. An officer who feels himself 
aggrieved, or whose comrades are of opinion that he 
ought to feel himself aggrieved, is bound to fight a duel 
if the other party to the quarrel is of the requisite social 
standing. If he omits to send the challenge his military 
eareer is closed. The military authorities consider him a 
dishonoured man, and for a dishonoured man there is no 
place in the German Army. But below the class which 
enjoys the privilege of the duel is the much larger class 
which is excluded from it. What is an officer to do if he 
is insulted by a man belonging to this class? Until lately 
the customary law in a matter of this kind was uncertain. 
But what is known as the Briisewitz case has gone some 
way towards making it clear. No doubt the hero of 
that incident has been sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment, and this, it may be argued, is sufficient evidence 
of the displeasure with which the authorities regard 
his act. But against this conclusion two things 
may be objected. One is the uncertainty that still 
exists whether the sentence will not be remitted. So 
long as it is not confirmed by the Emperor this must 
be accepted as quite a possible event, and his recent 
reference to the guilt incurred by any one who strikes an 
officer is one of singular significance Here is an officer 
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murder Lieutenant von Briisewitz is tried by cou 
martial and condemned. In the interval during which 
the proceedings of the Court are before the Emperor hi 
Majesty takes occasion to make a little speech in which he 
refers to the relation of the Army to the civil populatio 
What would have been more natural than to say something 
by way of censure of the want of proportion between the 
mechanic’s offence and the punishment inflicted on him by 
the officer. Death should at all events be the penalt 
for grave offences, not for a mere act of rudenees, 
But this is not at all what the Emperor is anxious 
to impress upon his Army. What he really strove 
to do was to magnify the murdered man’s guilt } 
bringing into the case an element of treason. “Who. 
soever,” he is understood to have said, “ strikes m 
uniform strikes me.” The employment of such words ~~ 
these, under such circumstances as these, does not 
suggest any very hearty concurrence in the sentence pro- 
nounced, inadequate as it was. More than this, it is an 
extraordinary revelation of the feeling of the Emperor in 
the matter. The sentence may be confirmed and carried 
out, but the prisoner will none the less be regarded with 
envy by thousands of his fellows. Even theugh the Emperor 
may not go the length of setting him free, the act will be 
understood to have the stamp of the Sovereign’s approba- 
tion. Lieutenant von Briisewitz may have been a little 
quick with his sword, he may have inflicted a fatal wound 
when a lesser one would have served the purpose. But 
he has felt the uniform of his master insulted, he has not 
stopped to calculate the precise guilt incurred by the 
author of the outrage, and though his career may be 
delayed and impeded thereby, he may well feel a modest 
confidence that promotion will come all the faster in the 
end. To create impressions of this kind is not the way to 
get the lives of civilians of the lower classes respected. 
Unless some very different notice is taken of the 
Briisewitz case than it has yet come in for, the act 
will become the standard—the heroic standard it may be, 
but still the standard—of how civilians who constructively 
push against the German Emperor are to be treated by his 
officers if they are not of sufficient station to be challenged. 


There is nothing in the speeches either of the Imperial 
Chancellor or of the Mimster of War to invalidate this 
inference. Prince Hohenlohe handed over the Brisewitz 
case to his colleague, and confined himself to a vague 
description of the proposals relative to duelling which 
the Prussian military administration will shortly bring 
forward. The authors will not, it seems, even aim at the 
suppression of duelling. All their efforts have been 
directed to its regulation. Rules have been framed with 
the view of reducing duels to a minimum, and of making 
it impossible that the verdict of a Court of Honour should 
ever necessitate a duel. A law which leaves duelling 
optional may in form be an improvement upon a law which 
left an officer no choice save to fight or leave the Army. 
But it is in no sense a law to put down duelling or even 
greatly to discourage it. It treats it as the right method 
of redress in certain cases, though it recognises that it may 
be hastily or mistakenly invoked in cases to which it does 
not properly apply. It is exceedingly improbable that 
regulations framed in this spirit will have even the 
limited effect which their authors profess to have in view. 
General von Gossler showed the utmost alacrity in taking 
the part of the Government case which had been handed 
over to him by the Chancellor. His speech might very 
well have been made at the trial by the counsel for 
Lieutenant von Brisewitz. He dwelt on the provocas 
tion the prisoner had received, on the purely defensive 
character of his act, on the lamentable introduction 
into the Reivhstag of that bad habit of calling murder 
murder to which the Army was accustomed in the Press. 
The Minister of War may be a bad Parliamentary tac- 
tician, but it is hardly likely that he would have taken 
a tone so certain to provoke a large part of his audience 
unless it were to prepare the way for an exercise of the 
prerogative of pardon based on these considerations. 
That some provocation had been given to the Lieutenant 
is not denied. What is felt is that this new extension of 
the divinity that doth hedge an officer really makes the 
slightest act of discourtesy a capital offence. Let it be 
granted that there was provocation, or even that—taking 





pushed by a mechanic, who refuses to ask his pardon and 
who is accordingly followed and run through the body 
For this deliberate 


by the man he had pushed against. 





into account the opinion a German officer has of himself 
and the opinion the Emperor has and wishes the Army to 
have of his uniform—there was great provocation, how 
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does that help matters? The murder was not committed 
at the moment the provocation was received. Lieutenant 
yon Briisewitz followed the man some way before he over- 
took and killed him. There is no possible sense in which this 
can be called an act of self-defence. The push—or whatever 
the precise insult may have been—was separated from the 

unishment bya distinct interval of time. Lieutenant von 
Briisewit had to rise and follow the man out of the room 
jn order to defend himself against a push already given. 
Even if we go all lengths with the Minister of War, and 
concede that in case of attack an officer is justified in 
using his sword, we are still a long way from any justifi- 
cation of the Lieutenant’s act. He used his sword not in 
ease of attack, but after an attack. There is all the 
difference between the two that there is between sudden 
anger and deliberate vengeance, 

It is an astonishing thing that even in Germany it 
should be possible for a man to reason in this way and 
yet remain a Minister of the Crown. Even under a system 
of universal service there is still a civil population, the 
lower classes of which, according to the doctrine preached 
by General von Gossler, hold their lives at the mercy of 
any officer who does not consider that they treat him with 
proper respect. This civil population has votes and 
returns representatives. But for any power that it exerts 
for its own protection it might as well be politically unen- 
franchised. If Prince Bismarck were still at the head of 
affairs we could understand this state of things better. 
But there is nothing to show that. the Emperor would 
have the resolution and persistence to measure himself 
against a Parliament which was really in earnest. The 
combination of universal suffrage with such acts as that 
of Lieutenant von Briisewitz is a very interesting and a 
rather discreditable political spectacle. 








DAY-DREAMING IN POLITICS. 
LMOST all men, perhaps all men with imaginations, are 
day-dreamers, and we suspect that a large section of 
them when they think about politics at all are political day- 
dreamers. That is to say, they delight in thinking over laws 
or systems of laws which, as they imagine, would improve 
mankind or increase its happiness, or, and this is more fre- 
quent, they imagine structural changes in society which, as 
they fancy, would cure its evils and make of earth a sort of 
antitype of the next world, of which latter they never, it 
should be noted, dream as a scene for the unimpeded exertion 
of energy. We have met in the course of life a good many 
men of this type, and have noted in them one invariable 
characteristic, that none of them, whether wise or foolish, 
shrewd or obtuse, can bear with patience a rough intellectual 
assault, especially if it takes the form of ridicule, upon the 
dream which colours their internal meditations. And there 
are a great many men who, knowing something of history and 
alittle of the present circumstances of the world, luxuriate 
in the kind of day-dreams which would be most natural in a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs,—new combinations of existing 
national forces through which the object dear to them, be it 
peace, or the dominance of Europe in the world, or the eleva- 
tion of the nations in mental dignity and usefulness, could 
easily be secured. We know a man, and one of no small in- 
telligence too, who was always in the intervals of his occupa- 
tion, which was drafting laws that he did not greatly approve, 
plunged in reverie on the change in the world which could be 
produced by an unexpected alliance among the little States 
for mutual defence and for maintaining so exact a balance of 
power that war should become almost an impossibility. It is 
not a harmful amusement, leading as it does mainly to 
statistical inquiries, unless it is indulged in by statesmen or 
sovereigns who can control armies, when it is apt to produce 
rather distressing results. Cardinal Alberoni, who so nearly 
set the world on fire, was, we imagine, a confirmed day- 
dreamer, always revolving combinations which never would 
work, and that also was, we suspect, the secret of Charles XII. 
of Sweden and, perhaps, of George Canning—at least his South 
American policy looks very like it. Napoleon I. confessed 
to long day-dreams of Asiatic conquest, and Napoleon III. 
must have been day-dreaming, in the true sense of the word, 
when he invaded Mexico “to restore to the Latin races in 
America their virility,” while the present German Emperor, 
as we read him, loses himself frequently in dreams, positive 
dreams, of colonial conquest, expansion, and creation of new 
Germanies beyond seas, 








The difference between such day-dreaming and almost 
any other is a singular one, of which we have little 
doubt, but for which we are unable perfectly to account. 
The day-dreamer of the ordinary kind always finds his 
dreams uninteresting unless he sets limits to them; he 
assigns a number of rooms to his palace; settles the number 
of editions to be sold of his next poem; or if he dreams, as so 
many do, of what he would do with wealth rejects the idea 
of a purse of Fortunatus, and confines his reveries strictly 
within so many millions. The dreamer on politics is apt not 
to do that, but, dismissing obstacles as mere impediments, to 
revel in thoughts which, if they could be seen, would make 
the observer think that his subject was living in a sort of 
fairy-land. Sir James Mackintosh confessed that when in his 
busy life occupation for a moment slackened, he lived another 
life as Emperor of Constantinople, with, we doubt not, the 
powers of the first man who occupied that position; and the 
present writer immerses himself occasionally in an even odder 
set of thoughts. He is conscious of having enjoyed for years 
a set of day-dreams all based upon the absurd theory that he 
had been invested with the power of making such changes in 
the geography of the world as would clearly benefit the haman 
race. He has thus at times made Scandinavia an island, 
covered the Sahara with a deep sea, submerged the peninsula of 
Ismid—thereby expelling the Turks from Europe—cloven 
the ridge which separates the Mediterranean from the Caspian, 
and refilled with water the ancient sea-floor which stretches 
from the Caspian up the valley of the Oxus, through the 
desert of Gobi, deep into the frontiers of China, thus 
finally separating the Russian and the British spheres of 
energy. Or he has swept away the cataracts of the Nile, 
thus allowing armed boats to steam unchecked from the 
Mediterranean to the Lakes, or he has doubled the number 
and range of those lakes, or he has made the Nigey lose 
itself in a mighty fiord, or, changing the scene, he has cleft 
the isthmus of Panama with a sea-filled ravine fifty miles 
wide, and stretched the already great Lake of Titicaca in 
Eastern Peru till it should be to Lake Superior what that 
wonderful volume of fresh water is to the Lake of the Five 
Cantons, the only lake we ever saw which looks as if it 
ought to be vast and is not. The impossibility, or indeed 
absurdity, of such visions—in which, by the way, there is 
always the same operative instrument, the rush of a mass 
of water not yet created—is no barrier to his enjoyment of 
them, nor, we fancy, is the existence of insuperable obstacles 
to any true political day-dreamer. Lord Salisbury’s great 
lady, of whom he made such sport for the Philistines at 
the Guildhall, who wanted him to send the British Fleet 
up the Euphrates to Van, was very likely not the mere 
ignoramus he fancied, but a day-dreamer who mistook a 
dominant fancy for knowledge,—by no means an uncommon. 
phenomenon in mental history. The usual day-dreamer never 
gets his currency wrong, bat to the political day-dreamer 
who is setting the world to rights by redistributions of power, 
or alterations of geography, obstacles do not exist. We read 
this week, in an idle hour, a novel (Pearson and Co.) by Mr. 
Louis Tracy, of whom, probably from ignurance, we had 
never heard before, called “ The Final War,” and thought for 
a time how foolish he was to ignore the great obstacles 
in the way of his story so completely. As we read on, 
however, we recognised that the writer was relating a day- 
dream and nothing else, relating it with singular force, though 
sometimes in the most careless English, and that thousands 
of readers, inchoate day-dreamers themselves, might, like 
ourselves, be fascinated by the tale. Mr. Tracy, pondering 
on the possibility of peace in a disarmed world, has dreamed 
a day-dream of how it might be secured and maintained 
for ages. Germany and France, intent on colonies, agree 
to attack England without giving her time to prepare her- 
self. The attack is beaten off, Russia is bribed to join the 
league, and then the Americans, suddenly convinced that 
the liberty of the world is at stake, join in on the British 
side, and the Anglo-Saxon race fights its battle of 
Armageddon against the world in arms. The race, aided 
by an improvement in the rifle for which we give the 
imagination of the author high credit, wins the mighty 
game, compels universal disarmament, and places the peace 
of the world under the only guarantee which will ever be 
respected,—viz., a certainty that the conquering Powers will 
summarily execute anybody who breaks it. That is the whole 
story, and it is quite absurd, the real impediments being 
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ignored all through; but there are a good many political day- 
dreamers in the world, and we doubt if one of them who 
happens to open the book will lay it down without reading 
every word up to p. 360, after which we advise him 
suddenly to stop. We doubt if we ever read a book exactly 
like it before, or one so completely a day-dream. It is as fas- 
cinating in its way as Mr. Sloane’s remarkable history of 
Napoleon, which like it, an expert in that matter says in 
another page, is as a military history all wrong. 

Is day-dreaming of this sort bad for the mind? We hardly 
see why it should be unless the mind is that of a man whocan 
move armies, for its only results must be a keener interest in 
the affairs of the world, and a greater disposition to learn up 
the facts upon which, in some way or other, all day-dreams 
must be based. Imagination is as necessary to the politician 
as to the historian, and its cultivation helps to correct that 
tendency to be absorbed in the infinitely little which, in 
America and England, is the curse of the average elector. 
A man must dream of something, and there is no more dissi- 
pation of energy in dreaming of the “ Parliament of man, the 
federation of the world,” or, as one well-known character we 
are acquainted with does, of the regulation of mankind by a 
highly humanised and Christianised white caste, than in 
dreaming of prosperity, or of those years of tranquil enjoy- 
ment which will never come to us in this world and probably 
not in the next, for it is hard to conceive of effort without 
pain or of an effortless existence except as a useless one. The 
one danger is that of mistaking dreams for thoughts, and 
except by the philanthropists it is not often made. At least it 
is not often made in England, where even dreamers have a 
practical side to their heads, and where even dreamers would 
never have proposed to pay off the National Debt by a vast 
production of hens’ eggs. Before he had written two sentences 
in favour of that project the insoluble problem, who is to buy 
the eggs, would be certain to have risen in his mind. The 
trouble of our people, at all events, is not too great a 
readiness to give the rein to fancy. Their allegiance is not to 
Queen Mab‘but to King Mammon. 





MR. J. G. ROMANES’S RELIGIOUS POEMS. 

HE publication of Mr. J. G. Romanes’s poetical remains 

by Messrs. Longmans is hardly a great literary event, 

but it may be justly said that the President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has rightly discerned it to be one of the 
most characteristic of the religious events of the present 
epoch. The late Poet-Laureate was the first, we think, to 
give full expression at once to the horror with which the 
theoretic mind discerned the atheistic interpretation which 
might be put upon modern science by a hasty candour, and 
yet that persistent glimmer of divine light through all the 
‘confusion, which compelled him to announce as the final result 
of all his contemplations that he faintly trusted “the larger 
hope.” This was, indeed, many years after the publication 
of Newman’s touching appeal to that “kindly light” which 
the heart of man “amidst the encircling gloom” invited 
to lend us its guidance,—perhaps the most characteristic 
of all the characteristic prayers of this bewildered but 
none the less religious age. But then when John Henry 
Newman, becalmed in his orange-boat in the Straits of 
Bonifazio, wrote the prayer at which both men of science 
and men of no science have alike so eagerly grasped 
as expressing at once their manifold uncertainties, and 
their irresistible faith that these uncertainties are being 
overruled by what the Ettrick Shepherd had called a 
“dawn of day that rises from the azure sea like breathings 
of eternity,” he was not thinking mainly of science and 
its enigmas, but rather of the pressure of a providential 
purpose on his own more or less bewildered and yet ardent mind. 
The “kindly light ” which he addressed was not the light that 
made a dim transparency of all the perplexities which the 
scientific study of Nature had caused, but rather the light which 
breaks upon the practical conscience of man when it sees too 
little for certainty, but too much for anything like despondency 
or paralysis of the will. Nevertheless, if we may fairly take 
the last fifty years of English religious thought as years 
that have dwelt chiefly on the scientific evolution of what 
may be almost called a theistic agnosticism coloured by a 
steady leaning towards Christianity, then Mr. J. G. Romanes’s 
thoughts and poems are almost as characteristic a product 
of the age as Newman’s beautiful and popular bymn itself. For 











what is the most significant note of his musings? To ou 
. . . * r 
mind it is a frank scepticism that finds its best h 
Sa Ope of 
ridding itself of all its worst fears by noting the contrast 
between what we may call the old natural theology and the new 
And what was the final result? A humble acceptance of Christ 
as the great revelation, with a frank admission that he himself 
had not yet attained all the confidence which he still hoped to 
find. And yet Mr. Romanes wasa biologist, and a biologist who 
had fairly confronted all the more bewildering problems of hig 
science, and confronted them in the spirit and under the 
personal guidance of the great evolutionist, Charles Darwin, 
Here, for instance, are two sonnets in which he draws very 
powerfully, first, the degenerate product of an evolution 
downwards, in the sloth,—and next, the evolution of that 
purely automatic civilisation among the most organising of 
insects, which seems to present us with a perfect type of what 
we may call a purely utilitarian community,—a community 
which provides admirably for the fulfilment of the most 
ingenious and minute purposes, and yet gives us no hint at all 
why such ingenious and minute purposes should ever have 
entered into the design of what we have learned to understand 
as a creative mind :— 
“Tuer Sioru. 
Thou most absurd of all absurdities, 
Thou living irony of Nature’s law, 
No wonder that in thee old Cuvier saw 
Grim signs of humour in an otherwise 
Not over-witty god: with ears and eyes 
Inverted, and each serviceable paw 
Transformed into a wretched hanging claw, 
Thou hast turned topsy-turvy earth and skies, 
*O “ paragon of animals,” why jeer 
At one who gazes with inverted eye? 
The “ change of attitude” thou findest here 
Is my attempt to follow thine, and try 
What benefit arises in this sphere 
By twisting all one’s being towards the sky.’” 
“To THE Ants or Texas. 
Ye busy, busy people of the wood, 
When I behold you working every day, 
And marvel at the wisdom you display, 
It seemeth but a questionable good, 
That such high instincts as you show us should 
Be given you by Nature to obey, 
When all they serve, by all their wondrous play, 
Is to conserve the life of emmethood. 
But if such end such means can justify, 
Let other insects learn what this would show : 
Our boasted thought can cast no sovereign eye 
Beyond the needs of life it needs must know; 
While, like this nest of ants, Humanity 
Doth ever sow to reap, and reap to sow.” (pp. 62-63.) 
There you see the mind of the biologist who is earnestly seek- 
ing for some excuse to “faintly trust the larger hope” and 
cannot as yet find it. In the sloth Mr. Romanes saw the 
irony of nature, a topsy-turvyness which told him how little 
security there is that evolution will always guarantee pro- 
gress, indeed how easily it may end in a sort of inertness 
which suggests to us creative purpose as weary of its toil 
and abandoning it in utter collapse and failure,—exemplified 
in a Caliban who is neither admirable in himself, nor even 
a stage on the way to something that might excite ad- 
miration in the future. And again, in the sonnet on the 
ants of Texas, Mr. Romanes paints powerfully an elaborate 
society ‘‘ of emmethood ” which, like the watch taken by Arch- 
deacon Paley as the starting point of his natural theology, 
leaves us wondering why so much skill was ever spent on 80 
small a result, unless that result were a means to some much 
greater end; and this it is very hard to imagine that a suc- 
cessful emmet civilisation can possibly turn out to be. 

And yet Mr. Romanes evidently found, not indeed in this 
biological failure, or this biological blind-alley which leads 
nowhere, but in the contrast between them and the real life 
of humanity (though like the ant it “doth ever sow to reap 
and reap to sow”), something which told him that what we 
reap is better than what we sow ;—since we sow corruption 
and reap incorruption, sow dishonour and reap glory, and 
probably at least sow a natural body to reap a spiritual body. 
For the following is the general result of all his long train of 
arduous meditations :— 

« Hesrews II. 10. 
(Easter Day, 1894.) 
Amen, now lettest thou thy servant, Lord, 
Depart in peace, according to thy word. 
Although mine eyes may not have fully seen 
Thy great salvation, surely there have been 
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Enough of sorrow and enough of sight 

T'o show the way from darkness into light ; 
‘And Thou hast brought me, through a wilderness of pain, 
To love the sorest paths, if soonest they attain. 


Enough of sorrow for the heart to cry, 
“Not for myself, nor for my kind, am I;’ 
Enough of sight for Reason to disclose, 
‘The more I learn the less my knowledge grows.’ 
Ah, not as citizens of this our sphere, 
But aliens militant we sojourn here, 
Invested by the hosts of Evil and of Wrong 
‘Till Thou shalt come again with all Thine Angel throng. 


As Thou hast found me ready to Thy call, 
Which ordered me to watch the outer wall, 
And, quitting joys and hopes that once were mine, 
‘To pace with patient step this narrow line, 
Oh, may it be that, coming soon or late, 
Thou still shalt find Thy soldier at the gate, 
Who then may follow Thee till sight needs not to prove, 
And faith shall be dissolved in knowledge of Thy love.” 
(pp. 81-82.) 
That is not indeed a great poem, but it is a singularly perfect 
expression of what the last fifty years of candid scepticism 
have elicited from the scientific study of Nature and man. We 
have learned that evolution is by no means a security for auto- 
matic progress, that it may result in degenerated forms like 
that of the sloth; that it may result in cut-and-dried civilisa- 
tions like those of the bees and the ants, which seem to our 
eyes singularly pointless, unless they lead further, which they 
do not appear to do; but that it may also result in such 
a life as man’s, where the whole drift either is, or may at 
will be made, ideal, an upward progress towards a goal never 
reached, but always advancing towards an infinitely larger 
and infinitely higher life, of which the type has been pre- 
sented to us for nearly two thousand years, but in all those 
two thousand years never closely approached by man, in spite 
of the profound spiritual passion which it has inspired in all 
who have freely submitted themselves to its influence. We 
believe that Mr. Romanes found what, no doubt, is the true 
key to the doctrine of design, when he painted in colours 
#0 effective the contrast between a limited design and 
that insatiable thirst for “more and better” life, of 
which, as Lord Tennyson said, our nerves are “scant.” 
Natural theology in Paley’s sense led to the inference 
of a limited mind behind the universe. Human theology 
in our modern sense is no wretched anthropomorphism 
kat only the opening of our minds to the truth that 
the spirit in the universe is to be interpreted by what is 
highest and best and most unsatisfied in ourselves, rather 
than by what is poorest and most effectually finished-off in 
the world below us. And yet in order that we may so 
interpret it, the spectacle of limited designs is essential. We 
eee in such designs not what we are, but what we are not. We 
see in them the sort of architecture which closes-in Nature as 
our own nature is not closed in, and never can be closed in,— 
because that nature is in organic union with an infinite 
purpose, an infinite life, an infinite sacrifice, an infinite love, 
and an infinite righteousness. 





TOWN MICE AND COUNTRY MICE. 
¢ NIVERSAL live-stock providers” are advertising 

two expensive breeds of mice for members of the 
fancy. These are tortoiseshell mice, a variety of the tame 
mouse, and Japanese waltzing mice. The latter are gifted 
with a hereditary tendency to waltz, some being better and 
some worse performers; but the habit is transmitted in the 
breed, and if one be taken from the cage it at once begins to 
turn round in circles, as if running after its own tail, and 
waltzes progressively round the table. 

Onur house mice, though seldom such pests as they are in 
parts of the Tyrol, where they have been known to emerge in 
scores to demand a share of the evening meal in private rooms 
in the hotels, area permanent nuisance in London houses. 
On the other hand, they are pretty—much more so than the 
albino tame mice, and more intelligent. The mouse does not 
look upon itself as an intruder, like the rat. It has a curious 
desire to be on terms with man. If it were only a useful 
little scavenger, instead of a form of vermin, it would soon 
assert for itself a position like that of the mongoose in India. 
It is never afraid of a solitary man—on the contrary, it will 
keep him company, desire to share his meals, and when en- 
couraged come regularly to feed and play. An instance 
was given recently by a correspondent in the Spectator of one 








which had learnt to answer to a name,—the same name as 
that of one of the children of the house,—and was killed by a 
stranger who thought he was being useful. 

There are social distinctions among mice. The old division 
into country mice and town mice is far from exhaustive. It 
indicates a difference of habit and habitat, but not of worldly 
position. Church mice have been long, and justly, considered 
to be the poorest ofany. Their food is mainly dead flies, bran 
from footstools, and in country districts the remains of corn 
samples which the farmers show one another at vestry meetings. 
It is a wonder that they ever succeed in bringing up their fami- 
lies, which, it may be noted, are usually born in nests made of 
bits of green or red baize taken from hassocks or pew-linings. 
The most prosperous—the exact opposite of the ecclesiastical 
mouse—is the collegiate mouse, which lives on or near the 
buttery staircase. In the precincts of the kitchen of Christ 
Church the mice look as fat as ortolans; and in the lobby 
outside “ Hall” these epicures have been observed to sit and 
warm themselves by the hot chests holding plates of roast 
meat, enjoying at once the sense of warmth and that 
savour of burnt-offering so grateful to Olympian nostrils. 
These sleek and well-liking buttery mice are quite distinct 
from the scholar’s mouse. The scholar’s mouse, like the 
scholar, lives plainly but well on quiet staircases, and loves 
late hours, and a lamp, and the company of a studious man 
with a book. Like the scholar he lives long, and becomes an 
ornament to his college, and looks forward, no doubt, to the 
days when the undergraduate whose rooms he shares will 
become a Fellow and tutor of his college, and have larger and 
better rooms, and share the biscuit which he eats with his 
glass of port with his old friend who kept him company when 
reading for the schools. The Magdalen mice are kept in 
check by one of the finest cats in the University. According 
to undergraduate belief this cat is on the foundation, and its 
maintenance provided for by endowment. It has a sense of 
its responsibilities, for it keeps watch or sleeps outside the 
doors of “ Hall,” thas safeguarding the alimentary centre of 
the college. 

The market mouse, which haunts Leadenhall and the 
“Baltic,” the railway mouse, a modern variety living in 
Spiers and Pond’s refreshment -rooms, and occasionally 
travelling and bringing up its family in well-stuffed carriages, 
the cabmen’s-shelter mouse, existing mainly on bits of mashed 
potato and crushed oats, and the Zo» mouse are all well- 
known grades of the town mouse. The Zoo mice are the tamest 
and least nocturnal of any. If it were desired to write a mono- 
graph on their habits, there could be no better place to do so 
than at the Zoo. There their parasitism, or “ commensalism,” 
to use the word most in favour for describing unbidden 
guests of this kind, is not directly dependent on man, but on 
other animals. They absolutely disregard the keepers and the 
public, and only seek to keep on terms with the animal whose 
cage they haunt. It is him that they reconnoitre to see if he 
is asleep, his meals they desire to share, his bed which they 
want to steal a little of, and in the case of some of the birds, 
such as the emus, his feathers which they want to bite off 
and take to their nests. They are bold or careful according 
to the character of the animal-prisoner they live with. In the 
gulls’ and herons’ cages, for instance, the Zoo mouse is quick 
and wary. For all that the herons often spike one on their 
bills, and, after washing it well, swallow it. Many of the 
monkeys will catch and kill a mouse, and so will the storks 
and cranes. The antelope-house, on the other hand, is a 
paradise for the mice. It is warm, dry, and quiet, and the 
antelopes do not mind them, and have plenty of oats, which 
the mice share. They will run over the elands when lying 
down, and seem to know that no one can enter the stalls to 
disturb them. They also know that animals which would 
hurt them are unable to get out. Six weeks ago a mouse 
trotted deliberately down the centre of the small cats’ house 
at the Zoo. The poor cats, especially the Egyptian wild 
cats, were wild with excitement, and sprang about in their 
cages. But the mouse knew he was safe, and strolled down 
the room and out of the door, stopping at intervals with the 
utmost assurance and nonchalance. The writer has never 
seen a mouse in the elephant-house, and is therefore unable to 
give an opinion as to the alleged nervousness which elephants 
are said to feel when a mouse runs over their foot, but all 
mahouts affirm the fact. 

The true “ country mouse” is a very different creature from 
the over-civilised town mouse. He does not live directly as a 
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dependent either on man or the animals kept by man, except in 
thestable cornbin. His whereabouts in summer is almost un- 
known. He disappears from houses, yet is not evident, as 
rats are, in the cornfields and banks. Yet as soon as the 
stacks have been set up for a month they begin to fill with 
mice. They multiply between the sheaves, cut runs round the 
whole circuit of the stack, connect these by cross passages, 
and have innumerable families. These are always laid in 
nests made of the soft “ flags ” of straw shredded and chewed, 
and young mice in all stages may be found in them from 
October till May and Jane. The writer has seen three hundred 
old mice killed out of one stack, besides the families, which 
the terriers ate. The most artistic way to catch mice at a 
stack-thrashing is to walk round as the outer sheaves are 
lifted, holding a zinc pail. When the sheaf is raised the mice 
leap from the stack, and the expert fielder catches them neatly 
in his pail, whence they cannot climb out. The chief mischief 
done by mice is in these stacks and among grain and seeds. 
Their peccadilloes in our houses are annoying, and sometimes 
amount to a serious nuisance. But the loss occasioned 
to the farmers is great. They waste and spoil more 
corn than they eat; “mousy” corn makes bad flour, 
and it is known that if mice get among bird-seed the birds 
are soon poisoned. A weasel or “ mouse-hunt,” as he is called 
in Suffolk, is more effective in killing them inside stacks than 
two or three cats watching outside, and they are now com- 
monly protected for the purpose. It is fortunate that our 
country mouse lives a hand-to-mouth existence, and does 
not hoard as well as steal, like the “economist mouse” of 
Siberia and Kamstchatka collects hoards both of grain 
and .berries for the winter. There is an allied ‘econo- 
mist mouse” in Iceland, which is said to ferry its collections 
across streams. The story seems to the writer incredible, 
but it is worth preserving, even as an example of animal myth. 
According to Dr. Henderson, “the party, which consists of 
from eight to ten, select a flat piece of cow-dung, in which 
they place the berries in a heap in the middle; then by their 
united force they bring it to the water’s-edge, and after 
launching it, embark, and place themselves round the heap 
with their heads joined over it, and their backs to the water, 
their tails serving as rudders.” In the Hudson Bay territory 
there is a house mouse which hoards. This is the white-footed 
mouse, which makes stores of grain, pieces of fat, and other 
food likely to be useful in winter. “ What is most singular,” 
writes Dr. Richardson, who observed it as far north as the 
Great Bear Lake, “is that these hoards are not found in the 
animals’ retreats, but generally in a shoe left at the bedside, 
the pocket of a coat, a nightcap, a bag hung against the wall, 
or in some similar place. It not unfrequently happened 
that we found barley, which had been brought from a distant 
apartment, introduced into a drawer, and that through so 
small a chink that it was impossible for the mouse to gain 
access to its store. The ermine is an inveterate enemy to 
this species, and pursues it even into the sleeping-rooms of 
houses.” 

The reason for this hoarding habit is probably the desire, 
common to animals living far north, to provide for the 
winter; but it is evident, if this is so, that this mouse has not 
yet learnt that civilised man, the new comer to the north, 
may be relied on to provide board as well as lodging through- 
out the year. This mouse is not yet thoroughly demoralised 
in the Hudson Bay country. It is said to be found in North 
California. If so, it would be interesting to learn whether it 
bas the same instinct to hoard in this more southern and 
more thickly populated latitude. Our “country mouse ” does 
not as a rule steal or spoil domestic articles like the house 
mouse; it makes its nest of what it finds out of doors, and 
leaves human property, other than grain, untouched. In 
this respect also America is worse off as regards mice than 
the Old Country. A large mouse discovered by Mr. Drummond 
in the Rocky Mountains used to gnaw the fur-traders’ packs, 
cut upand carry away their blankets, and even eat their boots. 
“A stout pair of English shoes were put ona shelf of rock, 
and in a few days were found gnawed into fragments as fine 
as sawdust.” It is tobe hoped that no rash acclimatiser will 
introduce this mouse as a pet into this country. If a 
referendum on the subject of domestic pests were submitted 
to the mistresses and maids of England, the extinction of the 
indigenous mouse would be decreed unconditionally. The 
only plea in its favour which they would possibly entertain 
would be the justification which its presence lends for the ser- 





vices of the household cat and kittens. But nothing short of 
a demand for mouse-fur as an article of luxury would cause 
any permanent decrease in their numbers, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD NELSON’S ENGLISH, 
[To THE EpitoR oy THE “Sprxcraror,”] 

S1r,—In speaking of the first proposed wording of the famous 
Trafalgar signal, in the Spectator of November 14th, your 
reviewer comments on the correction of Nelson’s “ doubtful 
English, at the instance of his Flag-Lieutenant, Pasco.” In 
Clark Russell’s Life of Nelson the alteration suggested by 
Pasco is represented as due, not to any objection to the 
Admiral’s English, but to the fact that “ expects ” was in the 
flag-code, while “confides” would have to be spelt out, as 
was the word “duty.” The use of the word “ confides,” with a 
direct objective clause in the sense of “trusts,” was not yet 
obsolete in Nelson’s time. Examples are given in Dr. Murray’s 
large dictionary, one being from “Old Mortality” (1816), — 
“confiding that it would have the support of Langdale.” 
Every reader who can look back even twenty or thirty years. 
can recall words which, during that time, have come into 
being, or have acquired a meaning formerly not recognised. 
We are apt to overlook the converse process, by which words 
are becoming obsolete, or obsolete in particular usages, so 
that the good English of nimety years ago may be no longer 
good English to-day.—I am, Sir, &., 


The High School, Blackburn. Marian GREEN. 





UNCONSCIOUS PERVERSIONS. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I think the following story is worthy of being 
recorded :—An illiterate person, after hearing her son preach 
for the first time, remarked to a friend: “I always did sap 
that our Joe wouldn't be a syphon.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





MR. HARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In a review in the Spectator of October 31st I saw 
quoted, from Mr. Augustus Hare’s autobiography, a very 
incorrect version of a pun upon “Jex” and “ Jaw,” “Lex” 
and “Law.” This pun was, I believe, published first when 
Miss (now Doctor) Sophia Jex-Blake was studying medicine 
at Edinburgh, and involved in a lawsuit as to her right to 
prosecute her studies. As far as I can see, the pun derives 
any point it may possess from the connection between “ Jex” 
and “Lex.” It is difficult to believe that the late Master of 
Balliol would have indulged himself in a rather pointless 
witticism at the expense of a personal friend, and it is in 
justice to his memory that I beg you to publish this cor- 
rection.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 





MR. BARING-GOULD'S “DARTMOOR IDYLLS.” 

[To THe EpiToR oF THE “SpPrectTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—In your notice of Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Dartmoor Idylls,” 
in the Spectator of October 31st, you cite the intended epitaph 
of John and Joan Noble, the hero and heroine of one of the 
stories. I donot know whether the conception of the coeval pair 
is original, or whether the author had heard of the Huntroyds 
case,—a case which shows that fact is often quite as strange 
as fiction. The Huntroyds are buried in Whitby churchyard, 
anda horizontal slab recessed in the south wall of the church 
near the chancel door formerly bore an inscription to their 
memory. The slab is still in existence, but the greater part 
of the inscription has become obliterated by time and weather. 
The first line containing the names of the Huntroyds is still 
legible. Amongst some family papers of the last century, I 
have an old copy made in 1766 of the inscription. I may 
observe that I am a descendant of the Huntroyds. The in- 
scription is as follows :— 

“ Here lie the bodies of Francis Huntroyds and Mary his wife, 
who were both born on the same day of the week month and year 
that ison the 19th day of Septr. 1600. They were married on 
the day of their birth, known by the name of their birthday. 
They lived together until they had 12 children born unto them. 
Then died aged 80 years and on the same day of their birth and 
marriage the one not above five hours befvure the other on the 19th 
of Septr. 1680.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. C. 
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A DOG-STORY. 
{To THe Epiror or tHE “ SpEcTaToR.”] 
$1r,—We have an old broken-haired white terrier, who can 
do almost everything except speak. He took lately to killing 
the fantail pigeons, who are so tame that they did not try to 
escape from him. For this offence he was duly chastised on 
more than one occasion, and then shut up in his kennel all 
day, which he hates. At last he gave us to understand that if 
he was allowed to come out again he would kill no more 
pigeons, and on this understanding he was released. A few 
days after, the gardener saw a strange upheaving going on in 
one of the beds on the lawn, and on looking closer, found a 
fantail pigeon buried alive, but not killed —lI am, Sir, &c., 
C. A. R. 





[*,»* We are sorry to find that the letter in our last impression 
headed “A Dog-Story,” and signed “E. S. P. Haynes,” dated 
from Balliol College, Oxford, was a forgery, and not written by 
the Balliol undergraduate of that name. ] 








BOOKS. 


——@——__ 

LORD BLACHFORD'S LETTERS.* 
LorD BLACHFORD, better known as Sir Frederic Rogers—he 
was made a Peer aiter his retirement in 1871—was for nearly 
thirty years an able public servant. He was appointed 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in 1844, a new offica 
called into existence by the passing of an Act of Parliament 
designed to stop the frauds connected with the creation of 
irresponsible companies. The work was new, the Act was 
loosely constructed, and the time being that of the first rail- 
way mania, when new bubble-companies were started every 
hour of every day, it was no easy matter to administer the law. 
Rogers remained at the post long enough to put some method 
into the business, and was appointed within the year 
Assistant Under-Secretary for the Colonies. In 1860 he 
became Under-Secretary, and in that capacity served for 
eleven years under three Liberal and two Conservative 
Ministries, his successive chiefs being the Duke of New- 
castle, Mr. Cardwell, Lord Carnarvon, the Dake of Bucking- 
ham, and Lord Granville,—of all of whom he has left graphic 
and characteristic portraits, in an autobiographical memoir 
drawn up for private circulation, from which Mr. Marindin 
has had discretionary power to extract illustrative passages 
for use in the present book. A sketch of the Colonial policy 
of England during his term of office dismisses the greater 
part of its work as a mass of “official details and con- 
troversies of the most petty kind,” in which the main interest 
was to see that the Colonial Office kept up a reputation for 
strict justice as a Court of Appeal, with a remainder of 
jarger affairs in which it was possible to watch with a 
more philosophic interest ‘the development of principles.” 
The two great principles noted by Lord Blachford as 
having been developed while he was in office, were that 
of Colonial self-government and the emancipation of the 
Colonial Churches, and he gives an interesting account 
of both movements. An Under-Secretary’s position is not 
one that leads to signal personal distinction in the case 
of a man who has little or no ambition, but it is one 
in which character and ability tell incalculably for the 
public good; and the fact that Lord Blachford’s official 
record is more sound than brilliant would not warrant the 
inference—which, indeed, would be the opposite of true 
—that his character was one of dull respectability and his 
written life uninteresting reading. 

It is not as the Colonial Under-Secretary of five and twenty 
years ago that Lord Blachford’s individuality is most interest- 
ing, but as the disciple and collaborator of John Henry Newman 
in the early days of the Oxford Movement,—the man of whom 
Cardinal Newman never ceased to regret that he had not 
gone all the way with him, saying, when near the end of 
his own life, that of all his friends Lord Blachford “ was 
the most gifted, the most talented, and of the most wonder- 
ful grasp of mind,” and that of all the friendships of his 
Oxford days none had approached his intimacy with Frederic 
Rogers. By an odd coincidence Rogers resigned his Oriel 
Fellowship, for very different reasons, at the same moment 


* The Letters of Lord Blachford, Under-Secretary of State f r the Colonies, 1860-71. 
Edited by Gcorge Eden Marindin. London: Jchn Marray. 











that Newman resigned his in connection with his secession 
from the Anglican Communijon;. and this coincidence gave 
rise to rumours that Rogers also had gone over to Rome. 
But Rogers never was inclined .to take that step; 
he developed at an early stage an anti-Roman feeling 
as well as an anti- Roman conviction, ‘and was occa- 
sionally taken to task by Newman for dwelling too much 
upon the weaknesses and too little on the merits of the Roman 
position. When the divergence of opinion betwéen the disciple 
and the master made it impossible for them to work together 
any longer, Rogers took the initiative in recognising that their 
friendship could not continue on the same footing, and he 
addressed a letter to Newman in which he records the 
immensity of his debt to his beloved master, and reveals 
very beautifully the earnestness and humility of his own 
character. After stating his conviction that the time has 
come when their old terms of intimacy could no longer continue, 
he says :— 

‘‘I wish, before the time has passed for such an acknowledgment, 

to have said how deeply and painfully I feel—and I may say have 
more or less felt for years—the greatness of what I am losing,and 
to thank you for all you have done and been to me. I know that it 
is in a great measure by my own act that I am losing this, and I 
cannot persuade myself that I am substantially wrong, or that I 
could long have avoided what has happened. But I do believe, 
if I may dare to say so, that God would have found a way to pre- 
serve to me so great a blessing as your friendship if I had been 
less unworthy of it. I do feel most earnestly how much of any- 
thing which I may venture to be thankful for in what I am is of 
your forming—how more than kind—how tender you have always 
been to me, and how unlikely it is that I.can ever again meet 
with anything approaching in value to the intimacy which you 
gave me.” 
To have possessed this intimacy, to have known its worth, 
and, knowing it, to have given it up, and having given it up, 
to have kept unimpaired and unembittered the mutual respect 
and affection which were its foundation—so that the two were 
friends to the end of their lives, and Newman could speak as 
he did of Lord Blachford at the last—may be said to make a 
certificate of greatness, And greatness, in a very valuable 
sense of the word, is the impression we get of Lord Blach- 
ford’s character from the beginning to the end of this 
extremely interesting and pleasant biography. Though 
Rogers regretted when, jointly with Mr. S. Wood, he 
became the treasurer of the Tractarian cause, that neither of 
them were “clerics,” it gives a new interest to the retelling 
of the often-told tale of the Oxford Movement that the story 
this time is that of a layman. A ‘passage from the auto- 
biographical document already mentioned describes the 
nature of the attraction the Movement had for Frederic 
Rogers when he went: up to Oriel in 1827 with a brilliant 
record of character and scholarship won at Eton :— 

“In Newman’s Sermons and Hurrell Froude’s conversation I 

found an uncompromising devotion to religion with a discourage- 
ment of anything like gushing profession, which I had been 
brought up to dislike and distrust—also a religion which was 
fervent and reforming in essentials with a due reverence for 
existing authorities and habits and traditions, all which I had 
been brought up to respect—also a religion which did not reject, but 
aspired to embody in itself, any form of art and literature, poetry, 
philosophy, and even science which could be pressed into the 
service of Christianity. And this met my own desires and 
tastes—not to say my own conception of what man was made for. 
And lastly I was greatly captivated by the idea that it was 
possible for a Church not only to teach the truth, but by its dis- 
cipline to clear itself from impurities and enforce to a certain 
extent holiness of life among those who belonged to it.” 
To Hurrell Froude’s fascinating character, with its stimu- 
lating combination of joyous energy and tremendous earnest- 
ness and even severity, Lord: Blachford’s full tribute was 
paid in a paper of recollections incorporated in Dean Church’s 
Oxford Movement. But the sketch of him as a College tutor 
given in the present volume adds a few fresh touches to the 
picture :— 

“He was anything but learned. In lecture he gave you the 
idea of not being, in knowledge, so very much in advance of those 
whom he taught; but he had a fine taste, a quick and piercing 
precision of thought, a fertility and depth of reasoning which 
stimulated a mind which had any quickness and activity. He had 
an interest in everything; he would draw with you, sail on the 
river with you, talk philosophy or politics with you, ride over fences 
with you, skate with you,—all with a kind of joyous [sic] enjoy- 
ment. Mischief seems to have been his snare as a boy, and a con- 
trolled delight in what was on the edge of mischief gave a kind of 
verve to his character as a man, This made him charming to those 
whom he liked.” 

It was not till after Froude’s death in 1836 that his most 
intimate friends knew by how stern a self-discipline the wild 
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impulses of his character were controlled. The common 
sorrow for his loss brought Newman and Rogers closer to one 
another, and “for the next year or two they were together for 
the greater part of most days.” 

An account of a visit paid by Lord Blachford to Newman 
many years later, when Newman was at Birmingham, must be 
our last extract bearing upon this side of the book. He found 
Newman warmly affectionate, and full of interest in old 
friends and old memories, but in spite of the charm of his 
reception, the predominating impression got by the visit was 
one of profound melancholy :— 

“ There he is almost alone in a large house with none of his old 

friends about him, overworked, and that in a way which is not his 
own line,—not what he had expected or planned for himself or for 
which he seemed fitted, thrown away by the communion to which 
he has devoted himself, and evidently sensible that he is so thrown 
away.” 
The division of the party having broken up plans for con- 
tinued residence and usefulness at Oxford, Rogers came to 
London in 1842 to read law; and he gives a racy description 
of the manner in which he was immediately pressed, almost 
against his will, into the occupation of leader-writing for the 
Times :— 

“I dined with Mr. Walter and his son in Printing House 
Square at five o’clock, and found that I was expected to write an 
article then and there on one of the subjects of the day. I pro- 
tested my inability, not supposing myself capable of doing such a 
thing in less than a week. This was pooh-poohed. I tried, found 
it possible, and found also that I was expected to repeat the 
process next day; same hour, same dinner, short conversation 
after dinner, then the subject was announced and I was left alone 
till tea-time, when Mr. Walter appeared, read aloud what I had 
done, with criticisms, and after correction carried off the copy to 
the printer. When the article was finished the same process was 
repeated, and when I was disburdened of the whole article I 
went home to bed. Gradually it appeared that I was expected to 
do this (exceptis excipiendis) every evening. And being, though 
an Oxford Don, not skilful in saying No, or in evading saying 
Yes, while Walter was an adept in the art of making you believe 
that you had peo yourself to do what he wanted you to do, 
I found myself soon engaged to write a daily article, usually in 
the manner aforesaid, with a very liberal salary. I neither wanted 
nor expected one or the other.” 

The appointment to the office of Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies put an end to the work for the Times, and the 
same year, 1845, saw his resignation of his Fellowship. Two 
years later he married, and a few months later succeeded 
to the family baronetcy. Next to the intimacy with Newman, 
the deepest friendship of Lord Blachford’s life was that with 
Dean Church, and in this case circumstances and character 
worked together to deepen intimacy as life went on. Some 
of the most delightful letters in the volume are addressed to 
Dean Church. Another friend with whom intimacy began at 
Oxford and lasted through life—though here again divergence 
of opinion came at a certain point to hinder collaboration— 
was Mr. Gladstone. And yet another distinguished friend and 
correspondent, especially of late years, was Sir Henry Taylor. 
Family letters—to his brothers and sisters and, very notably, 
to his wife—reveal very pleasantly the lighter side of Lord 
Blachford’s character. He had the pleasant habit of ex- 
pressing himself fully in correspondence, telling a story well 
with abundant detail, and opening his heart on all that 
interested him in art and science and literature, and more 
especially as to the characters of the people he came in con- 
tact with. His portraits are admirably vivid, searching, 
shrewd, but not unkindly. Altogether, one gets from his 
domestic letters an impression of an exceedingly loveable as 
well as genial and amusing man. We regret beyond every- 
thing that limits of space make it impossible to quote in full 
the letters from Paris, repeating, with infinite enjoyment of the 
fan, Monsieur Mohl’s humorous account of bis experiences of 
service in the National Guard in Louis Philippe’s time; or 
the curiously interesting account of his meeting at dinner the 
Comte de Bruce, a survivor of the days before the Revolu- 
tion, who had been a page of Louis XVI., and talked out of 
his personal memories of the things his hearers had just been 
reading of as history in “Carlyle,” giving them the sort of 
thrill one might experience if a man had started after- 
dinner conversation with, “I remember Julius Cesar say- 
ing to me just as he was going off to Gaul.” A remark of 
this loyal survivor of the ancien régime to the effect that after 
all it was to Napoleon Bonaparte that the present existence 
of Christianity in France is due, fell strikingly upon Lord 
Blachford’s appreciation of the other side of a question. An 
anecdote of boyhood illustrates well his fairness of mind, and 





also his power of distinguishing between the real and the 
plausible in argument or policy. He was staying with his 
schoolfellow, James Colville (afterwards Sir James Colville, 
whose sister he married), at the house of Colville’s mother, 
who wrote of him :— 

“He is a clever boy of his age [eleven], up to so much conver. 
sation of all kinds. He asked James whether he thought John 
Napper (a schoolfellow) a good arguer. Jem said he supposed 
he was, ‘for he always got him into a puzzle in five minutes,’ 
‘Ah! but that is because he takes unfair advantage. If one 
makes a real mistake, a palpable one, he takes hold of that, and 
whatever one says after, throws that mistake in one’s teeth. [ 
hold that not to be close arguing.’ ” 

The letters of Lord Blachford’s later years have the charm 
that belongs to an old age singularly free from the regreta 
and blanks common to the declining years of life. Hig 
greatest friends all outlived him, as does his wife. The strain 
put upon friendship by divergence of opinion had been 
weathered in youth, and age brought him the consoling expe. 
rience of sympathies unbroken and early aspirations not 
left behind. He accepted the peerage offered to him by 
Mr. Gladstone with characteristic simplicity and candour, not 
undervaluing the honour, or underrating the probability of hig 
being able to be of use in Parliament. But his keenest 
interest from the time of his retirement from the Colonia} 
Office was in country affairs,—improvements upon his estate 
and plans for the welfare of his tenants. He continued to write 
from time to time for the Guardian, which paper he had founded 
together with other Oxford friends in 1845, by way of carrying 
onthe work of consolidating the High Church party and spread- 
ing its influence, and occasionally for the Edinburgh Review. 
And his letters to his friends, in spite of a protest that it is 
one of the disadvantages of old age that it has nothing to say, 
continue to the end full of interesting, solid, and suggestive 
comments upon passing events in politics and literature and 
philosophy. He died on November 21st, 1889, “ followed in less 
than a year by Cardinal Newman, and a few months later by 
Dean Church.” 





MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BALLADS.* 
No one can say that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ballads have 
too much of idealism in them. Indeed, the puzzle is to 
discover why any form of verse should be appropriate to 
some of them at all. The real secret of verse surely is, that 
rhythm and rhyme supply an appropriate outward framework 
to suggest the inner harmony which either corresponds to 
the order, or rebukes the disorder and apparent anarchy, of 
the moral universe. Even mocking verse,—and no verse has 
much more mockery in it than much of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s,—should suggest, and if it is good, does really 
suggest, that the mocker mocks at himself as well as at the 
rest of the world, and that there is, deep in his heart, a passion 
of scorn even for his own mockery. And this, no doubt, is the 
explanation of much of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s love of verse, 
and will explain adequately the best of his so-called ballads, 
—such ballads, for instance, as “ The Rhyme of the Three 
Sealers” or “The King” or “ An American”; while such an 
explanation is not needed for “ Mulholland’s Contract” and 
“ The Last Rhyme of True Thomas,” of both of which last the 
drift is quite serious and not mockery at all. But why should 
verse be in any sense appropriate to such pieces as “‘ Birds 
of Prey’ March” or “The Jacket” or “The Sergeant’s 
Weddin’ ” or “ Bill ’Awkins” or “ Back to the Army Again,” 
or a good many others of the same type which are full of 
dusty and repulsive detail, with only the faintest ring evem 
of that finer scorn which saves so many of Mr. Kipling’s 
ballads from utter shabbiness and squalor? We suppose the 
answer to be that even when there is no definite insight into 
that physical or moral or spiritual beauty, which makes the 
beat of a great rhythm and the music of a recurrent rhyme 
so fascinating, there is a craving in the mind of the versifier 
to “make believe” that some such superficial music is at the 
source of the rhymster’s self-satisfaction. What are drinking- 
songs, which have been popular all over the world, but the effort 
to drown, in a sort of chorus of half-affected exultation, the 
inner discontent which really beats at the heart of these jovial 
orgies? Take the semi-martial, semi-intoxicated ballad which 
Mr. Kipling calls ‘‘ The Jacket,” intended to celebrate some 
small success which was gained by a half-drunken company 
with a quite drunken captain at its head, and it will be pretty 
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clear that the jovial ring of the so-called ballad is a spurt of 
skin-deep hilarity to hide the inner sense of shame at the 
whole proceeding.—a proceeding which must have resulted in 
disaster but for the cowardice of the foe :— 


“ Through | the Plagues of Egyp’ we was chasin’ Arabi, 
Gettin’ down an’ shovin’ in the sun ; ; 
An’ you might ’ave caHed us dirty, an’ you might ’ave called us 


ry, 

An’ you might ’ave ’eard us talkin’ at the gun. 

But the Captain ’ad ‘is jacket, an’ the jacket it was new— 
(Orse Gunners, listen to my song !) 

An’ the wettin’ of the jacket is the proper thing to do, 
Nor we didn’t keep ’im waitin’ very long. 

One day they gave us orders for to shell a sand redoubt, 
Loadin’ down the axle-arms with case; 

But the Captain knew ’is dooty, an’ he took the crackers out 
An’ he put some proper liquor in its place. 

An’ the Captain saw the shrapnel, which is six-an’-thirty clear. 
(’Orse Gunners, listen to my song !) 

‘ Will you draw the weight,’ sez ’e, ‘ or will you draw the beer ?’ 
An’ we didn’t keep ’im waitin’ very long. 

For the Captain, fc. 


Then we trotted gentle, not to break the bloowin’ glass, 
Though the Arabites ’ad all their ranges marked; 

But we dursn’t ’ardly gallop, for the most was bottled B ass, 
An’ we'd dreamed of it since we was disembarked : 

So we fired economic with the shells we ’ad in ’and, 
(Orse Gunners, listen to my song!) 

But the beggars under cover ’ad the impidence to stand, 
An’ we couldn’t keep ’em waitin’ very long. 

And the Captain, fc. 


Sowe finished ’arf the liquor (an’ the Captain took champa 
An’ the Arabites was shootin’ all the while; 
An’ we Jeft our wounded ’appy with the empties on the plain, 
An’ we used the bloomin’ guns for pro-jectile ! 
We limbered up an’ galloped—there were nothin’ else to do— 
(Orse Gunners, listen to my song !) 
An’ the Battery came a.boundin’ like a boundin’ kangaroo, 
But they didn’t watch us comin’ very long. 
As the Captain, &c. 
We was goin’ most extended—we was drivin’ very fine, 
An’ the Arabites were loosin’ ’igh and wide, 
Till the Captain took the glassy with a rattlin’ right incline, 
An’ we dropped upon their ’eads the other side. 
Then we give ’em quarter—suck as ’adn’t up and cut 
(’Orse Gunners, listen to my song!), 
An’ the Captain stood a limberful of tizzy—somethin’ Brutt, 
But we didn’t leave it fizzing very long. 
For the Captain, &c. 
We might ha’ been court-martialled, but it all come out all right 
When they signalled us to join the main command. 
There was every round expended, there was every gunner tight, 
An’ the Captain waved a corkscrew in ’is ’and 
But the Captain ’ad ’is jacket, fe.” 
And there are not a few of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ballads of 
which such eagerness to drown the truth in devil-may-carish- 
ness is the secret. This specimen, however, represents the 
worst type of Mr. Kipling’s ballads. The best of them do 
not give us the squalid side of the British soldier or sailor, 
carrying off the ferocity of his appetites with rowdy bravado, 
but the scornful spirit that dissects out the hidden discontent 
with all the soldier’s or sailor’s poor achievements, as sharply 
and effectually as “the American spirit” is delineated in the 
following fine lines to which we believe that we called our 
readers’ attention many months ago upon their first appear- 
ance. Mr. Rudyard Kipling speaks in the name of ‘The 
American Spirit ” in the following verses :— 
“ Through many roads, by me possessed, 
He shambles forth in cosmic guise ; 
He is the Jester and the Jest, 
And he the Text himself applies. 
The Celt is in his heart and hand, 
The Gaul is in his brain and nerve; 
Where, cosmopolitanly planned, 
He guards the Redskin’s dry reserve. 
His easy unswept hearth he lends 
From Labrador to Guadeloupe ; 
Till, elbowed out by sloven friends, 
He camps, at sufferance, on the stoop. 
Calm-eyed he scoffs at sw ord and crown, 
Or panic-blinded stabs and slays : 
Blatant he bids the world bow down, 
Or cringing begs a crust of praise ; 
Or, sombre-drunk, at mine and mart, 
He dubs his dreary brethren Kings, 
His hands are black with blood—his heart 
Leaps, as a babe’s, at little things. 
But, through the shift of mood and mood, 
Mine ancient humour saves him whole— 
The cynic devil in his blood 
That bids him wock his hurrying scul ; 


gne), 





That bids him flout the Law he makes, 

That bids him make the Law he flouts, 
Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 

The drumming guns that—have no doubts; 


That checks him foolish-hot and fond, 
That chuckles through his deepest ire, 

That gilds the slough of his despond 
But dims the goal of his desire ; 


Inopportune, shrill-accented, 
The acrid Asiatic mirth 
That leaves him, careless ’mid his dead, 
The scandal of the elder earth.” 
That isa true and masterly delineation of the high-falatin’ 
conceit, of the petty vanity, of the blatant passion, of the 
imperious appetite for praise (not happily described as 
“cringing” for “a crust of praise”), of the childish’ heart 
which “ leaps, as a babe’s, at little things,” and of— 
“ The cynic devil in his blood 
That bids him mock his hurrying soul,” 
and thereby confers upon him the bitter salvation of self- 
knowledge, to be found in the shrewd Yankee spirit, which 
is also the shrewd modern spirit of most of our civilisa- 
tions. Who but Mr. Kipling could have painted the cynicism 
which bids the Yankee, and, indeed, the modern realist, so: vine 
as he has the aaa to be true to himself, 
“—flout the Law he makes, 
That bids him make the Law he floute, 
Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 
The drumming guns that—have no doubts.” 
Indeed, at the bottom of Mr. Kipling’s realism there isa deeply 
seated touch of idealism after all, and it is this which inspires 
the mockery of his best verse. We see this idealism con- 
fessed in the preliminary “Song of the English,” which, we 
have no doubt, really expresses Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s leading 
aim in awe all even of those not infrequently too equate 
songs: 
“ Fair is our lot—O goodly is our heritage! 
(Humble ye, my people and be fearful in your wirth:!) 
For the Lord our God Most High 
He hath made the deep as dry, 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the Earth! 
Yea, though we sinned—and our rulers went from righteous- 
ness— 
Deep in all dishonour though we stained our garments’ hem. 
Oh be ye not dismayed, 
Though we stumbled and we strayed, 
We were led by evil counsellors—the Lord shall deal with 
them! 
Hold ye the Faith—the Faith our Fathers sealéd us; 
Whoring not with visions—overwise and overstale. 
Except ye pay the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 
Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble- 
tale! 
Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown; 
By the peace among Our peoples let men know we serve th 
Lord! 


Hear now a song—a song of broken interludes— 
A song of little cunning; of a singer nothing worth 
Through the naked words and mean 
May ye see the truth between 
As the singer knew and touched it in the ends of all the 
the Earth!” 
At the same time we think that our author would have done 
well to give us fewer of the utterly squalid ballads and 
more of those which are redeemed by at least some flashes of 
high feeling. Perhaps Mr. Kipling will tell us, as he makes 
the “Totem” of a savage tribe in the Neolithic Age tell the 
poet of that age by way of rebuke to his dogmatism :— 
* There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right.” 
Indeed, for anything we know there may be six hundred and 
ninety ways of constructing them, and all of them right ways 
too; but we deny that all Mr. Kipling’s are right. He ought 
to recognise that the “cynic devil” in his blood, shrewd and 
useful as he may be in exposing the falsehoods of men’s 
hearts, has limits to his usefulness, and that he may be 
a good deal too proud of that cynic devils rather bumble 
achievements. Mr. Kipling aspires to draw “The Thing 
as he sees it, for the God of Things as they are,” but 
he should try to see a little more of the better “ Things,” 
and a little less of the worse. After all, the proportion of 





the evil in the world, great as it is, may be exaggerated, and 
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to our mind he does exaggerate it, and certainly underrates 
the importance of seeing the better “ Things as they are” at 
least as clearly as the worse. Some of them he does see, but 
to a good many of these better Things he seems not only 
blind, but now and then a little proud of being blind, which 
is not very wise even for the bard of the average English 
soldier. His prose stories are in this way better than his ballads. 
We are allowed to see more of the better side of man in the 
stories, than we do in nine out of ten of the ballads. Surely 
the squalor should be even less ostentatious in his verse than 
in his prose, whereas it seems to us to be rather the other way. 


MR. W. D. HOWELLS’S IMPRESSIONS.* 

It is as a writer of stories that we are acquainted with Mr. 
W. D. Howells, particularly of delicate love-stories, abounding 
in that quaint humour, that “tossing about of possibilities,” 
that subtle balancing of motives, characteristic of modern 
American fiction. With a sincere admiration for his stories, 
we read with much interest Mr. Howells’s records of personal 
“ impressions,”—sketches with details and accessories touched 
in accurately though lightly, as in the chapters on an old- 
fashioned printing office or a Boston police-court, and pictures 
dark with the more sombre tints of city problems and the 
meaner aspects of city life. We suppose that every chance 
visitor to a police-court receives the impression of being at 
some form of dramatic representation, but we imagine that 
“‘ Police Pastorals ” soon pall on the regular attendants and 
officials, who fail to derive amusement even from the witnesses 
who in apparent good faith damage conclusively the case they 
are called to support. 


Mr. Howells has evidently gone into the question of outdoor 
relief more thoroughly than his sense of humour will allow 
him to admit. He has as large-hearted a toleration for 
impostors as had Stevenson or Lamb; theoretically he would 
not pauperise the beings who beg for money, but practically 
he regards them as already pauperised, and sums up the 
argument for and against almsgiving by declaring that if an 
apparently destitute man asks for alms “ one must not be too 

He balances his motives 
and responsibilities towards his fellow-citizens in the same 
half-pathetic, half-humorous fashion that Mr. and Mrs. Elmore 
weigh their motives for snubbing the Austrian officer in A 
Fearful Responsibility :— 

“ When I am in the presence of want, or even the appearance 

of want, there is something that says to me, ‘ Give to him that 
asketh,’ and I have to give, or else go away with a bad conscience, 
-—a thing I hate. Of course I do not give much, for I wish to be 
a good citizen as well as a good Christian ; and as soon as I obey 
that voice which I cannot disobey, I hear another voice reproach- 
ing me for encouraging street-beggary.” 
It may seem hard to refuse the small coin that is asked of us 
in the name of charity, but it is often an act of pure selfish- 
ness to give indiscriminate alms. If the writers of begging- 
letters and the fraudulent impostors who live on the credulity 
of their richer neighbours thrive, while the honest poor who 
are too proud to beg go unheeded, is it not offering a premium 
to dishonesty and idleness? A little investigation will throw 
light on many dark corners; if any one really wishes to give 
alms of that which he hath, let him find a recipient who may 
be redeemed from utter want and enabled to start afresh by 
a little timely and judicious help. But investigation takes 
time and trouble, and of all easy forms of conscience-salving, 
giving to the nearest beggar is the easiest. Mr. Howells also 
records his experience of dreams. At the conclusion of a 
chapter in Across the Plains Stevenson says of the “ Brownies” 
who guided his nightly dreams :— 

“The other day they gave me a surprise, entertaining me with 
a love-story, a little April comedy, which I ought certainly to 
hand over to the author of A Chance Acquaintance, for he could 
write if as it should be written, and Iam sure (although I mean 
to try) that I cannot. But who would have supposed that a 
Brownie of mine should invent a tale for Mr. Howells?” 

If dreaming vividly coherent dreams is really a sign of inven- 
tive genius, then Charles Lamb’s idea, that the “ degree of the 
soul’s creativeness in sleep might furnish no whimsical 
criterion of the quantum of poetical faculty resident in the 
same soul waking,” is a true one, and not merely one of his 
whimsical fancies; but we have never heard confirmation of the 
theory, though we owe “Kubla Khan” to the influence of 





* Impressions and Experiences, By William D, Howells, Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 





sleep, induced, it is true, by a narcotic. Stevenson’s essay “(np 
Dreams” is interesting from the relation of personal 
reminiscences that it contains. We turned at once to 
see whether Mr. Howells also had plots of stories suggested 
to him in his sleeping hours, or whether some historic 
or poetic sprite had brought him ideas properly belong. 
ing to an historian or poet; but he seems to have had 
only the more usual dream-experiences, the grotesque fancies 
or fears common to most people. He has never dreamed of 
the literary personages he has invented, nor have they been 
the outcome of his dreams; he owns his belief, or rather 
terror, that the dreamer is the real man, that his con. 
science and power of self-control act as a kind of watch-dog 
over his worse self during the day, but that when the watch. 
dog is off duty, the primitive or natural man is at liberty to 
act as he pleases ; his “ soul” has left him at the mercy of his 
own evil nature, and in his dreams he becomes what, except 
for the grace of God, he might always be. However this may 
be, “ Dreams are the interludes which fancy makes,” and we 
are at a loss to account for the extraordinarily foolish freake, 
in which neither our better nor our worse self predominates, 
but we are merely actors in some ridiculous situation that we 
could never have imagined in our waking hours, and for 
which no theory of laws of association or train of ideas can 
account. We notice that Mr. Howells speaks of a continuons 
dream that distressed him greatly in his childhood, and was 
“indescribably appalling.” He dreamed that he was gliding 
down flights of stairs without touching the steps with his 
feet. This particular dream often comes to the present writer, 
who glides along a road or passage or downstairs without 
the mechanical action of walking or running; but instead of 
being “appalling” it always brings with it a sense of using 
triumphantly a power which is known to be latent, which 
power is a source of unbounded satisfaction to the possessor. 
Sir Thomas Browne speaks of “ flying” as a vision of health- 
ful sleep, but that is a different experience to the experience 
of gliding along the ground without the fatigue of motion. 


We gather nothing but sensations of noise, and ugliness of 
buildings nineteen or twenty stories high, “a deliriam of 
lines and colours, a savage anarchy of shapes,” from the 
chapter on “New York Streets.” We are accustomed to 
think of our London streets as busy and noisy, but after the 
following description of New York streets we may congratu- 
late ourselves on our comparative tranquillity :— 

“There are lines of horse-cars perpetually jingling up and 

down, except on Fifth Avenue, where they have stages, as the 
New Yorkers call the unwieldy and unsightly vehicles that ply 
there, and Lexington Avenue, where they have the cable-cars. 
But the horse-cars run even under the elevated tracks, and no 
experience of noise can enable you to conceive of the furious din 
that bursts upon the sense, when at some corner two cars 
encounter on the parallel tracks below, while two trains roar and 
shriek and hiss on the rails overhead, and a turmoil of rattling 
express-waggons, heavy drays and trucks, and carts, hacks, 
carriages, and huge vans rolls itself between and beneath the 
prime agents of the uproar.” 
The human aspects of a great city, the overcrowding 
and the poverty, the slums but a stone’s-throw from the 
luxurious dwellings of the rich, are aspects common to all 
great cities. And the problem of housing the poor, which 
needs grappling with more than any other problem of 
civic life, is as perplexing in the New World as in the Old. 
Without decent surroundings, without sufficient light and air, 
wit hout a plentiful and cheap supply of water, it is impossible 
to insist upon purity or even decency of life; the reformation 
of streets and dwelling-houses must be carried out by the laity 
before spiritual reformation can be insisted on by the clergy. 
What Mr. Howells says of New York is as sadly true of this 
vast Metropolis of ours :—‘‘ Upon the present terms of leaving 
the poor to be housed by private landlords, whose interest it 
is to get the greatest return of money for the money invested, 
the very poorest must always be housed as they are now. 
Nothing but public control in some form or other can secure 
them a shelter fit for human beings,” 


Mr. Howells has recorded his impressions of people and 
places, sketched with microscopical detail, lighted up with a 
keen sense of humour, and also shaded with seriousness when 
occasion requires. We know nothing, however, of his literary 
tastes, though he hints that he chose the poems for the country 
newspaper edited by his father; perhaps he is keeping these 
“experiences” for another book ? 
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_———_ 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF DR. SAMUEL BUTLER.* 


que biography of a schoolmaster-Bishop published more than 
half a century after his death would seem to be somewhat 
belated. Few of his pupils, very few of the clergy with whom 
he bad to deal in his brief episcopate, survive. To the rest of 
the world, except that very small portion which is interested 
in the history of classical scholarship in England, or is familiar 
with the Sabrinae Corolla and the Arundines Cami, his name 
must be unknown. Yet Mr. Samuel Batler has produced two 
very interesting volumes. We are almost inclined to regret 
the publisher's ordinance which reduced the original twelve 
hondred pages to the eight hundred with which we have now 
tobe content. The lapse of time has been in his favour, for 
he can use documents which five-and-twenty years ago he 
must have suppressed. And he has not allowed himself to be 
hampered by considerations of relevance. An amusing letter 
and the stores at his disposal evidently contained an 
abundance of such—goes in, however slender the tie that con- 
nects it with Dr. Butler. Hwmani.nihil alienum. 
Samuel Butler, himself educated at Rugby under Dr. 
James, one of the good Rugby masters whose fame has been 
eclipsed by Dr. Arnold, was elected to the Head-Mastership 
of Shrewsbury by St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, which had, 
andstill has, the patronage. This patronage had not been very 
wisely exercised in the past, but this time the choice was 
admirable, thongh the College did its best to counteract. the 
good by appointing as second master a very ill-qualified man, 
who continued to be a thorn in his chief’s side during all but 
the last six months of his thirty-six years’ tenure of his office. 
One of Butler’s first acts was to ask the advice of his old 
teacher, and Dr. James replied by three letters in which he 
gave a full account of the Rugby curriculum. Classics were 
allinall. On Monday at 7 a.m. there was a history lesson, 
Scripture, English, or Roman; on Saturday at 12 elegant 
extracts of poetry were read. ‘ Now also,” Dr. James pro- 
ceeds, “mathematics were done, which was my utter ruin at 
the time.” Ruin from one lesson a week! But nothing in 
the letters will more amaze the present generation than the 
list of “Books of Amusement for Upper Boys’ Library.” 
Here it is :—-Guthrie’s Geography, Beauties of Spectator, Tatler, 
te, Beauties of Rambler, Adventurer, &c., Beauties of Pope's 
Works, Elegant Extracts in Prose, Elegant Extracts in Poetry, 
Elegant Epistles, Adam’s Roman Antiquities, Lempriére’s 
Bibliotheca Classica. ‘The little boys were not so rigorously 
treated. They might read Moral Tales, Tales of the Custle, 
and Sandford and Merton (not unwisely abridged). Among 
the little boys’ reading-books are Footsteps to Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Sacred History—“ One would have thought,” observes the 
biographer, “ that Mrs. Trimmer might have been approached 
without footsteps ”—and History of Little Jack, “ which,” says 
Dr. James, “is full of goodness for little boys.” What has 
become of Little Jack ? 
Shrewsbury was not a paradise. “I found it,” wrote 
Dr, Butler eight years after his appointment, “with scarcely 
asingle boy.” ‘Town boys flocked in, but “none of them had 
received any regular education,” and their parents had no 
idea of discipline. The most gentle of schoolmasters, so 
circumstanced, could hardly have escaped the imputation of 
severity. And Dr. Butler held aloof from Shrewsbury 
society,—an error of policy, as he afterwards owned. From 
one cause or another the first eight years of his reign brought 
very little comfort or profit. In 1806 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Rugby. But now the tide turned at Shrews- 
bury. One of his pupils (Thomas Smart Hughes) had won 
earlier in that year one of the Browne Medals at Cambridge. 
It was the first of a quite extraordinary series of academical 
successes. In 1808 the Professorship of Greek, vacant by the 
death of Porson, was suggested by his friends. But he was 
beginning to see his way to rewards which no Professorship 
could equal, and the post fell to Monk, nicknamed “ farthing 
candle,” a far inferior scholar. In 1809 an edition of Aischylus, 
on which Dr Butler had been employed for more than ten 
years, appeared, and was fiercely assailed in the Edinburgh 
Review by J. J. Blomfield. Blomfield was a Porsonite as 
Batler was a disciple of Parr. It is amusing to see from the 
biographer’s comments that the ashes of the strife are not 
yet wholly cold. He quotes a story about Porson which 





* The Life and, Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler, Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 


shows what we all know, that he was over-fond of drink, but 
does not impugn his scholarship. And he severely criticises 
an article, possibly by Porson, on the geography of the 
Odyssey. It shows, says he, that the great man “ could be as 
reckless and as superficial as any subsequent writer on this 
subject has proved himself to be.” To be careful and pro- 
found in this matter it is necessary to hold, with the biographer 
himself, that the Odyssey was written by a woman and written 
in Sicily. The feud between Butler and Blomfield lasted for 
some years, was healed, broke out again for a time, when 
Blomfield, then Bishop of Chester, reproved the Head-Master 
for sharpening his pencil in chapel to be ready for correcting 
exercises, and ended in peace. 


The history of the school under Butler was not remarkably 
eventful. He had some difficulties in the matter of discipline. 
“Wear a wig, thir,” was Parr’s advice when consulted. The 
wig failed, for the boys took liberties with it. ‘“ Wear a 
broader brim, thir,’ was the second counsel,—i.c., take the 
D.D. degree. For this a special Grace of the Cambridge 
Senate was wanted. Butler had enemies; but the Grace was 
carried, the Trinity opposition being out-manceuvred, as T. S. 
Hughes writes, by fixing the day to coincide with their grand 
commemoration. “They wisely sacrificed their spleen to 
their pudding.” In 1818 there was an outbreak of in- 
subordination, in spite of the broad brim. This was 
suppressed by an extensive banishment of the ringleaders. 
The causes of complaint are not specified. But we hear 
early in the following year of an insufficiency of bedding. One 
good upper-blanket (with another under) and a quilt are not 
a bountiful provision ; indeed Dr. Butler, writing to Dr. R. W. 
Darwin, expresses his willingness to add another. In 1829 there 
was the “ beef row.” As soon as a round of beef was put on the 
table, all the boys left the hall, declaring that the meat, which 
they had not waited to see, was not fit to eat. The Doctor re- 
quired the prepositors to apologise; as they refused, he dismissed 
them all, There were scholars among them whom it must have 
gone to his heart to send away, as Robert Scott (afterwards 
Master of Balliol) and Brancker, who won the Ireland 
Scholarship while still a schoolboy. Happily they all came 
back, for their parents compelled them to ask pardon. But 
though the annals of the school were not eventful, except, as 
has been said, for a series of brilliant successes (some sixty 
University prizes and scholarships, not to speak of First 
Classes and Wranglers at Cambridge alone in thirty years), 
they are illustrated by a most interesting correspondence. 
Letters were still written in those days, and Dr. Butler was 
happy in the possession of friends who were past-masters in 
the art. The letters from J. S. Tillbrook are particularly 
entertaining; every reader will share the biographer’s regret 
when he comes to the last. Another eminently notable 
correspondent was Baron Andreas Merian, a Swiss em- 
ployed in the Austrian diplomatic service, which he ex- 
changed for the Russian when Austria entered into the 
Napoleonic Alliance in 1812. Of course, there are many mis- 
cellaneous letters, not always relevant, but always interest- 
ing. Under date 1823, for instance, we find a correspondence 
with a Nonconformist minister about a Latin inscription 
which he had been requested to write for a brother minister 
at Manchester. A Latin inscription is a very serious matter. 
“To the scholars of those days,” says the biographer, “an in- 
scription was like the sound of the bugle to a war-horse. ‘It 
is all very well,’ said Dr. Parr, ‘to say that So-and-so is a good 
scholar, but can he write an inscription?’” Dr. Butler criti- 
cises the inscription submitted to him with a good-humoured 
severity. The deceased had been described as “ huius 
ecclesiae antistitis.” You can’t say ecclesiae—we epitomise his 
criticism—for in England it means a church, not a meeting- 
hovse. You can’t use antistes, for it meansa Bishop. Sacellum 
is impossible, for you have no consecration. “See, your 
detestable heresies exclude you from the use of the Latin 
tongue.” We may put the inscription in its first and in its 
corrected form (our readers must imagine it set forth in proper 
form, for which Dr. Butler gives minute instructions) :— 

“ MS. Guhelmi Hawkes huius Ecclesiae olim antistitis viri gravis 


literarumque sacrarum doctissimi qui praecepta virtutis quae 
oratione luculenter exposuit acerrimeque suasit vita illustravit.” 


“MS. Guhelmi Hawkes Legis Divinae per xxxi annos in his 
Zidibus Interpretis Viri Gravis Literarum Sacrarum doctissimi 
is aliis quae praecepta virtutis in docendo luculenter exposuit ea 
suis ipse moribus pulcerrime illustravit.” 
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London: John ey ee: ae : 





A propos of Dr. Butler’s scholarship we may note that he 
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wrote, sometimes at least, Greek without either accents or 
breathings. Before we leave his career as a schoolmaster we 
may give a quotation in which he sums up its financial 
results :— 

“In spite of the heavy demands I have had upon me, to the 

extent of £14,000 and upward (of which a very considerable sum 
must be sacrificed), and notwithstanding the settlement of my 
three children in marriage, and other heavy drawbacks made to 
secure a large landed property to my eldest grandson [note by 
Editor, ‘not the present writer’], in which I have been obliged 
to make great investments at a very low rate of interest, and have 
consequently much reduced my income, on the average of the last 
ten years, I have been enabled, though keeping a carriage and 
living in good style, to put by full £4,000 a year.” 
This is certainly good, and done, it must be remembered’ 
with small charges. In 1820 the terms for boarders were 
forty-six guineas. In 1836 Dr. Butler resigned, and was 
appointed the same year to the bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry, the Coventry portion of the diocese being separated 
a year after. He had held the archdeaconry of Derby for 
the fifteen years previous, and had thus acquired some know- 
ledge of diocesan affairs. His episcopate was but brief, laeting 
less than four years. His health was so broken that he could 
hardly show his quality. That he was capable of exercising 
a vigorous discipline is evident. In the spiritual qualities 
that go to make up a great Bishop he was certainly wanting. 
All that we can learn about his religious position is that he 
did not like an Evangelical. He was a prelate, we imagine, 
of the eighteenth-century type. To him enthusiasm must 
have borne the sinister meaning which that century attached 
to it. But, whether as schoolmaster or Bishop, he lived up to 
his lights. And we are greatly obliged to his grandson for 
letting us see him “in his habit as he lived.” 





EXPERIENCES IN MANIPUR.* 

Mvucu has been written within the last few years about 
Manipur, and, as we write, that distressful neighbourhood 
and its distressful history are being made the topic of an 
Oxford Street melodrama at popular prices. 
disposed to repine at this reaction, as reaction indeed it is, 
and rather applaud the swinging pendulum, justum et tenacem 
propositi, to make these odds all even. Hitherto the odds 
have been far too great against those servants of the Empire 
whose work is done beyond the echo of Fleet Street printing- 
presses; we hear far too little at home of them and their 
achievements. An army of English troops, for example, goes 
out from home—it may be to Egypt—and after half an hour’s 
hard fighting returns to this country to be received with 
wedals and renown. If this enthusiasm is an error, 
we think it an error on the right side. But mean- 
while, do we think enough of our Indian troops and 
their English officers who are engaged continually along 
the Indian frontier in risk and adventure which will 
never be reported in the home newspapers nor kindle 
patriotic emotions in the breast of a single patron of the 
music-halls? It is just the other day that we allowed the 
commander at Chitral to get back to London with but a 
single paragraph in an evening newspaper to commemorate 
his arrival. These things may not matter much to our Indian 
officers or to our Indian Civil servants, but they ought to 
be matter of regret to ourselves and to the country. Mr. 
Kipling’s End of the Passage came on many of his readers as 
a revelation. There is no need to recall that painful and 
wonderful story; it is familiar and accessible enough, and a 
plethora of witnesses have testified to the truth of the 
picture. But our conclusion is that if to the biographies of 
those who have done the work of England beyond the seas, 
who have given their lives to that work, there were no end, we 
should still hold the practice justified; these are the recorded 
lives of men about whom, while they lived, their countrymen 
knew too little, and of the conditions of whose existence their 
countrymen have need to gather all that they can. Again, 
they are biographies not only honourable to the individuals 
but to the nation. 


The late Sir James Johnstone’s story of his experiences in 
Manipur and the Naga Hills is sucharecord. Valuable on 
such grounds as we have stated, it is valuable also for the 
deliberate pronouncement which Sir James makes in his 





By the Jate Major-General 


* My Experiences in Manipur and the Naga Hills, 
Iilustrated. 


Sir James Jobnstone, K.C.S.J. With an Introductory Memoir. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


But we are not 





paseeanaiiaaetiain 
preface concerning the old system of personal government, j 
which he professes his belief No abstract could be so conciag 
and brief as General Jobnstone’s own words. That a 
system, he reminds us, is one by “which we gained India, 
solidified our rule, and made ourselves fairly acceptable to the 
people whom we govern” :— 

“I believe the machine-like system which we have introduc a 

and are endeavouring to force into every corner of India, til] ail 
personal rule is killed out, to be ill-adapted to the requirement 
of these Oriental races, and blighting in its effects. Not pte 
native chief has adopted it in its integrity and we mar 
be sure that if we evacuated India to-morrow, personal rule wena 
again make itself felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
dand, 0. . Wherever you go, if there is a semblance of natiya 
rule left, you find a system admirably adapted to the needs of the 
population, though very often grown over with abuses. (lear 
away these abuses, and add a little in the way of modern progrese 
but always building on the foundation you find ready to hand, and 
you have a system acceptable to all. We are wonderfully timig 
in sweeping away real abuses for fear of hurting the feelings of 
the people; at the same time we weigh them down with un: 
necessary, Offensive, worrying forms, and deluge the country with 
paper returns, never realising that these cause far more annoyance 
than would be felt at our making some radical change in a matter 
which, after all, affects only a minority...... Personal Rule is 
doomed, and men born to be personal rulers, and a blessing to the 
governed, are now harassed by the authorities till they give up 
in despair and swim with the stream.” 
It may be asked, says Sir James a little later, what hasall this to 
do with Manipur? His reply is that he describes the Manipur 
of his own days, a flourishing State. ‘1 strove hard for 
years to hold the floods back from the little State, and to 
preserve it intact, while doing all I could to introduce reforms, 
Now the floods have overwhelmed it.” The reader may take 
this text, and preach his own sermon from it; our immediate 
concern is with Manipur as it was in Sir James’s day. On 
December 30th, 1884, Johnstone and his wife left Calcutta, and 
after a night in the train embarked in “an uncomfortable 
steamer” for Nigriting, where they landed for the Naga 
Hills. When they got to Manipur (to be charmed at once 
alike with scenery and people) their first few weeks wero 
spent trying to allay the suspicions of the Durbar, who had 
him followed wherever he went and watched continually as 
dangerous. Sir James allayed these suspicions sensibly by 
encouraging the Durbar to see all he did. Of the Maharajah 
Sir James says that he was by far the ablest “man in his 
dominions, and a strong and capable ruler ” :— 

“He had a great taste for mechanical art of all kinds, anda 
vast fund of information, which he had acquired by questioning, 
for he questioned every one he met. English scientific works 
were explained to him, and his researches were extended to the 
anatomy of the human body, of which he had a very fair know- 
ledge. He had a taste for European articles, and owned a large 
assortment. He had glass manufactured in his workshops, and 
even sent me a petroleum lamp, every portion of which was made 
by his own artificers. His rule, for such a strong man, was mild 
as compared with that of his predecessors, and he thoroughly 
realised that his prosperity depended on his loyalty to the British 
Government. At the same time he was most tenacious of his 
rights, and earnestly desired to preserve his country intact, and to 
give us no excuse for annexing it.” 

The poor man lived in terror of British annexation. When 
the General asked permission to grow tea, he was eagerly 
offered as much tea as he wanted for nothing :—“ If I success- 
fully demonstrated that tea could be grown in Manipur, tea- 
planters would come up, and there would be a cry for 
annexation.” The Maharajah remembered the British annex- 
ation of the Mattuk country. The Royal family consisted 
of the Jubraj, an amiable, weak, rather accomplished person. 
Properly backed, Sir James Johnstone thinks he would have 
done well, ‘and he might be now at the head of a flourishing 
little State instead of having died an exile in Calcutta.” The 
next son, the “ Regent” of the recent troubles, was a mere 
bour, while the third and best of the lot died young; he was 
known as Samos Hurjaba. The fourth and last was the 
Senaputtee of evil fame; he had every vice in tolerable perfec- 
tion from bis childhood. The people over which this family, 
backed by Sir James as Political Agent, ruled, are naturally 
an amiable race. They are described here as fine, stalwart 
people, stable and industrious, apt as the Japanese ‘0 
learn new arts. “The men seem capable of learmg 
anything, and the women are famous weavers, and in 
many cases have completely killed out the manufacturers 
of clothes formerly peculiar to certain of the hill-tribes 
over whom the Manipuris have obtained mastery by superior 
intellect.” Sir James, too, found them cheerful, excel- 
lent as soldiers, abstemious, a race whom you could 
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not but like and admire. As ever with such people, it 
js the old story of “the riding does it.” With the old 
Maharajah and Sir James Johnstone to back them the 
Manipuris did admirably. And what a debt they must have 
owed to the British Agent! Even in his most modest 
chronicle it is evident enough that that debt was incalculable. 
One reads of the military expedition to the Naga Hills, a 
little epic which Johnstone takes as a natural occurrence in 
his day’s business, of the capture of the boats before Woon 
and Ruckstuh were rescued, of the night-march on Pot-Ura, 
—these were the diversions of this British Agent. One reads 
the simple story with a kind of wonder. At home, again, in 
Manipor there is a similar story of a multiplicity of difficult 
and necessary duties—‘‘ some service ” to “the State,” and that 
an indispensable service. It is the very multiplicity of these 
that make an abstract of them here impossible; their effect 
was summed up in the letter in the Pioneer newspaper 
(given by the editor in a footnote), in which a British official 
wrote from Manipur, in 1891,—“ Oh! for a moment of Colonel 
Johnstone’s presence at such .a crisis.” Sir James’s own 
words of praise are all for his colleagues, for Morgan who 
died of cholera at Kulé, and for Buluk Ram Chowby, Subadar- 
Major, for whom the epithet “ heroic” seems not excessive. 
Sir James Johnstone left Manipur for India in 1886, after 
twenty-eight years’ service. His wife and child had died 
during his time as Political Agent. As he left the Residency 
gate for the last time, “ my escort,” he tells us, ‘ turned out to 
salute me, and I gave them an address, thanking them for their 
services. Then the Subadar Buluk Ram Chowby insisted on 
their accompanying me for some distance. When it was time for 
them to return, he halted his party, drew them in line by the 
side of the road, and presented arms, and as they did it they 
gave a shout of ‘Colonel Sahib Bahadir tu Jye,’—i.e., ‘ Vive 
Monsieur le Colonel Victorieux.’? My heart was too heavy 
tosay much; I said a few words and we parted.” 





THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS.* 
Tue Jerninghams and the Bedingfelds and the Dillons, the 
three great houses which have produced these two volumes of 
correspondence through the sympathetic interest of their 
editor, have possessed in their own way a peculiar interest 
which entitles him to assume that a collection of purely 
private letters is likely nevertheless to prove of considerable 
interest to a large public. In an unusually long and elaborate 
introduction, to which is affixed a genealogical table of equal 
gravity, Mr. Castle explains and sets forth to the reader the 
history of the families, whose chief characteristics lie in the 
facts that, sprung from the blood of martyrs of the Church, 
they are typically representative of the great Catholic aristo- 
cracy of England, and that their connection with France and 
with French blood is so unusually close, that a very tale of two 
cities runs through and connects their correspondence. Sir 
Hubert Jerningham, Governor of the Mauritius, and sometime 
Member for Berwick, at this hour the most distinguished 
representative of the races, was, we believe, the first Roman 
Catholic to be returned to Parliament. Their history was the 
history of the struggle for Catholic emancipation, and the 
letters cover, as Mr. Castle says, the period of transition 
between an old world and a new, the Georgian and Victorian 
ages. “The tide of the French Revolution and its influence 
on this country, the American Wars, the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, the Court scandals under the last two Georges, 
the invasion panics, the long struggle for religious emancipa- 
tion, the working of ferocious laws, and finally the dawn of 
the modern era of freedom,” form the farrago libelli which is set 
before the voracious student of gossip and of chronicle. “I shall 
have a posterity like Abraham, and numbered like the stars,” 
said Lady Jerningham in one of her letters; and so true, we 
believe, was the augury she drew, that her own descendants 
will almost supply the readers for the volumes in sufficient 
multitude. Miss Camilla Stanley Cary—into whose posses- 
sion had passed no less than sixteen volumes of these 
manuscript letters, carefully arranged in order, indexed, and 
securely bound—is the great-granddaughter of the Lady 
Jerningham who stands, to use the editor’s words, as the 
central figure in the long panorama. 
The Countess of Salisbury, niece to Edward IV., Philip 





* The Jerningham Letters : being Excerpts from the Correspondence and Diaries 
of the Honourable Lady Jerningham and ker Daughter, Lady Bedinyfeld. Edited, 
mo Notes, by Egerton Castle, M.A., F.S.4. In 2 vols. London: Bentley aud 





Howard, Earl of Arundel, and Viscount Stafford, one of the 
victims of Titus Oates, were the three English martyrs for the 
older faith to whom the Dillons and the Bedingfelds and the 
Jerninghams trace back their origin. The editor states that be 
might well have expanded in other directions the table of their 
co-descendants—the Staffords and the Petres, the Frasers, 
Prestons, Blounts, Fitzherberts, and others—but felt that todeal 
with the three races would be for his purpose enough, as it will 
probably be fully sufficient for his readers to store their minds 
with the feast provided. Lady Jerningham was a Dillon, and 
traced her descent to Sir Henry le Dillon (or the Chevalier 
Henri Delion of Aquitaine), whom Henry II. sent with 
Prince John to Ireland, and who ultimately obtained large 
territories in the counties of Longford and Westmeath. He 
was the progenitor of all the Dillons, a rame of note in Spain 
and Austria as well as in Ireland, and still more in France. 
Theobald, seventh Viscount Dillon, was outlawed in 1690, 
but raised two foot-regiments for King James during the 
Revolution. One of these he gave to his son Henry, who was 
to succeed him in the peerage, and the other to his second 
son Arthur, Lady Jerningham’s grandfather, then twenty 
years old, who took it over into the service of Louis XIV., 
and became the first Colonel Propriétaire du Régiment de 
Dillon, a regiment with a famous record. 

But we are quite unable to find space to follow Mr. Castle 
into his long tale of regimental glories, and to the fairly 
bewildering succession of names which introduce us to Lady 
Jerningham as one of the seven children of Henry, eleventh 
Viscount and third Colonel Proprietor, and the Lady Charlotte 
Lee, daughter of the second Earl of Litchfield, who brought 
into the family the Ditchley Estate, and the Plantagenet blood 
of the martyred Countess of Salisbury. It is all, sooth to 
speak, a somewhat overpowering prelude to the introduction 
of the friendly, domestic, and simple-spoken lady who looks 
kindly and fair enough in the frontispiece portrait of 1782. 
Her letters are pleasant and homely,—full of a quick natural 
observation and a ready acuteness which often takes the form 
of what may pass for wit, though as it appears to us without 
much of the qualities which go to form the rarest of 
scribes, the great letter-writer. But it must be remembered 
in justice to her that, in spite of the care with which her 
handiwork was preserved, she did not write with any view to 
publication, as is, we think, quite clear from internal evidence. 
And in his preface Mr. Castle very fairly and fully discrimi- 
nates between the two classes of published letters,—those 
which are penned with an open or a tacit design upon pub- 
licity, and those which are frankly and truly private in their 
original intention. The plain truth of the matter is that, 
edit how you will, the latter cannot be made public without 
causing a good deal of pain and violating a good deal of con- 
fidence ; though in this case so very long a lapse of years takes 
away all possible sting of that kind, while at the same time 
leaving us a little unmoved by the historical interest which 
attaches to more recent records. 

It is to the pages which relate to the question of Catholic 
emancipation that the historical student will most curiously 
turn; and the absence of a careful index of subjects is much 
to be regretted in a work of the kind, which is of necessity 
rather of the straggling order. The mere list of the names 
to which reference is made instead, serves by no means the 
same purpose, except for the mere anecdote-hunter, for whom 
we suppose that after all a repast of this kind is mainly pro- 
vided. We should like to know more of the historic Barony 
of Stafford, which expired on May 29th, 1678, when the head 
of Sir William Howard, son of Thomas, twenty-third Earl 
of Arundel, Sarrey, and Norfolk, fell on the block by sen- 
tence of the House of Lords on Titus Oates’s charge of high 
treason. Mr. Castle, rather than the letter-writer, is the 
authority who reminds us that another title in favour of his 
descendants, temporarily annulled by the attainder, was 
restored in 1824 on the petition of Sir George Jerningham, who 
nevertheless was for five years more, as a Roman Catholic, de- 
barred from taking his seat among the Barons in the House 
of Peers. ‘‘ A proof of the utter oblivion,” writes Mr. Walford 
in the Tales of Our Great Families, “in which our Roman 
Catholic nobles had fallen during the continuation of the 
Penal Laws, may be found in the title of Stafford, which was 
granted in 1786 as a Marquisate to Earl Gower, one of the 
leading members of the Bute Cabinet, and father of the first 
Duke of Sutherland. The fact, however, is that the title was 
not dead but only dormant, and quite within the power of any 
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than to any interpretation of ours. It is our own fault that 
after looking into them we cannot resist the feeling that, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, all these people of quality 
have been as a rule so curiously alike. Was it really 
worth while to publish, in the simple paragraphic form in 
which the old lady made them in the year of grace 1808, 
such little summaries of character as these P— 


“I Abbé Dourlians says prayers for my father. A clever and 


pious priest, with the gout. 
CATHOLICS. 
Bishop Sharrock, 70,in a very declining state, with a paralytic 
affection on his tongue, and a sore leg. 


Rev. Mr. Ainsworth, 44 . 5 
Rev. Mr. Birdsall, 38 j Good and pious and very pleasing. 


Mrs. Trae — 60. A worthy, deliente-loo une old lady. 

Mrs. Tunstall, her daughter, a tall, stout, well- looking person, 
past 40, a great talker. Her husband in America. She | hopes to 
join him. They have been unfortunate in speculation. 

Two Mr. Trapps, the sons, both in the Army. Good natured, 
but neither well-looking nor smart. 

The Miss Trapps, two laughing fair girls, stout and tall. The 

eldest going to be married to a Mr. Tunstall, nephew to Mrs. 
Messenger, and her heir.” 
Five more pages of similar comments follow, and it seems 
hard upon the Trappses to be consigned at so late a date to 
such a eurious immortality. We have said enough to indicate 
to readers that whatever democratic sympathies may attach to 
the Trappses and their doings, Kings and Queens and Earls 
pass in impartial review before Lady Bedingfeld’s glasses, 
and that they will find a new feast of gossip in the old, 
yellowed sheets, cross-folded and cross-written with their 
franks and seals, which Mr. Castle unburied in his search. 








[*,* We have to apologise to the illustrator of Messrs. Service 
and Paton’s edition of “ Hypatia.” The three banks of oars are 
in his “ great triremes,” though not very evident. ] 
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Peek (H.), The Poetry of Sport (Badminton ‘Librar , cr 8vo ...(Longmans 
Pemberton (M.), A Paritan’s Wife, cr 8vo (Cassell 
Phipson (E.), Ohoir Stalls and their Carvings, 4to «+-(Batsford' 
Platts (W. O.), The Tuttlebury Tales, cr 8vo... 
Powell (H. C.), The Principles of the Incarnati vi 
Price (L. L.), Economic Science and a er 8v0 
Rosebery (Lord), Speeches (1874 95), 8 
Russell (W. C.), What Cheer, cr 8vo ..... 
Ryland (C.), Snow White and Rose Red, 16mo 
St. Claire (N.), In Sunny Australia, cr 800 oak 
St. Dalmas (d. P. E. de), The Mystery Unveil .(Shaw) 3/6 
Saint Georee (H.), The Bow: its History, Manufactare, & Use ‘(st d Office) 9/6 
Selous (F. 0.), Sunshine and Storm in Khodes a, 8vo ...(Ward) 10/6 
Sennett (A. K. ), ** Carriages Without Horses Shall Go,” 8 Whi ttaker) 20 
Simpson (EK. B.), Sir James Y. Simpson, cr 8vo ......... +» (Oliphant) 1/3 
Snowden (J, K.), The Web of an Old aween: cr ms (8S. Low) 5/0 
Stables (G.), Shoalder to Should :r, cr 8vo ... . (Shaw) 5/0 
Steevens (G. W.), Monologues of the Dead, cr fethuen) 36 
Stockton (F.), Mrs. Clift’s Yacht, cr 8vo ...... +--(Cassell) 6/0 
Temple (R.), The Story of My Life, 2 vols, «-(Cassell) 21/0 
Thorpe (T. E.), Hump hrey Davy (C. ntury Scie Se (Cassell) 3/6 
Thurnand Taxis ae Mary of), Travelsin Unknown Anstria (Maemil' an) 
Thurston (I. T.), Well Won : a School Story, cr 8vo (Shaw) 
Tooley (S. A.), The Personal Life of Queen Victoria Bonaeien) 
Traill (0. P.), Cot and Cradle Storie:, cr 8vo..... 
Ugly Man (The), by the Author of * A House of Tear 
Waddington (S3.), Poems, 12mo (Bell) 
Watkins (M. G.), Gleanings from the Natural History of the Anc via (Stooky 
Wein (E.), Tables for Quantitative Estimation of Sugars, cr 8vo 0 6 
Whishaw (F.), Harold the Norseman, cr 8¥0 ....0., (Nelson) 
Wood (W.), Barrack and Battlefield, cr 8vo . .(Hurst & Blackett) 
Woods (F. H.), The Hope of Israel, cr 8vo.. scoseee(T. & T. Olark) 3, 
Wrixon (Scott), Sociali:m, 8vo (Macmillan) oe 




















Seale of Charges for Avbertisements, 


OvuTSIDE Pages, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
ag £10 10 0] Narrow Colomn 
Half-Page .............0c000 5 5 O} Half-Column 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Columnu 
ComPaNIEs, 
Ontside Page £14 14 0| Inside Page .....,...cce00 sosceeee SIS 1B 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO. hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Being direct Importers, Mes:rs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
inexpensive cost. Inspection invited, Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-jree. 
JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Repreductions of Oid Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs “and colourings. 
Sur‘able for Breakfast, hear 9 and Billiard Rooms, ra aes Halls, &c., 
9ft. by 6 ft, £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. "py 2{t. 6in., 63. 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 8. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


oOo f LL. £ &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PD STRESSING HRADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, aud nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 
Ss ei a A : N E D SEE ? 
“OUR EYES’ 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.RAS, F.R.MS., 
V { S | Oo N - President of The British Optical Association, 

&e. 5 Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EsTaBLISHED 1837, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Asstirance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may be secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in mcst 
Offices would be charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an imme- 
diate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and eqnitable—no Share going to those by whose death there is a loss to the 

mon Fand. 

a Sunptvs at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,425,018. More than 
ows Hate of the Members who died during the last Septennial period were entitled 
jp Bonuses which NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
ZX0RED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal, to 
AN ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 PuR CENT. to the policies which participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £9,500,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE comsinep witn INVESTMENT. 
Particulars may be had on application of a Scneme under which there is 
yaranteed an INCOME DURING Live equivalent to about 3 per cent. per annum 
be amount invested, along with a Pap uP PoLicy oF ASSURANCE to return at 
death the amount of the Capital, and carrying the valuable right of participa- 
tion ia Surplus. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 








DEBEN HAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1895  .. .. we 1 vee vee £390,775,000, 





GALLERIES. 











ST. RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 
TANNIN and largely prescribed in all cases of 

.. debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 
ST, RAPHAEL vatescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 
WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 
ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus 

, tion. A NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

ST. RAPHAEL confounded with preparations so much 
TANNIN advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 


ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





£, GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 





[HE VICTORIA. UNIV.ERSIT ¥. 


EXTERNAL KXAMINERSHIPS. 
The following External Examinerships will fall VACANT in DECEMBER, 
1896, Each is tenable for three years, at tLe expiration of which the Examiner 
18 not eligible for re-election :— 


EXaMINERSHIPS, RETIRING EXAMINER. 
1. Anatomy .., Professor Alexander Macalister, 
2, Chemiatry.., Professor Sydney Young. 
3. Geo'ogy Professor Bonney, 
4. Hebrew .., bed ae i Professor Ryle. 
5. Mathematics .., _ eee Profesior Buruside, 
6. Medicine ... Dr. Thoma; Barlow, 


7. Obstetrics und Diseases of Women... Dr. Cullingworth. 
& Physes .., i ds se ... Professor Fitzgerald, 
. Physiology ‘ eee pee ... Professor Schafer. 
10. English Language and Literature ... ™ yr a and Professor 
Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials, should ba sent in on 


cr befcre November 25th, 1896. 
ALFRED HEGHES, 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD MASTER... ws os ss oe The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


—_—— 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS. ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 

for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leo:.ards College, Cumberland 

Gardens, Pleasant house, with sonth «spect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or longer, accordinz to arrangement. 


iS Be@ 2’ &—-S-r KR FT F O Bed 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR &CHOOL. 


Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prosp:ctus on Application, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magcalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55-£10, on Dec, 16th.— PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 











OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands hizh, faces suuth, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMtS MACDONELL. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class: Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For 4GIRLs, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Heac-Mistre-s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 

Nar. Se:. Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi tress St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. 

References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. Hon, A. T. Lyttelton, 
Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthar Sidgwick, K-q. 


HE I' G° WE’ & SC HH &- OE; 
TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
are OFFERED for 
COMPETITION in DECEMBER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALEOT EDWARDAS, M.A. (Clase. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Claseical Master at St. Coluinba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attent'on to athletics. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
EsTABLISHMENT tor ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc®, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Nurwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORC STERSHIRE, 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26h, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHI!S.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
vein’s Yard, Westmiuster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION BEGINS DE: EMBER 8h. One Scholarship of £10 a 

year and 3 of £30 a year, Ulvs-ical, Moderr, Sc ence, and Engineer ng sides. 

Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships have been gain d.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


RINCE’S SKATING CLUB, HYDE PARK, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
The largest aud finest Sheet of ice in London. 
For particulars of membership ap; ly to the SECRETARY, Prince’s Skating Olub, 
Knightsbrii:e, 8.W. 

















WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month. General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


r j 1 ¥ 2 
iterary, Confidential, Legal. 


Lit 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excelleut References. 





Bee Wee Reo Bo) Be des Herre 





Cerms of Subscription, 


, Hal/- 
. Tn? Yearly. Poel Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
i : cone SS cece 2 ae 072 





BIFIIOO scccesereccvadngensepecocnsssangegses 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 





Forther particalars may be obtained from 
he Victoria University, Mauchester, Registrar, 








I oes ccd! Saacbececessctacrencsascepiarresaseces Ee @22... 6 @....- 07 8 
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ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS; 
Also HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 3rp anp 41a. 
Apply to Head-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Esq. 
The School has ample leaving Exhibitions. 


M 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclasive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Olasses for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhib tions. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felst:d, Essex. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
~—Apply to The WARDEN. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
early Examination f.r MATRICULATION in this University will 
COMME\CE on MONDAY, January 11th, 1897.—In addition to the E inati 
at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at Mason College, 
Birmingham; The Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol ; Damfries 
College (for University College), Cardiff ; The Training College, New City Road, 
Glasgow; The Yorkshire College, Leeds; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; The Athensum, Plymouth ; and The Grammar School, Po: tsmouth. 
Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
li m Gardens, London, W.) fora Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 
November 14th, 1896. F. V. DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar. 


CHOOL fo. DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen near Northern 
Cathedral City. Thoroughly Modern Education under Certificated and 
Trained Teachers, Hours of study limited to give opportunity for Manu:l and 
aie por Training. Health and Vigonr the first consideration. Small numbers 
and individual attention, Principal a University Graduate of varied educational 
experience. Terms moderate and inclusive-—For prospectus, apply “ M.,” care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


alata COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


COUNCIL NOMINATIONS. 

Election to Fifteen Nominations, each of the annual value of £15, will 
be made in DECEMBER next. In respect of Six, preference will be given to 
Sons 4 ieee iaameaeaa must be made to the SEURETARY before 
December 5th. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





die SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON REQUIRE the 
services of a SUPERINTENDENT and ORGANISER of the Board’s 
certified Schools for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Applicants (men or women) should state their age, qua ‘ification, previous 
experience, and salary required. 

a accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 
should be received by the CLERK OF THE BOARD, School Board Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.O., not later than Monday, November 30th, 1896, 
endorsed outside “ Deaf Schools.” 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN,—Visitor: The Lorp BisHor or CuicHEsTER. Provost: 
The Rev, Canon Lowe, D.D., Provest of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Ist Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B and H 
« Higher Loca',’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Pablic 
Works I'epartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Teleg:aph Department.—For particulars apply te SEORETARY at the College. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Oambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on East Cliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitorics with cubicles, playground, boys’ garden:, large field for 

mes; carpentering and gymnastics. ial terms for Sons of Olergymen.— 
‘er prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeon School, Manor Ro:d, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
— at the Public Schools, inclnding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be cent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Piece, Strand, London, W.C. 























O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, hools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G@. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW Books. 


THE THE AUTHOR OF “FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET,” 


WAY THEY SHOULD GO: Hints to 


Young Parents. By J. E. Panton. 3s. 6d. 
“The young mother will find in these pages much wise advice,”"—G@lobe 
“A BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED WORK.’—MR. GLADSTONE, 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF PARIS, 


W. F. Loyrexcan. Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu and f, 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. rom Photographs, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FENIANS anp 


FENIANISM. By Joun O'Leary. 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s, [Just read 
EDITION LIMITED TO 500 NUMBERED COPIEsg, - 


PACATA HIBERNIA: or, The Wars in Ireland. 


EAited, and with an Introduction and Notes, by Stanpisx 0’ 

"With Portraitefand Maps. 42s. net. — anc es 
ILLUSTRATED BY OHARLES DANA GIBSON, ; 

6s. 


COLLEGEGIRLS. By Asse C. Gooptoz. 


“ Full of variety and never without points and pathos.” —Manchester Guardian, 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF YOUNG IRE. 


LAND. With Introduction and Biographical Sketch by Marr % 
mottT. Feap. 8vo, with Portraits, 2s 6d. j 5 aaron 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE UGLY MAN. By the Author of «A 


House of Tears.” 3s. 6d. 
“ There is abundance of movement. The denouement in its gruesome strange- 
ness reminds us of some of the stories of Eigar Allan Poe.”—Birmingham Post, 


MISS EMILY SOLDENE’S NEW NOVEL. 


YOUNG MRS. STAPLES. 3s. 6d. 


“In ‘Young Mrs. Staples’ we have the portrait of a modern woman......the 
detailed description of everyday married life is rich, intimate, and convincing,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE BY — ROBERTS AND 


MAX a e 
THE CIRCASSIAN. 3s. 6d. 


“ Brilliantly told.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
PAUL BOURGET’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TRAGIC IDYLL. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSPICION.” 
THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. 


By Onristian Lys, 6s. 
MISS MABEL COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. és. 


DOWNEY and CO., Ltd., 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS, 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STOCK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SPHAGNOL 


ENGLISH PEAT 


SMOKELESS AND SANITARY FUEL, 
Price—1,000 LOGS FOR 20s. 

Truth says :—‘‘ I have burnt the blocks on the top of a coal fire, and I find that 

the peat eeems to act as a smoke consumer.” 
Send order, or write for leaflet. 
Sole Agents-CHAMBERLAIN & CO. 10 HART STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
(One minute from Mudie’s Library). 




















*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 1o/- tins. 











“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, art linen, price 3s, 6d. 


ORGEAS AND MIRADOU. 


With Other Pieces. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


«Mr, Wedmore is one of the few writers with whom the writing of imaginative 
sket shes is an art, It is with episodes only that Mr. Wedmore deals; bat he 
erowds into them the suggestiveness of lifetimes.”—The GLOBE. 


“The tales have a literary distinction too seldom sought for and very rarely 
at'ain'd. It comes of the delicacy of touch with which they express or suggest 
the subtler emotions of the spirit,—those that escape an ordinary or hasty 
observation, and baffle an ordinary command of words.”—The SCOTSMAN, 


“¢Orgeas and Miradou’ deals with much originality with as poignant a situa- 
tion as can be imagined...... It is the most perfect piece of work that tLe author 
has given us."—ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE, 


“Of the always charming pas:ages, there is one that haunts the imagination 
qith persistence,—the picture of Nancy at home.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





JUST READY, crown 8v0, cloth gilt, price 23. 6d. 


“WHEN HEARTS 
ARE YOUNG.” 


An Idyll. 
By DEAS CROMARTY. 


With 8 Illustrations by William Morgan. 


Mrs. KATHARINE TYNAN-HINKSON says :— 


“This freshand fragrant book. Deas Cromarty bas all the qualities for her 
work—sympathy, observation, humour, and with all an exquisite sense of beauty, 
4nd how the characters stand out, and stand apart—all are most faithful, 
delicate, and finished pieces of character drawing......Idylls of peasant life are, 
asarnule, somewhat depressing. It has only fallen to one or two writers to shed 
opon them the light of beauty and tenderness which prevents us feeling that the 
life and its needs are narrow and dreary. Miss Barlow has been able to do this, 
andso has Deas Cromarty. Miss Wilkins—a genius in her way—has failed to 
doit......A8 you read, the sharp sweet of the Southernwood in the gardens at 
Ballinard is in your nostrils. It is all deliciously swaet and who!esome...... This 
would be a book for town-dwellers; it brings the country with it so naturally 
and inevitably.” 





THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES CALLED FOR IN THREE WEEKS. 


Long 8vo, sewed, price ONE SHILLING; cloth gi't, 
Price TWO SHILLINGS. 


THE CHILD, 
THE WISE MAN, 
AND THE DEVIL. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN. 
The BISHOP-DESIGNATE of LONDON says :— 


“It puts with much imagination, force, and beauty the central points in the 
relation of Christianity to life.” 


Rev. Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD says :— 


“ Magnificent as the offspring of fancy, it is mightiest as the prodact of faith. 
There is not a false note in it. It rings with sincerity. Figures crowd the pages 
in pleasantest setting, like flowers in a sunlit landscape, but it is the blending of 
the forces of genius and faith which charms and binds men, and makes the 
booklet immortal.” 


Rev Dr. R, H. HORTON says :— 


“No laboured apology for Cbristianity will go co far or accomplish so much 
‘a8 this impassioned utterance, this poem in prose, this thought of the years dis- 
tilled in one pearl-drop of purest water......If tract distributors would give it 
away by hundreds of thousands, it would dv more to arrest unbelief, to awaken 
thought, toturn men to Obrist, and indeed to save souls, than all the tracts I 
‘have hitherto had the opportunity of reading.” 


The SKETCH says :— 


“As dramatic avd as finely realised as anything in the fiction of our day... 
4 masterpiece of prose and of imagination.” 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says :— 


“* By far the best piece of work that Mr. Kernahan has done.” 





London: JAMES BOWDEN, 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





The successive SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, and NOVEMBER issues of this 
Magzzine have each gone cut of print within a short time after publication. It 
may confidently be predicted that a like :esult will attend the issue of the 
Christmas (December) Naomber. The PALL MALL MAGAZINE has attained 
an extrsordinary popularity among all sections of readers, and has maintained 
its position as the fiuest of Engiisb Magazines by a judicious and lavish expendi- 
ture in securing the highest standard of literary and artistic excellence, 





SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 
SILVER “.NEFS” (Personally Revised by 


H.R.H. the Duke or Saxe-Copora-Gorna), 
An account descriptive of the famous quaint collection of Silver Ships of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, preserved at Clarence House, St. 
James's. The article has ben written and illustrated with the sanction and 
under the direction of his Royal Highness, 


CONSTANTINOPLE: the Queen of Cities 


(in Colours). 
An ar‘icle upon Constantinople, a city upon wh'ch all Europe now gazes 
with absorbing interest. The life in the city is vividly described, and the 
movements of the surging crowds thronging its bazaars are portrayed by a 
series of brilliant illustrat:ons full of the colour characterising the Near East. 


ST. IVES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Rarely has a story been co exquisite'y illustrated as ‘‘ St. Ives,” in the pages 
of any Magazine. 


ANGELS UNAWARES. By Marion 


ELLISTON. 
Astory of great pathos of a heralding angel’s v’sit to earth on Christmas 
Eve, and of its consequent blessings. 


MATHURIN: a Sinner of Pontiac. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
A touching story of the Province of Quebec in the last century. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS DURING THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, By the first Ducness or SUTHERLAND. 
An important contribution to the pages of Earopean History. The letters 
are vow for the first time published. 


Profusely Illustrated by the Leading Artists, 








Pablishing und Editorial Offices: 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of tte ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 











| cman ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 


1848, 


£25,000,000 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expe:t Bookfinder Extant, Drama, Medical, Travels, S:ience, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject, Please 

S:iate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Stre.t, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


—————. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS.” 


Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 


Illustrated with Full-page Plates and Maps, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; Prize Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, 62, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUs;: 


His Life and Voyages. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 





Oxford. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL; or, The Humourists, 


By Wasuinaron Irvine. Surrey Edition, 2 vols, large 8yo, bcautifay 
printed and bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 253. net. a » Dcantifally 


The MAKER of MOONS. By Roszrar w. 


CuamBers, Author of “The King in Yellow,” ‘In the . 
Crown 8¥o, cloth, 63 : Quarter,” &, 


LITTLE JOURNEYS to the HOMES of 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. By different Authors. With 13 Illustrations 
and 4 facsimile MS. pages, 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s, 


CAMPING in the CANADIAN ROCKIEs, 


An Account of Camp Life in the Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rock 
Mountains; together with a des:ription of the Rezion about Ban{f lak, 
Louise, and Glacier, and a Sketch of the Early Explorations. By W. p. 
Witcox. With 25 Full-page Photogravures, and many Text Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author, 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, net, 


The WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE. 


Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Collected, Edited, and 
Chronologically Arranged by MoncurE D. Conway. 4 vols. 8v0, gilt t« ps, 
12s, 6d. each, 

(Uniform with the Editor’s “‘ Life of Paine,”) 


PARAKITES: a Treatise on the Making and 


Flying of Tailless Kites for Scientific Purposes and for Recreation, By 
Gi1LBERT TOTTEN WoGLom. Cloth extra, Lllustrated, 4to, 7s, 63, 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT oF LITERATURE. 
No. 559, for NOVEMBER, just published, 


Contains a Collection of EARLY EDITIONS of the BIBLE, many rare works 
in XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY LITERATURE, and books relating to 
SCOTLAND, besides the usual selection of miscellaneous literature. 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 87 PLOOADILLY, W. 








Now ready, 16s. 
HAFFER’S HALL MARKS on GOLD and SILVER 
PLATE. EIGHTH EDITION, CORRECTED. 
With Essay by C. A. MarKHAM, Esq, on Hi-tory of Plate. Extra Plate. 
London: Reskves and ToRNER, 5 Wellington Street. 1896, 





ROWING CHILDREN and AWKWARD WALKING. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.O.8. 
Supplementary to Ambulance Classes, 

Kr@an Pavr anp Co, London, 


Price 2s, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Anvual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free, Orders by 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 102, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 





187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 








ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS stoottse, oxcitse, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &e, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


belcw £100, 


lars, po:t-free. 








IRKBEC 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT, 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on deman 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partiou- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFF IOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oroste 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. _ 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


K BANK. 


Chancery Lane, London, 
INTEREST 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODNEY STONE. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF “MICAH OLARKE,” “THE WHITE COMPANY,” &. 


udgment distinctly the best of Dr. 


From the Te antboly  ioneaas in fivtion that can vie 


Conan Doyle's novels There are few 
with that race upon the Brighton road,” 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doxrte. 


With 8 Fal!-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


From the Datty TeLEgRAPH,—*‘ Dr, Conan Doyle has written a wonderful book 
iu this his latest contribution to the new romance. The story goes so ga!- 
lantly from start to finish that we are fairly startled out of our jin de siecle 
indifference and earried along in breathless excitement to learn the fate of 
tne boy hero and the inimitable dandy.” 


RODNEY STONE, By A. Conan Dovtz. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6g. 


From the Datty News.—“A brilliantly imagined and executed picture of Eng- 
land at the beginning of the century...... The story is a romince of the ring; 
it is steeped in an atmosphere of high national «ndeavour. From the opening 
chapter the swing and stir of the romance is kept up unflagging......The illus- 
trations deserve a word of special commendation.” 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Dovtz. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 


from the Darty Mari.—“If ‘ Rodney Stone’ does not prove to be the book of 
the season, I shall be greatly surprised Its vigour, ita virility, its narra- 
tive force, its vivid and truthful pictures of life in the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, and its high literary finish, have all the qualities of permanence.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


“An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste.”—Tue ScorsmMan. 


NOTICE.—4 SECOND PRINTING 
of Vol. I. of the NEW EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, ~ 2 


vols. large crown 8vo, with Portratts, 15s., 
7s now ready. A SECOND PRINTING 
of Vol. LL. will be ready on November 28th. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


With a Preface by Sir HENRY HUWORTH, M.P., F.R.93., and 10 Full-page 
Tilustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN & BEAST. 


By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘* Extinct Monsters,” ‘‘ Creatures of Other Days,” &, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
A SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


THE STORY OF ALINE. 
By Mrs, EDWARD RIDLEY. 


Mr. AxyprEw Lane in the current number of Cosmopolis siys: —*'A 
masterly story, undi.uted by preaching and ‘problems,’ is qa rare thing in 
modern English literature, but such a story Mrs. Ridley has given us wish a 
complete knowledge of the world which she describes, and with dramatic force, 
free from strain and excess. In brief, the ‘Story of Aline’ comes to me as a 
happy surprise—a thing rich not only in promise, but in fulfilmont, and endowed 
with a rare poetic quality.” 


THE STORY OF ALINE. 


By Mrs. EDWARD RIDLEY. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo, 63., with Illustrations, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on 
the World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

“The book is one which will be of the utmost utility in elucidating some of the 
mrsteries of the Egyptian and Israelitish History. Asacontribution to our know- 
ledge of the ancient wor!d the book is remarkable; asa setting forth cf a new and 
Startling theory with consummate skill, and apparently conclusive argument, it 
43 probably uniquo.”—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS OF SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPORT IN BURMAH.” 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieut.-Col. Pottox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A. 0. 
Corbould, demy 8yo, 163, 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A 


Record of 4.000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska, By 
Warbourton Pike, Author of * Barren Grounds of Canada,” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A well-written and thoroughly enjoyable book.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ The narrative is interesting throughout, and 
the illustrations from photographs by the author are excellent.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 


Record of Sport and Travel. By 8.J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provinces of India, With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 163, 

LAND AND WATER.— It is a long time since we read a book on sport in 
India, or anywhere elsa, that has given us more pleasure than Mr. Stone’s, He 
has an eye for scenery, is alive to human interests, and has a sens of the value of 
tiifles. As,in addition to these qualifications, he has the gift of expressi 
himself in simple and graphic language, many of his desczi:tions, whether of 
sport, barbarians, or nature, are vivid and convincing beyond the ayerage.” 

TIMES.—* A very lively record. The book shows the author to be a moat 
excellent traveller and sportsman.” 


PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S NEW BOOK. 


HABIT and INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By Professor Luorp Moraay, Author of “ Animal L'fe and Intelli- 
gence.” Based on the Author’s ‘‘ Lowell Lectures” in 1895-96. Demy 8vo, 163, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. OHURTON OOLLINS. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Cuurton CoL.ins, 
M.A. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


WAGNER’S HEROINES : Brunhilda, Senta, 


Isolda, By Constance Maun, Author of *‘ Wagner’s Heroes,” Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT of 


SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. H. N. Exttacomnk, Vicar of Bitton, Author 
of “‘In a Gloucestershire Garden.” Fully Illustrated by Major E. Bengough 
Ricketts, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. (Ready November 26th. 





NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE, By 


the late W. R. Le Fanv. Crown 8vo, eloth, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. 


“ Oxonran” (the Very Rev. 8. Rerynotps Hous). With the Original Illas- 
trations from Sketches in John Leech’s best manner. Large crown 8vo, 6a 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


Rev. 8. Rernotps Houg, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by G. 8. Elgood, 
K.I. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. The Presentati n Kdition, with additional 
Coloured Plates by H. G. Moon, handsomely bound, 105. 6d, 


NEW FICTION. 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Alice 


Seinner, Author of “ A Study in Colour,” &. 6+, F 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ All the stories are excellent.” 
PALL MALL GAZETT£.—* Good, too, is: Miss Spinner’s budget of short 


stories, * Buckra Tommie’ is an exquisitely pathetic stery,” j 
6s. 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 


SCOTSMAN.—“Anadvirably written book. The writer is to: be con- 
gratulated on the streneth with which she portrays men and women, ard 
describes the passions of love or of grief that sometimes fill ths mind.” ° 


The BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By 


N. Wryw Wittiams. 33. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A powerfully written and vivid story.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Ready on 25th inst. 


THE KAFIRS OF THE: 
HINDU~KUSH. 


By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBINSON, K.C.S.I. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 
Royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


#*s This book is a record of a journey in KaAfiristan, and of 
nearly a year spent among a wild and interesting people, 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.-~ 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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B.T. BATSFORD’S 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


JUST READY, containing 300 Illustrations on 100 plates, demy 4to, cloth gilt, price £2 2s. net. 


CHOIR STALLS AND THEIR CARVINGS. A 


oo of Examples of Misericords from English Cathedrals and Churches, Sketched by Miss Emma 
'HIPSON. 

-“‘Miss Phipson has hit upon an admirable subject in the present volume 
more practical and workmanlike,”’"—Saturday Review, 


NOW READY, Szxies I. anv II., each containing 18 large Plates, price 12s. each net. 


FRENCH WOOD-CARVINGS FROM THE 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS. A Series of Examples printed in Collotype from Photographs specially 
taken from the Carvings direct. Edited by Miss Exeanorn Rowe. Series I, and II, illustrate Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Century Examples, With descriptive Letterpress, 


JUST PUBLISHED, containing 214 Il'ustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A HANDBOOK OF ART SMITHING. For the 


Use of Practical Smiths, Designers of Ironwork, Architectr, and in Art and Technical Schools. By 
a F. 8. Merze, Author of ‘ A Handbook of Ornament.” With an Introduction by J. STARKIE 
ARDNER. 


A Handsome Volume, with 64 fine Collotype Plates from penne Phategeegha, nicely bound in 


LONDON CHURCHES OF THE SEVEN. 


TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, including ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. A Selection 
of the most remarkable Ecclesiastical Buildings of the City of London, erected from the Designs of 
Bir CuristorHER Wrex and others. With Historical and Descriptive Text by G. H. Brrcu, F.S,A. 
ONE OF THE FINEST ART BOOKS EVER ISSUED. ONLY 100 CoPIES REMAIN FOR SALE, AND IT 
CANNOT BE RE-ISSUED, 


“Mr. Birch’s beautiful folio will delight all lovers of London and instruct all students of architecture 
by its splendid and authentic illustrations of so many of the greatest works of the greatest of English 
architects,”— Times, 

«* A worthy record of a series of buildings such as no other city in the world can show.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“Tt may truly be said of this noble volume, that never before have the London churches received such 
excellent treatment, and never before have better photographic illustrations to any work been issued in 
this country......Mr. Birch’s letterpress is full and complete, and the illustrations in the text are numerous 
and excellent.”—Antiquary. 

Full Prospectus of any of the above on Application to the Publisher. 





Nothing, so far, could be 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of beers Derury-CuairmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq.,M.A., M.D. | Acrvarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 
ee jee ha abe H. HODGSON, Rsq., M.A. : 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. . 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcrnTs being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LazkGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May Slst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinapom. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
ht Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
Sat 180k, to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and filla place.”* 
: Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S COHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLz MayvractvrER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 11d , 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


PROMPTLY AND 
ASTHMA, | pprEcTUALLY RELIEVED 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 


DATURA TATULA. 
Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER’ 
NEW WORK. tenis 
Just Published, 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 
THE THIRD AND LAST VOLUME OF 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION, 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER § 

FIRST PRINCIPLES ..._... —— 
PRINCIPLES of FIOLOGY. 2 vols. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols, 
PRINOIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 


Ditto Vol. 11, 
EOOLESIASTIOAL INSTITUTIONS .,, 
PRINCIPLES of ETHIOS. Vol.I. .., 

Ditto Vol. II, .., 
The DATA of ETHICS (Separately) .., 
JUSTICE (Separately) pa tee 


FREPRER 


yeti etts 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY 7%. “jpg 
EDUCATION ... oa 
i 


Ditto Cheap Edition tee 
ESSAYS. 3voly, ... ... (or each vo 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE.” 103 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) ..  . 0. de, 
DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
Third and Enlarged Editior, concluding “ Pane: 
FURS of ETHIOS,” now realy. 8y>, cloth, | rce 
. 


AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotuns. With 
a Pr. face by HERBERT SPENCER, 

A SUPPLEMENT, containing the Added Chapters 
and Complete Index, 8vo, cloth, price 4s. net, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.0, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bota, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
i found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


8ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can gly recom. 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, %, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present we fed an price in eb semng 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PRP EP eS 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital .......ccsceceersssseree £1,500,000 
so 750,000 


Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOKS are made to the 


nes, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc 0oOc OA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 


PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsei by Educators, Scievtific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world, Abridged from six 
bouks to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. E lish. 
Prospec.us and testimonials sect FREER. Address, 
A, LOISLTTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 
Regent Street, London, England, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In large 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in c'oth, gilt top, with rough edges. 
SHORTLY. 


A Sumptuous Illustrated Edition of 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 
BY WILLIAM BLADES, 


Author of “ The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” &c. 
With a Preface by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., of the British oe. 
ortly. 


«“ When we recently re-read it we put it down wth a vivid sense of the injury 

wrought by the enemies cf books, but we almost forgave our enemies for the 
Jeasura the story of tueir naughty deeds had given us,"—Antiquary. 

“ This well-known and deservedly popular work has been revised and enlarged 
by the author, Mr. William Bilades, and now comes before us replete with 
interesting and instractive anecdotes of those agents which have, from time to 
time, been the ruin of books.”—Exchange and Mart, 


In handsome crown 8vo Volumes, to be issued at short intervals, price 3s, 6d. net. 


THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
HE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES 18 NOW READY, ENTITLED 


GLEANINGS FROM THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A., Author of “ Pictures of Bird Lif.” 





In small fcap. 8vo, cloth, CHEAP EDITION, price 2s, 6d. 


The COMPLETE ANGLER. A Contem- 


lative Man’s Recreation: beiag a Discourse on Fish and Fishiog not 

Taworthy the Perusal of most Anglers. A Facsimile of the First Editioa of 
1653, with the many curious features of typography and quaint charac- 
teristics of langua:e and spelling which make the First Edition peculiarly 
interesting to Collectors and Students. With a Preface by Ricuarp LE 
GALLIENNE, 


In crown 4to, printed in old-face type and handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 


HEREWARD, the SAXON PATRIOT. A 


History of his Life and Character, with a Record of his Ancestors and 
Descendants. By Lieut.-General Harwarp. 
“ A volume which possesses local interest, as well as much attraction for the 
general reader, and especially for students of English history and genealogy.” 
— Worcester Echo. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 5s, 


NORSE TALES and SKETCHES. By 


ALExaNDER L. KreLuanp. Trans‘ated by Rospert L. Cassre. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


The CONDITION of WORKING WOMEN 


and the FACTORY ACTS. By Jessir BoucuerEeTT, HELEN BLackBuRN, 
and some others. 
“ An extremely informative and practical little book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“The volams has some effective illus‘rations of working women in various 
employments, and presents a side of the women workers’ case which should 
receive consideration.” —Presbyterian. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 3:. 6d., Illustrated. 


The HUSBAND of POVERTY: a Drama 


of the Life of Francis of Assisi; By Henry Nevitte MavuGuam. Witha 
Drawing of St. Francis after Fra Angelico, and a View of Assisi reproduced 
from the ‘ Collis Paradisi Amoznitas.’’ 

“Surtout votre rm < me plait; c’est tout a fait cela.”—M. Pav 
Sanatieer, Author of “ Saint Francois d’Assise.” 

“It is written and felt with taste and appreciation. For frontispiece there is 
a striking head of St. Francis.”—Academy. 

“The poem is dramatic, and the character of the central figure conceived with 
a bold truth that is very effective. Francis is a highly eccentric, unconventional, 
wayward, most loving, and lovable man. By an unusual route Mr. Maugham 
has achieved success.” — Bookman, 

“There is much that is interesting and beautiful in the later scenes, Mr. 
Maugham has followed the inevitable convention which compels the acceptance 
of the love of man and woman as the prime motive of a play. He has given usa 
poem of real beauty.""—Manchester Guardian. 

_“ There is munch to impress a reader of poetry in the serene elevation of the 
dialogue.” —Scotsman. 

“Tells the story with a delicacy yet firmness of touch that exhibits the man as 
distinct from the monk in the character of St. Francis.” 

—North British Daily Mail 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6s. 


The DEAD PRIOR. A Romance of Life 


and Death. By C. Duptey LamPen. 
“The writer bas a pests and graphic pen, and sustains the interest of his 
eoaders from first to last.”"—Record. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 64. 


A MIXED WORLD: a Novel, By 


Avo.ruus Pout, Author of “Thomas Brown’s Will.” 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 63., Illustrated. 


PRINCES THREE and SEEKERS SEVEN. 


Four Fairy Tales by Mary Cotqunoun. Illustrated by Emily Barnard. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








SEELEY AND CO.’S BOOKS 


T EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF CHARLES 


PRITCHARD, D.D, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., late Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. Memoir compiled by his ey ey 
ApA PritcHarp, with a Notice of his Theological Works by the Right 
Reverend the Lorp BisHor or WoRCcESTER, and an Account of hs Astro- 
nomical Work by his successor, Professor H. H. Turner, F.R.A.S. Witha 
Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The late Professor of Astronomy at Oxford was a man of extraordinary ene 
and force of character. Beginning life as a schoolmaster he introduced methods 
of education far in advance of his time, and had among his pupils Dean Bradley, 
Sir William Herschel!, Sir George Grove, and others who have contribu‘ed 
reminiscences to this volume, 


EVERY LIBRARY. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON: an Auto- 


biozraphy, 1834-1858) and a Memoir by h‘s Wifw (1858-1894), With a Portrait, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 162. 
‘* A fine record of a brave, strenuous life."—Daily News. 
“ There are some lively sketches of well-kaowa people from Mrs. Hamerton’s 
en, and some interesting letters from R. Li, Stevenson, Robert Browning, G. F. 
atts, and other eminent people.” —Times, 
“Mr. and Mrs, Hamerton have produced between them a remarkably in- 
teresting book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A remarkable book, gracefully written, and full of interest and ba ter 
— Scotsman. 
“The story of his life is told with admirable good taste and urcommon 
charm.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NOW READY. § ’ 
VELASQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. 
By Water Armstrong, Director uf the Nat‘onal Gallery in Ireland. With 
8 Pla‘es and 60 otber Illustrations, snper-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 93. net. 
* Full of life and interest, and r.chly adorned with copies of many of Velasquez’s 
finest works.”—Bradford Observer. 
** An excellent piece of work.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NOW READY. 
CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR 


GARDENER, By A. M. Dewsmirts, Anthor of ‘‘ A White Umbrella,” With 
many Illustrations, large crown 8vov, cloth, 6s. A 
“ All who love a garden will appreciate hia philosophy, and be gratefal to him 
for his chatty and interesting chapters. The illustrations are highly artistic.” 
—Daily Mail. 
THREE BOOKS by the AUTHOR of “LIFE at the ZOO.” 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. _ Illus- 


trated, 6s. 
** Full of new matter about animals and birds.” —Times. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


“ Without a single dull page. ’—Wor'd, 

WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. _ Illustrated, 
= bytes delightfal book it would be hard to find.”"—National Observer. 
London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
New Works Now Ready. 


JUsT PUBLISHED, 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Lindsay Gordon, 


Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Olarke, Tasma, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Ada Oam- 
bridge, Henry Kingsley. By J. F. Desmonp Braye. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KARL VON 


DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and Rendered into English by ARTHUR 
D. CoLERIDGE. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 


James Joun Hissery, Author of “A Drive Through England,” &. With 
16 Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


EDITED BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1780— 


1833). Edited, with Notes, by Eeerrow Castiz, M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24a, 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART, 


THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. By Sir 


Francis Monteriore. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


BY MIS3 CROMMELIN,. 


OVER THE ANDES FROM THE ARGEN.- 


TINE TO CHILI AND PERU. By Mar Crommeuin. In1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with numerous [ilust: ations, 12s. 6d. 


Two New Novels. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES,” &c. 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. By 


Rosa N. Carer, Author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” &. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. Forming the latest Addition to the Series of BENTLEY’S 


FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL 
WENTWORTH.” 


THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance Smita. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 123. 











London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Stree’ 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
IN BELLES LETTRES. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
A HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


OF THE ROYAL NAVY, and of Merchant Shipping in Relation to the 
Navy, from MDIX. to MDOLX. With an Introduction treating of the 
~ eps Period. By M. Oprennermm. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
T5s, net. 


THE CHILDREN. 


With Title-page and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. 
net. 


IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE. By Hrten 


Mivman (Mrs. Oaldwell Crofton). With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New, 
Crown 8vo, 53. net. 


THE CHILD WORLD: Poems. By GasrieL 


Setoun. With over 2°0 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo 
(uniform with ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses’’), gilt edges or uncut, 5:3, net. 


IN VANITY FAIR. By A. B. WENZELL. 


70 Beautiful Half tone Reproductions of Mr. Wenzell’s well-known Wash 
Drawings, which were done especially for this Book, and will not be repro- 
duced elsewhere, In portraying fashionable society Mr. Wenzell is un- 
equalled, and his scenes at the opera, the horse-show, and the theatres, as 
well as his pictures of riding, driving, and out-door life, are done wit4 rare 
fidelity and charm, being the best artistic rendering of modern social life 
in America ever presented, Oblong folio, 153. net. 


MOTHER HUBBARD’S PICTURE BOOK. 


By Water Crank. Oontaining: 1. Mether Hubbard; 2. The Three 
Bears; 3, The Absurd ABO. The Three bound in lL vol. with a Decorative 
Cloth Cover, End Papers, and a Newly-Written and Designed Preface and 
Title-page, 3s. 6d. net. 

Each Toy: Book Separately, 9d. net. 


By Atice Meynett, 
Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


JUST SUT. 
WYMPS: Fairy Tales. By Evetyn Suatp. 


With Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. Percy Dearmer, small 4to, Decorated 
Cover, 4s. 6d. net. 


POSTERS IN MINIATURE. With an In- 


troduction by Epwarp PENFIELD, 250 Reproductions of the best English, 
French, and American Posters, with some Portraits of the Artists. Large 
crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


SHAPES IN THE FIRE: a Mid-winter 


Night’s Entertainment. By M. P. Saiet, Author of ‘Prince Zaleski,” 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. net. 


PARTS VIII. AND IX. OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER, Edited 


by RicwarD LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 1s. net each. 


UNITS. By Winirrep Lwvcas. 
33. 6d. net. 

**In the world of vulgar ideals and of rhetorical expression Miss Lucas will 
seek in vain for admirers of her exalted muse, They will not be wanting, how- 
ever, wherever temperament and training have given to readers the power to 
hear high things.” —Academy. 


BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. By Cuartes Dana 


Gipson. Oontaining 85 of Mr. Guibson’s latest Drawings, including his 
Studies of English and French Society. Oblong folio, 15s, net, 

“*Tho American Du Maurier’ is one of the most brilliant illustrators of 
modern society now living.”’—Zimes. 

“ Their beauty of compos'tion and strength of character mark the publication 
as a veritable triumph...... It may be doubted if there is another draughtsman 
who could have produced a work of like size characterised by the same excellence, 
Tie album is, indeed, a thing to be prized.”—Black and White, 


DRAWINGS. By Cuartes Dana Gipson. 


85 Large Cartoons, oblong folio, 153, net. 

“Tt is a beautiful volume of beautiful drawing:, beautifully reproduced. Mr. 
Gibson merits the pride with which his countrymen speak of him. He has 
created ‘the American girl,’ and a charming creature she is, Equally at ease 
in society and street types, he doubles the parts of Du Maurier and Phil May, 
while as a depicter of the Parisian scenes amid which he has made his home he 
is at his happiest.’”—Mr. ZAN@witt in the Pall Mall Magazine, 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


NEW BALLADS. By Joun Davinson. With 


a Ttle-page and Oover Design by Walter West. Fceap. 8vo, buckram, 
4s, 6d. net. 

* His new volume contains some work as strong as he has yet done. ‘Phere is 
a manner in his poetry which is not to be mistaken. It bursts out at times 
into a power which few poets of our time can cqual.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Work as virile, as full of music, and colour, and passion as any that has 
come from his pen.’’—Black and White. 

“Tn his ‘ New Bailads’ one notes with pleasure a deepening and strengthening 
of that virile note which made itself heard in his earlier volumes...... ‘Phe finest 
and strongest work he has ever given us.’”—Mr _ H. D. Tratuu in the Graphic. 

** Exquisite pieces of poetic workmanship,’’—Glasgow Herald, 

** As strong a book as ever Mr. Davidson has written......It is idle to specify 
particular pieces, for the book is all good.”—Scotsman. 

_ “Mr. Davidson’s verses thrill with his own passion, will, and desire; every 
line bears the impress of a masterful persopality...... These new ballads exhibit 
the same rare originality, the same power of trenchaut poetic expression and 
intense colouring that has all along distinguished his work.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


Feap. 8vo, 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER’S GIFFORD 
LECTURES. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


BEING THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH IN 1895-96, 


SECOND SERIES. 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Press Opinions of the First Series. 
Times :— 

“ These powerful lectures on the greatest of all speculative sub- 
jects present a very striking exposition of the bases of natural 
theology ‘in the widest sense of the term.’ ” 

Principal Srewarr in the Critical Review :— 

“ With lucidity of argument, fulness of discussion, clearness and 
felicity of language, often eloquence, he sets before us what are 
really the points in dispute......Cannot fail to take rank as one of 
the most useful books upon the subject for the student and 
general reader.” 

Professor Marcus Dons in the British Weekly :— 

“The lectures are throughout interesting and to the point, and 
present a sincere, thorough, and profitable discussion of a great 
theme.” 





Philosophical Review (American) :— 

“One of the best products of the Gifford Leotureship. Its 
author’s name is a sufficient guarantee of its philosophical impor- 
tance, as well as of its literary excellence. It contains the ripest 
reflections of this distinguished thinker upon the ultimate 
questions.” 

Revue Suisse :— 

“ Parmi tous les hommes qui en Ecosse s’occupent de questions 
philosophiques, personne n’est mieux connu et aussi généralement 
apprécié que le savant éditeur des ceuvres de Locke et de Berkeley, 
le Professeur Fraser...... Le grand public n’y comprendra pas grand 
chose. Mais il y aura une minorité intelligente pour le comprendre, 
et pour apprécier comme elle le merite l’élévation de sa pensée, 
aussi bien que la rigueur de sa logique...... L’interprétation 
théologique de l’univers est son interprétation finale.” 

Academy :— 

“Professor Fraser proves that age has neither dimmed the 
brightness of his speculative vision nor impaired the vigour of his 
style.” 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE PROVOST- MARSHAL: a 


Romance of the Middle Shires. By the Hon. F. Moncretrr, 
Author of “The X Jewel.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 
New Volume Now Ready. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. 


By Sir H. Maxwe tt, Bart.,M.P. ,With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE DREAM OF MR. H . 
THE HERBALIST. By Huan Minune, F.R.S.E., late H.M. 
Geological Survey, Author of “Landscape Geology.” With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD. By 
Watter B. Harris, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 

“A quick-witted and intimate picture of a corner of the globe 

which still lies to a remarkable extent off the beaten track...... 

Lively and picturesque pages.” — Speaker. 





NEW ROMANCE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 


BOOKSTALLS. 


THE BAN OF THE GUBBE. By 


Cepric Dang Watpo. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Cedric Waldo is to be congratulated upon having made a 
distinct mark.” —Punch. : 
“Strange is the story unfolded in this little book...... It is 
fascinating and absorbing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ A singularly ingenious and fascinating romance.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY BY ANDREW LANG. 
In 2 vols, small 4to, wit’ 15 Illustrations, cloth. gilt top, 36s, net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GIBSON LOCK- 


HART. By ANvrew Lana. From Abbotsford and Milton-Lockhart M3s. 
and other Original Sources. 
«A true and vivid portrait of a man who has been greatly maligned and mis- 
qnderstood.”—Times. : 
“We question whether any true lover of litera‘ure will take up these two 
charming vilame: without reading every page of them from the first to the 
st.”’— Guardian. 
last No ene cou'd be more reverent, more tender, than Mr. Lang; and his picture 
of the latter part of Lockhart’s sad life will b+ read by many a reader with tears, 
as we can well believe it wa: written,’’—Blackwood's Magazine. 
“In this biography of a great bisgrapier, Mr. Andrew Lang has done faith. 
tally and well a very useful piece of work,.”—Daily Chronicle 
“The volumes, as might be expected from their subject and their author, are 
apusually rich in literary interest.”—National Observer. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON HAMPTON COURT PALACE, 


In 1 vol. small 4to, Illustrated with 43 Drawings by Herbert Railton, bound 
in cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


HAMPTON COURT. By Wittram Hoxrpen Horton, 
B.D., Feilow of 8. John’s College, Oxford, 

“ A pleasing and very readable account of the features and the history of the 
place, illustrated by forty-three designs of Mr. Railton’s delicate and exquisite 
workmanship. The volume due to this combination is not without distinct 
scholarly and historical value, and is a delightful souvenir of the p!ace.” 

: : ; , —WNotes and Queries. 

“Mr, Hutton is a specially qualified guide to the pictures and art treasures.” 

—Scofsman, 

“Pen and pencil have worked in harmony, and the whole is imbued with the 
spirit of the numerous refined and beaut fal drawings which the draughtsman, 
revelling in a thoroughly congenial task, bas contributed to the volume.” 

—Daily News, 





A NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. 
1 vol. large crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE OPERA: a History of the Development of Opera. 
With full Desc: iptions of all Works in the Modern Repertory, By R. A. 
STREATFEILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, 

“The raison d’étre of this admirab'e volume of essays, which together form a 
sketch of the development of opera from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, way be found in the interesting introduction by J. A, Fuiler-Maitland...... 
Tbroughout the volume there is a welcome freedom from prejudice, while the 
anthor exhibits much sound juigment and critical acamen.”—Times. 

“ 4 book which wi!l give pleasure and instruction to all lovers and students 
of opera.” — National Observer. 

‘An important work in the criticism and historical development of music.” 

—Daily News. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL” AND “THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE.” 
In crown 8vo, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., and 26 
Illustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, 6s., cloth elegant, gilt 
top, uniferm with ‘‘The Househo!d of Sir Thomas More.” 


CHERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great Plague. 


“A beautiful book ! is the verd ct, and one to read and read again. A similar 
verdict is to be passed on the drawings with which Messrs. Herbert Railton and 
John Jellicoe have enriched this edition, for which the Rev. W. H. Hutton has 
written a sympathetic prefatory note.”—Sketch. 

“The book is well worthy of the attention of every one to whom Miss 
Manning’s name and writings are unknown.’’—British Review, 

“We cannot doubt that ‘Cherry and Violet’ in its present attractive form will 
gain many new readers and still delight the old.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Charmingly illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 





A NEW BIOGRAPHY. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 5s. 


FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. A Memoir of the Author 
of “A History of British Bi:d-,” &. By his Son, the Rev, M. C, F. Morris, 
B.O.L., M.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 

“In this brief, but attractive and adequate biography......Mr. M. C. F, Morris 
draws a very engaging picture of his father’s personality.”—Times, 

“This very interesting memoir of the naturalist, whose works are perhaps 
bett.r known among the rising ‘generation’ than those of any other authority, 
.....gives a remarkably clear and distinct picture of the late Mr. F. O. Morris.” 
—Land and Water. 

aoe reader will find much in it to instruct as well as to amuse him.” 
—Record. 





TWO ILLUSTRATED BOYS’ BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s, 


CAPTAIN CHAP; or, The Rolling Stones. By Frank 
R. Saockton, Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” “A Jolly Fellowship,” &c, 
With lllustrations by Charles H. Stephens, 

“Quite apart from its vigorous, moving story, this book is one of the best of 
our parcel. In point of get-up and illustration it is beyond the standard usually 
accepted for boys’ books.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
CHUMLEY’S POST: a Story of the Pawnee Trail. By 
Wittram O, Stopparp, With Illustrations by Charles H. Stephens, 


“A rattling good story, better suited to boys than grown readers, perhaps, but 
one to interest ail.” —Literary World. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF A. B. FROST’S BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, about 130 Illustrations in each, boards, cloth back, levtered, 
3s. 6d, each. 


Two Very Funny Illustrated Humorous Books. 
STUFF AND NONSENSE. By A. B.-Frosr. 
THE RULL CALF, and other Stories. By A. B. Frost. 


sat 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK, 8vo, 16s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, 


P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. 
Based on his Journals and Correspondence. 


With a Preface by 
General Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. 
With Portrait and Iilustrations. 








NEXT WEEK, crown &vo, 10s, 6d 


SOPHOCLES: 
THE SEVEN PLAYS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and Hon, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Orford, 


New Edition, Revised, 


NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo, 9s, 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON 
SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar College, Kattywar, 
By the late CHESTER MACNAGHTEN, M.A. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by ROBERT WHITELAW, Master 
at Rugby School, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of 


Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev, WatTeR Weston, M.A., F.S.4., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British C aplain, Kobe, Japan. 
“The best book of travel I have seen for many a long day is Mr. Weston’s 
account of his mountaineering excursions.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The tourist of the Japanese Alps can have no pleasanter guide than Mr. 
Weston, whose pleasant book is the record of four seasons’ mountaineering and 
exploration sinca 1891.”—Daily News. 





With Portraits, 8vo, 14s, 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. By 


Sic WituaMm W. Honter, K.C.S.I. 


Orown 8vo, 6s, 


CAIRO FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the late 


Epwarp W. Lang, Author of “The Modern Egyptians.” Edited by 
StanLEY LAaNE-POOLE. 


Medium 8vo, 12s, 


HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. A New 


and Cheaper Edition of Dean Hook’s Manual of Reference for Clergymen 
and Students. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 


BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860-1871. 
Edited by Gzoraz EpEN MARINDIN. 

“ Sir Frederic Rogers, whom Mr, Gladstone raised to the peerage in 1871 under 
the title of Baron Blachford, was one of those men, rare everywhere, but com- 
moner in England than in other countries, of whom the great newspaper-reading 
public knows little or nothing, but who hold none the less a great position and 
exert a most real influenee upon their time.” —Times, 

««*The Letters of Lord Blachford’ in their every page contain a good store of wit 
and wisdom, narrative and anecdote, happy fancy and sturdy common-sonse.”” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


SEOOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War. 
By Tuomas E. Tartor. With an Introduction by Jutiaw Corset. Illus 
trated by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps. 
¢ It is a work which every Admiral and every torpedo-officer might study with 
advantage, giving as it does the practical experiences and conclusions of a 
practioal man,”—Daily Graphic. 
** A book which has the plot, the inc‘dent, the action, the interests, of a first- 
class novel of adventure, but is actually a chapter from the early history of a 
well-known and much-respected Liverpool merchant.”—Liverpool Post. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 246. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


D.D. (Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bi-hop 
of Pied) in so far as they illustrate the Scholastic, Religious, and Social 
Life of England, 1790-1840. By his Grandsoa, SamveL Butizr, Author of 
“‘Erewhon,” “ Life and Habit,” “ Alps and Sanctuaries,” “ The Trapanese 
Origin of the ‘ Odyssey,’ ” 
“Tn the scholastic history of the presemt century no name deserves to occupy 
a more honoured place than that of Dr. Samuel Butler, who was head-master of 
Shrewsbury Schoo! from 1798 to 1836, and made the school one of the most famous 


in the king —Times. 





“We « rdially recommend the series of comical sketches of whieh it 
to boys, whether old or young. Mr. Frost is a capital artist.”"—Athenzum, 

| have no other object than that of raising a hearty laugh, in which, we 

may add, they are thoroughly successful.’’—Daily News. 


Londcn: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


“The book is interesting, partly because interesting people are introduced 
upon the scene, and partly because Butler’s own letters are extraordinarily out- 
spoken and trenohaut.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemazle Street. 
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MR. DAVID NUTT’S LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


SOSH SSSHSOSOSSHSSSHSHSSOSHSOSSOOOSOOSD 


BUTTERSCOTIA. By His Honour 
Judge E. A. Parry. Illustrated by Archie Mac- 


gregor. Cloth, 6s. 


The NEW SATURDAY.—“ A valuable addition to all nursery 
libraries.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—* The plot of the story is admir- 
ably worked out, the incidents are full of excitement, and the 
humour is irresistible. Mr. Macgregor has again caught the 
spirit of his author, and his illustrations have the whimsical 
quaintness appropriate to fairyland.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—“A companion to the author’s 
‘Katawampus’ and not a whit inferior in the drollery of the 
strange beings introduced or in the humour of the versification.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The authors of really good children’s 
books are very few and far between, and might, indeed, be easily 
counted on the fingers of one hand. It was only a year ago that 
Mr. Parry gave us ‘Katawampus: its Treatment and Cure,’ 
which seemed to us as good an example of what a child’s book 
should be as it was possible to imagine. This year, however, we 
confess that Judge Parry has ‘gone one better’ than ‘ Kata- 
wampus.’ ‘Butterscotia’ is a sequel to the former work, and the 
delightful Krab is still the presiding genius of the children, who 
have only grown a very little older in the twelve months, and have 
gained rather than lost the charm of all-believing faith which is 
the happiness of childhood. Probably the fairest test to which a 
children’s book could be submitted is its power to delight the 
youngsters, and, at the same time, to amuse ‘the grown-ups.’ 
We are not sure that Judge Parry does not hit the happy mean 
even more nearly than Lewis Carroll.” 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ Lots of exquisite fooling of a 
kind which children of a certain, as well, perhaps, as those of an 
uncertain, age will fully appreciate...... Mr. Macgregor’s pictures 
— are the work of a genius in fairy-born illustration.” 

MANCHESTER CITY NEWS.—“< Wherever ‘ Katawampus’ 
went ‘ Butterscotia’ is sure to follow.” 


*,* Prospectus, with specimen of Illustrations, sent post-free on 
application. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


KATAWAMPUS: its Treatment and 
Cure. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ALSO 


KATAWAMPUS KANTICLES. 
Music by J. F. Brive, Mus.Doc., Organist of West- 
minster Abbey. Royal 8vo. Illustrated Cover by 
Archie Macgregor. 1s. 


The BOOK of WONDER VOYAGES. 
Collected and Edited by Joszrm Jacoss. Illustrated 
by J. D. Batten. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. 


The SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Joseph Jacobs, that indefatigable editor 
of folk and fairy lore, has gathered together in ‘The Book of 
Wonder Voyages’ four of the great sea-stories which have fired 
the imagination of early ages. Greek mythology is drawn upon 
for the Argonauts, the Celts for the voyage of Maeldune, Arabia 
for Hasan of Bussorah, and the islands of Wak-Wak and the 
Norsemen for the journeyings of Thorkill and of Erik the Far- 
Travelled......They are all related in a most interesting fashion, 
and are certain to delight the young, as well as those of the elders 
who love imaginative literature of this kind. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated by John D. Batten...... It is altogether one of 
the handsomest and most interesting Christmas books of the 
season.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As here presented, these ‘ Wonder 
Voyages’ are delightful reading to girls and boys of all ages.” 


STAR.—“Mr. Joseph Jacobs is a man of many delightful 
fancies, and not one of them has been more delightful than ‘ The 
Book of Wonder Voyages.’ ” 


GLOUCESTER JOURNAL.—* This ‘ Book of Wonder Voyages’ 
has its attraction for the art-lover as well as for the child, the 
poet and the folk-lorist. Mr. Batten’s illustrations are the work 
of one who is in touch with his subjects...... The illustrations and 
the printing generally are excellent of their kind. 


*,* 4 Prospectus, with specimen of the Illustrations, will be sent 
post-free on application. 





AUCASSIN and NICOLETE. Done 


into English by ANprew Lane. 16mo, sewed, 1s. 


*.* Mr. Lang’s exquicite version of the masterpiece of French mediseval litera- 
ture has Jong been ont of print. The present cdition, whilst neatly printed, in 
no wise attempts to rival the attraction of the original issue, which must always 
retain its Ligh value as a beautiful piece of bcok production, It ig hoped, 
Lowever, that the low price at which it is published may make it accessible to A 
wide circle of readers both here and in the United States. 


TRUE STORIES of EVERY-DAY 
LIFE in MODERN CHINA. Retold in English from Oral 
Narration by Natives of China. By T. Warrenrs, for many 
years H.B.M. Consul in China. Crown 8vo, 228 pp., cloth, 
38s. 6d. 

*,* From among the many stories heard by Mr. Walters during his lengthened 
stay in many parts of China, sach have been chosen for presentation to the 

English reader as exhibit the best side of the Chinese character, and reveal the 


human kinship between East and West which underlies the superficial differences 
of the two civilisations. 


GEORGE BORROW in EAST 
ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. Crown 8vo, 84 pp., sewed, 1s, 


*,* Mr. Dutt’s patient local researches have been able to rezover much of 
Borrow’s life in its early days, and when he returned to his native district, 


THE LIVES OF THE TROUBA- 
DOURS. Translated from the Medieval Provengal, with 
Introductory Matter and Notes, and with Specimens of their 
Poetry rendered into English, by Ipa Farneut, formerly 
Scholar at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 300 pp., 
cloth, 6s. net. 

*,* These liver, invaluable as they are for tho history of Provengal literature, 


and for a correct appreoiation of medisval feeling, are now made aecessible for 
the first time to the English reader. 


GREEK LYRIC POETS. Edited and 


Translated into English Prose by Francis Brooks, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, printed by Messrs. T. and A. Constable, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

*,* The Greek text is that of Bergk. A very considerable mass of Greek lyric 


poetry is now made accessible for the first time to the English reader. The style 
of typography, paper, and binding make this little volume a charming gift-book. 


FRANCIS OSBORN. Advice to a Son, 


or Directions for your better Conduct through the various 
and most important Encounters of this Life. Reprinted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by His Honour Judge 
Epwarp Assotr Parry (Editor of the “Love Letters of 
Dorothy Osborn”). Crown Svo, printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, in old style type on laid paper, 5s. net. 


*,* A most curious and valuable witness to seventeenth century manners. 


AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY 


TALES. Folk-lore of the Noongahburrahs, as told to the 
Picaninnies. Collected and Retold in English by Mrs. K. 
Laneton Parxer. With Introduction by AnprRzw Lana, 
M.A. Illustrations by a Native Artist, Glossary of Native 
Words, and specimen of the Native Text. Printed in square 
crown 8vo at the Ballantyne Press, on specially manufactured 
paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* For the first time the Fairy Tales of the Australian natives are brought to 
the knowledge of English children, Mrs. Parker has lived for over twenty yeart 
among the fast-vanishing remnants of the Noongahburrah tribe im inner New 
South Wales, and has faithfully reproduced the substance of native story-telling. 
The native text of the first tale, “Dinewan the Emu and Goomblegubbon the 
Buzzard,” is probably the only specimen ever likely to be printed of a language 
destined to disappear within a few years’ time. The illustrations, by a native 
artist, are quaint and spirited. 





*,*" PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON DEMAND. 





270-271 STRAND, LONDON. 
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WARP, LOCK, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


*,° COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





___——_—— 
VOLUME by L. F. AUSTIN.—Just ready, full crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


RANDOM. 

AT LF. Austis. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
« Read the sketches...... perhaps Mr. Austin is at his happiest in pure fantasis. 
ne on ‘Singular behaviour of quotations ’ is a bril'iant exercise in the 

rat 7 Addison, All true lovers of the English essav «> 14 find this choice 
fret 4 book of Mr. Austin’s entirely to their taste.”—Daily Chronicle. 
a This is essentially a book for readers who have th: right te nperament...... 
Seems to bring far echoes of Sterne and De Maitre,”—Dai-y New:. 


AT RANDOM. By L. F. Austin. 


« Bright and most characteristic sketches...... fall of natural humour and good 
ce,"—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ : 
a) delightful book, full from cover to cover of quaint humour and dainty 
sno,—Lioya s News, 
wie pen is more fickle and sportive than Stevenson’s. Sometimes his 
houghts are irresistibly droll......Mr. Austin’s prose, no less than his modesty, 
waht well serve a3 2 model for his brother authora.”—Echo. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


LAZY TOURS. 


By Mrs. LovisE CHANDLER Movtton, Author of ‘ Bedtime Stories,” 
“ Swallows’ Flight,” &e. 

“Mrs, Moulton has ideas, and the courage of them, and they leap to light io 
artistic criticism and sometimes in subtle appreciation of much more than the 
mere pageants of life.”’—Speaker. 

“Compels us to read her book from cover to cover......A fresh enchantment 
js also given as we wander with Mrs. Moulton.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“Nota dull line, On every page are scattered pretty phrases, jewelled sen- 
tences, and gems of biography or description......Can you imagine stories better 
told? A book as gracious and interesting as any we have read this year.”—Echo. 


LAZY TOURS. 


By Mrs. CHANDLER MOULTON. 6s. 
“Brightly written and entertaining.” —Times, 
“The writer has the inestimable power of taking her readers along with her 
oo so that the hard-worked city-dweller can close his eyes to fog and gloom for 
s brief space.” —Manchester Guardian. 








ETHEL TURNER'S NEW STORY.—Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 


By Erset TuRNER. Profusely Illustrated. 
“ Mics Ethel Turner is fast becoming to the world at large what the authoress 
of * Little Men,’ &c., was for generations past to America, and to children and 
grown-up people alike all the world over.”— Westminster Gazette, 


THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 


“§o brightly written, and so full of delicate touches of both humour and 
pathos.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This isa most delightful pathetic and humorous—yet neither too pathetic nor 
too humorous story.”—Spectator. 

“The character of Lol is exquisitely drawn, and the sayings and doings of the 
curly headed little wag furnish the material for some of the most amusingly 
delightful pages of the book.”— Western Daily Press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 3s. 6d. 
THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF A BABY. 2s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE DUCHESS. 2s. 6d. 


4 GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
20,000 copies called for before publication.—Just ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 5a. 


DR. NIKOLA. 


By Guy Bootusy, With 40 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
“Weird and wonderful, and the adventures are such as to thrill the hardened 
novel reader.” —Speaker. 
“ One hair-breadth escape succeeds another with rapidity that scarce leaves the 
reader breathing Space...... The interest is sufficient to stay criticism.’’—Scotsman, 
“A most thrilling s'ory throughout, a brave, and Sherloek Holmes 
has at last found a successor.” —Glasgow Herald. 


DR. NIKOLA., 
. “Dr. Nikola is a creation of genius..,...Sensational, suggestive, and exceed- 
ingly well done.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

F can depict action as brilliantly and resourcefully as the creator 





ew authora 
of Dr, Nikola,”—Manchester Courier. 
Only just misses an equality with Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘King Solomon's 


Mines,’......We foll i i the ri oa 
Weekly Times: ‘ollow with breathless interest throngh the risky journey. 


um untrammelled romance Dr. Nikola is well worth reading.”—Pall Mall 
; BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5s. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. ‘5s. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 5s. 
THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s. 


HALL CAINE’S 


NEW NOVEL, 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


This Novel has occupied Mr. Caine’s energies during the three 
— which have elapsed since the first publication of his last 
ae success, “The Manxman.” It is of startling power, and 
) lieved by the author to be his greatest work. An unprece- 

ented price has been paid for the serial rights. 


TH Story will commence in the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 


HE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 


Ready December 1st. 
800 Pages, 100 Beautiful Illustrations, Is. 


Gas 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CONOLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE POETRY OF SPORT. Selected 


by Hepier Perex. With a Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport 
by AnpRew LanG, and a Special Preface to the BADMINTON LIBRARY 
by A. E.T. Watson. With 106 Illustrations by A. Thorburn, Lucien Davie, 
C. E. Brock, &. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
*,* The BADMINTON LIBRARY covers the whole ground 
of Sport in 28 vols., 10s. 6d. each. Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 


(Third Series.) Comprising a Short Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British Islands, with mplete Directions ix 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. By Sir Ratrpw PayYne- 
Gatiwery, Bart. With 200 Illustrations of Wildfowl and Wildfowl-Shooting 
by C. Whymper, J. G. Millais, A, de Bree, and the Author. Orown 8vo, 18s, 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION, 


with Especial Reference to the Ralation between the Lord’s Divine 
Omniscience and His Human Consciousness, By the Rev. H. ©. PowrLt, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Wylye, Wilts. Svo, 16s, 


GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN CON- 


TINENTAL EUROPE. By A. Lawrence LOWELL. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF NANSEN. 
FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. By W. C. 


BrocGer and Norpaut Rotrsey, Translated by Witt1amM ARCHER, With 
8 Plates, 46 Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
“Maps and illustrations enhance the value of this biography, which every 
Englishman should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, because, when all is 
said and done, a Britisher must be the first to leave his card on the North Pole.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. A Record of his 
Life and Works. By Forp M. Huverrer. With Portrait and 44 Full-page 
Plates (21 Autotypes) and 7 Illustrations in the Text, being Reproductions 
of the Artist’s Pictures, 8vo, 42s 

‘In every way an admirable biography. It is not too long, it is written with 

fullness of knowledge, it is free from the one-sidedness which has marred much of 

the literature of Pre-Raphaelitism, and which might be pardoned in a neat 

relative. Considering the youth of the author, it exhibits a discretion and a 

soundness of judgment which are really remarkable.” —Times, 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 
HOLROYD (Lady Stanley of Alderley), as Told in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


“These letters of Maria Josepha Holroyd are unique amongst the English 
memoirs which have been published of recent years...... We know of no narrative 
of the time which endows the reader of to-day so completely with the eyes of a 
contemporary.”—British Review. 


SOCIALISM AND CATHOLICISM. From 


the Italian of Count Epvarp Soperini. By Ricuarp Jenerry-Suex, of the 
Inner Temple, With a Preface by Cardinal VaucHax. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


delivered in Melbourne, By Irma Drerrus. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated 
into Blank Verse, with some Notes. By Epwarp Ruipteyr, Q.C., sometime 
Fellow of All Souls Oollege, Oxford. 8vo, 14s, 

“It is marked by notable qualities of scholarship, both in critical study of the 

Latin text and in a historical study of the famous characters whom the poem 

extols,”—Seotsman 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.B.8. With an Introduction 
by T. . Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 
8v0, 4s. 6d. 


DANTON, and other Verse. By A. H. Bzzsty. 


Feap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
“* A book to be raad again, while the author is noted asa writer whose progress 
is worth watching.” —Shefield Independent, 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD SERIES. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. By 


W, Fournxavx, F.R.G.S., Author of “* The Out-Door World,” “ British Butter- 
flies and Moths,” &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 331 Illustrations in the 
Text, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO ACT 


THEM. By Mrs. HucH Brtt, Author of “Chamber Oomedies.” With 96 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed; and Songs and Full Directions for Dances. 
Orown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Admirably and clearly written, and will be an exhaustible source of amuse- 
ment for girls and boys on long winter evenings.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia, By Faep, Wuisuaw, 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Of all the Russian romances which Mr. Whishaw has given to the world this 
is the most powerfal.”—Glasgow Herald, 


DORCAS HOBDAY: a Novel. 


Roxesy. Crown 8v0o, 6s. 

“This story has a distinctly original flavour about it, and, if a first attempt, is 
promising.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“A very good story...... We should like to see more from the pen of Charles 
Rokeby, be the pen a lady’s or a man’s,’’—British Review, 


By CHARLES 





london: WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, E.C. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION, profusely Illustrated. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Toil and Travel in Further North America. By Morty 
ROBERTS. Orown 8yo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations by A. D. McOormick, and from Photographs, 7s. 6d, net. Second Edition. 
GREEN FIRE: a Story of the Western Islands. By Fiona Mactxop, Author of “ The Sin 
Eater,” ‘* Pharais,” ‘‘ The Mountain Lovers,” &e. Crown 8vo, 63. 
** We know of no author since Sir Walter Scott that has been so eminently successful as Miss Fiona Macleod.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


** There are few in whose bands the pure threads have been so skilfully and delicately woven a3 they bave in Fiona Macleod’s,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** The fuller revelation which we looked for from Miss Fiona Macleod’s earlier works has been amply fulfilled in this volume.”"— Western Mail, 


A STURDY BEGGAR and LADY BRAMBER’S GHOST. By Cuartes Cuarrinetoy, 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 
“ Show Mr. Charrington possessed of an imagination and vigour that may serve him to good purpose,”—Globe, 


THE ENEMIES: aNovel. By E. H.Coorsr, Author of “ Richard Escott,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


** A well-written and interesting book.” —Manche:ter Courier, 
* A book of considerable power.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu Life. By Cuartes Montacus. With Illustrations by A. D, 
McCormick. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


** An excellent story.””-—Athenzum. 
** It is not easy to single ont the best in a book that is throughout so absorbing and delightful.”—Leeds Mercury. 


HIS VINDICATION: a Novel. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late,” “Jean,” and 


“The Last of the Haddons.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
** In plot and style it is altogether excellent.”—Gentlewoman, 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Georcrt Merepita. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his be-t in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece.”—Duaily News, 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. By Georcr Merepira. Crown 8vo, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 

JAMES ; or, Virtue Rewarded. By the Author of “ Muggleton College.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


** By all means read ‘ James.’”—Literary World. 


TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amorayes. By Joun Cameron Grant. Qs. 64d. 


** A remarkable tale, likely to please any reader who is fond of an unconventional story that moves in unfamiliar ground.”—Scotsman. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, 


$2 vols. demy 8vo, sold in sets only, 10s. 6d. net per volume. 
This Edition is limited to 1,000 numbered and signed Sets for Sale, and 25 for presentation. The first volume contains a Portrait, reproduced in Photogravure, 
from a Drawing specially made for this Edition by JOHN 8S. SARGENT, A.R.A. 


RICHARD FEVERELL. Now pvustutsnep. 
LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E.| BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 














DanreEtt. With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. With a Map by AvGusTINE BrrRELL. With Frontispieces by Alex. An-ted, and a Repro 
showing the position of every Church mentioned in the Book. Imperial duction of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait. 6 vols. fcap 8yo0, cloth, paper 
16mo, 6s. label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per vol.; also half-morocco, 33, net per vol. 


* An excellent account of all the churches in the City of London. Mr. Daniell Sold in sets only. 
oapees has put together the necessary information on the subject in a clear and “ Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover now 
methodical way......We entirely share the writer’s enthusiasm...... It is to be | on the market.”—Jllustrated London News, 
hoped that the book will increase the interest which 1s now felt in the City 


charge. Sass. CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF THE WAVER- 


**Mr. Daniell’s little book will be very welcome to every lover of these gems of 


the highest architectural art. The pictures are numerous and good .....the LEY NOVELS, the favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scott, With all the 
deccriptions are very accurate and fall.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 vols. fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

“We doubly welcome Mr. A. E. Daniell’s work on ‘ London City Churches,’ for paper label title, 1s. 6d, net per vol., or £3 12s, the set. Also cloth gilt, gilt 
it will serve to call increased attention to these fabrics, and will help to prevent a top, 2s. net per vol., or £4 16s. the set; and half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d, net 


per vol., or £6 the set. 


spirit of indifference.”—St. James's Budget. 
“It deserves to be widely read.””— Morning Post. “ A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of many a — 
—Athenzum, 


ce ” “The excellence of the print, and the convenient size of the volumes, and the 

THE WHITE HALL EDITION OF THE association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine with 

WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited from the Original Toxts | so moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that which 

by H. ARTHUR DouUBLEDAY, with the assistance of T, GrEGoRY Foster, and | the original edition long and justly enjoyed with former generations and 
Rosert Ersoy. In 12 vols, imperial 16mo, readers.’’—Times. 


TRAVELS OF H.I.M. THE CZAR NICHOLAS II. (WHEN CESAREWITCH) IN THE 


EAST With about 500 Illustrations engraved on Wood. £5 5s. net. 
*«Tt abounds in living interest from its first page to its last.’’—Daily News. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 1857-70. By Gieeson-Wairz. With Photogravures, and over 


100 Itlustrations by Ford Madox Brown, Birket Foster, A. Boyd Honghton, Arthur Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, Lord Leighton, P.R.A., G. du 
Maurier, Sir J. E. Milais, P.R.A., E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, Frederick Sandys, William Small, Frederick Walker, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, 
and others. Limited Edit'on, buckram, gilt extra. Two Guineas net. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Printed in red and black cloth, paper label, uncut edges, Is. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; whole Jeather, 2s, 6d. not. 


THE BOOK OF THE PSALMS. ST. MATTHEW. ST. MARK. ST. LUKE. ST. JOHN. 


Others to follow. 














POETRY. 
SONGS OF THE MAID. By Joun Hontizy Sxrine. Warden of Glenalmond, [Shortiy, 
SONGS AND MEDITATIONS. By Maurice Hewtert. [Shorty 
SONGS OF THE SOIL. By Frank Sranron. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


« We have seldom read a volume of verse with an easier and better sustained enjoyment.”—Manchester Guardian. 





SECOND EDITION, large demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Wittiam Martin Conway. With 100 Full-page 


Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 
** a high place among these books of climbing which appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who oan, will be taken by the very pleasant volume 
“The Alps from End to End.’ "— Times. ined 
phy—who could have combine 


“ There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist—unless we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valaable précis of the ovens 


tke requisite knowledge with physical capability for the task...... Sir William Conway's book is as vivid as it is charming.” —Standard, 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KNIGHT. Being 


his Voyage and Travel whieh treateth of the Way to Jerusalem and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and Countries. Edited and profusely _= 
we by pe tage LAYARD, With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT. Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63,; also buckram, pap’ 
label, uncu ges, 6s, 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MACMILLAN AND 


C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 





HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME, 


JANE AUST 


EN’S EMMA, 


With 40 Illustrations, will be ready on November 27th. In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. ; im 


plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 


An EDITION DE LUXE, with 80 Full-page and other Illustrations by Cuaruzs E. Broce. 
Printed in red and black, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


T HE 


ALHAM™MBRA. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With an Introduction by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JoszrpH PENNELL. 


Also a limited Edition on Super Royal, Hand-made, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. 
(250 copies for America, and 250 for England.) [Ready Nov, 24th. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL and THE RIVALS. 


By R. B. SHERIDAN. 
With 50 Illustrations by Epmunp J. Sutuivan, and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
Also a limited Edition on Super Royal, Hand-made, 30s. net. (250 copies only for England and America.) 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES, Containing:—Witn TuE 


Main Guarp—TuHE Drums OF THE Fore anp Arr—THe Man WHO wWas— 
Tue Courtine OF Dinaw SHADD—THE INCARNATION OF KHRISHNA MULVANGY 
—Tue TakING OF LUNGTUNGPEN—THE MADNESS OF PRIVATS ORTHERIS, 
With Heed and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. S. HaRTRICK. 
DAILY NEWS.—* The large and beautifully clear print, excellent paper, and 
binding in blue and gold make ‘ Soldier ‘ales’ a most attractive and timely gift- 








Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


The RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY 


BOOK, Compiled by Josepx Fixn (Authorised by Rupyarp KIPLiné). 
With 12 lllustrations by J. Lock woop Kr1p1iina. 





Crown &vo, 62. 


STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. 


By CuaRLes Geant, With Introductory Memvir of the Author by J. B. 
APPER. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


ON the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dopp, 


Author of “Cathedral Days,” &. With Iilustrations by Josrra Pexne.e. 





Demy &vo, 15s, net. 


The LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of 


the EIGHTEENTH OENTURY. By Warwick Wrotn, F.S.A., of the 
Briti-h Museum, assisted by ARTHUR EpGar Wrote. Wit 62 Illustrations, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr, Warwick Wroth’s haudsome, erudite, and 
vastly entertaining volume.” 
(Uniform with Mr. Arthur Dasent’s “ St. James’s Squere,’’) 





Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


The BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a 


Collection of Material bearing upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular 
Movements in Oustom and Religious Ritual. By Wint1aM Smmpson, RL, 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S,, Hon. Associate R.I.B.A, With numerous Illustrations 
by the Author, 
DAILY NEWS.—** A most curious subject it is, treated by Mr. Simpson with 
an amount and variety of learning far beyond nine hundred and visety-nine in a 
thousand of the critics.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES: YORK, LINCOLN, 
and BEVERLEY. Drawn and Etched by Robert Farren. With an 
Introduction by the late Professor E, A. FREEMAN, D.0.L. 75 Copies, Proofs 
in folio, half Roxburgh, £5 5s, net. 200 Columbier 4to, handsomely bound 
in cloth, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


ARS TRAGICA SOPHOCLEA CUM SHAK- 


SPERIANA COMPARATA, An Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocles and 
Shakspere, By Lionen Horton-SmitH, B.A, of Lincolo’s Inn, McMahon 
Law Student and late Scholar of St. John’s Gullege, Cambridge. 


In 2 vols, Crown 8yvo, 15s, 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS. By 


SUAKESPEaRE, MARLOWE, PEELE, HEYWOOD, FLETCHER, and ForD. Arranged 
or Acting as well as for Keading by T. DoNovAN. 


Dewy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
SOCIALISM. Being Notes on a_ Political 


Tour. By Sir Henry Wrixon, late Attorney-General of Victoria, Australia, 
and Oommissioner for Inqu ry from that Province. 

















LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor W. M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Lllustrated with 88 Reproductions 
of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-page 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 
In Twenty Parts at 4s. net each, or in Four Volumes at 24s. net each. 
PARTS I, and If. and VOLUME I. NOW READY. 
(Supplied only in sets.) 
TIMES.—“ The most magnificent of modern lives of Napoleon...... The scrious 
and c:reful work of a very competent: historian.” 


New Novels. 


BY F. MARION ORAWFORD. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


TAQUISARA. 


PUNCH.—“ A more picturesque, drama' ically tragic...... and altogetber mcre 
absorbingly interesting novel thin ‘ Taquisara’ it would be difficalt to fiad even 
among the works of its author, Mr. Marion Crawford,” 

BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


PALLADIA. 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


The SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rot 


BotprEwoop, Author of *‘ Robbery Under Arms,” &c. 








VOLUME II. NOW READY. 
Illustrated, Demy 8vo 


The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by 8. F. Harmer, M.A., and A. E. SHipiey, M.A. 


VOL. II. WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. 
By F, W. Gams1ez, M.Sc. (Vict.), Owens Cullege; Miss L. SHenpoy, 
Newnham Oollege, Cambridge; A. BE. Suiptey, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Oambridge; Marcus Harroa, M.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Natural History in the Queen's 
College, Cork; W. BuaxtanpD Brenuam, D.Sc. (Lond.), Hon. M A. 
(Oxon), Aldrichian Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford; F. E. BEpparpD, M.A. (Oxon), F.R.S., Prosector 
to the Zoological Society, London; and 8. F, Harmer, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume, 


The ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the 


HISTORY of ART. Translated by K. Jex-Biake, Classical Lectnrer as 
Gi: ton College, Cambridge. With Commentary and Historical Introdustion 
by E. SELLERS, former Student of Girton College, Cambridge, and of the 
British School at Athens; and additional Notes contributed by Dr, Heinzicu 
Lupwia URLICHS. 
TIMES—“ Of the translation we may say in a single word that it is excellent ; 
of the Introduction and Commentary that they are on the level of the highest 
scholarship of the day.” 








VOL. VIII. NOW READY, 


LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in 


LONDON. Edited by Onarntes Boor. Vol. VIIJ., POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED by TRADES, Dewy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 





VOL. Il. NOW READY, Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. Inatis Patoravr, F.R.S, Vol. IL, F.—M. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The second volume is not less remarkab!o than its pre- 
deeessor for its vast range, the importance of the topics with which it deals, avd 
the evidences which it everywhere presents of careful planning out and judicious 
selection of contributors...... Likely long to remain the standard work of iis 
class,”’ 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 





Complete Catalogue post-free on Application. 





500 copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE CENTURY. 
Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketches by Mr. Rupour 
Lrenmann. Edited, with Introduction and Short Biographical 
Notices, by H. C. Mariuuier. With 12 Photogravures and 
about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-tone, some of them 
printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan 
Electric Engraving Company. The Letterpress printed by 
the Chiswick Press. 


“The Collection has more than sufficient interest to make a volume of repro- 
ductions, such as Messrs. Bell have just published under the title of ‘Men and 
Women of the Century,’ extremely welcome.” —Times. 

“This handsome quarto, in which we have in photogravure plates of paintings 
and facsimiles of the drawings, some eighty portraits of more or less distin- 
guished persons who have sat to Mr. Lehmann in the course of 7 aoa 

—Daily News. 


Small 4to, 21s. net. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON. Being Studies 


of Old Buildings in course of Demolition, or likely to dis- 

appear shortly. Drawn in Lithography by T.R. Way. With 

Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY. 
[Shortly. 


This Edition is limited to 275 copies, of which 250 are for sale. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 


The Ex-Libris Series. 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE. 


THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION 


BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. By Watrter Crane. 
numerous Reproductions. Imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Immediately. 
FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. By Watrer 
Hamitton,Chairman of the Council of the Ex-Libris Society. 
New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged. With 
nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 8s.6d.net. [Ready. 


The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. Being a History 


and Description of the Arts of Pictorial Woodcutting and 

Colour Printing in Japan. By Epwarp F. Srranaz, M JS. 

With 8 Coloured and about 80 Black-and-White Illustrations. 
[Shortly. 


OF 


With 


Demy 8vo. 


THE ART OF THE HOUSE. By Rosamonp 
Marriott Watson. With numerous Illustrations. 

*,* These essays on the furnishing and decoration of the 
home, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette under the heading 
of “ The Wares of Autolycus,” have been revised and extended by 
the Author, and are here supplemented by many illustrations 
from the Loan Collection at Bethnal Green, the South Kensington 
Museum, and elsewhere. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PICTURE POSTERS. A Handbook on the 
History of the Illustrated Placard. With numerous Re- 
productions of the most Artistic Examples of all Countries. 


By C. T. J. Hiatt. 
* Practically the first attempt to give an 


With 50 Reproductions. 


ETCHING IN ENGLAND. By Freperick 
Wapmorg. Binding by Gleeson White. Small crown 4to, 
8s. 6d. net. 

This volume will be practically a survey of the Art of Etching 
as understood in England by its finer practitioners, from Turner 
and Girtin to the present time. 

“*Mr, Wedmore’s excellent volume.”—Daily News. 


BELL’S LITTLE MONOGRAPHS. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INTAGLIO ENGRAVING, PAST AND 


PRESENT. By Epwarp Benton, Author of “ Heraldry in 
England,” &c. With numerous Illustrations of Gems and 
Seals from the Earliest to the Present Time. 


t of the mo t."’"— Times, 





Small colombier 8vo. 21s. net. 


ALBERT MOORE, HIS LIFE AND WoRKs 
= ge a BALDer. woe f Eaciagraraen and about 70 
other Illustrations. ew an eaper Editi i haar 

designed by Gleeson White. ™ ane ae binding 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 4 


Record and Review. By Matcoum Bet. Third Edition, ; 
special binding designed by Gleeson White. a 
“In its specially designed cover it will probably secure a long period 
popularity as a gift-book which is not merely comely, but a worthy tribute of 
the artist it illustrates, The photogravures of ‘King Cophetna’ and to 
Portrait’ are among the best yet produced, and of its hundred pictures q 4 
small number fall below an unusually high stardard of excellence.”—Studio, _ 
“* Worthy of unqualified praise.”"—Daily Telegraph. . 
“Tf any one wants a record of one of the most interesting artistic geniuses of 
this time, we can advise him to do nothing better than possess himself of Mr 
Malcolm Bell’s book.”—Westminster Gazette. r 


Super-royal 8vo, £3 3s. 


SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An 
Illustrated Chronicle, by Ernest Rays. With Prefator 
Essay by F.G. Steruens. Printed at the Chiswick hom 
with 120 Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. , 

“Not only a beautiful gift-book, but invaluable to thoughtful students of ar‘.” 
—Times, 


4to, 506 copies only, £2 5s. net. 


THE ART OF VELASQUEZ. A (Critical 
Study. By R. A. M. Stevenson. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper at the Chiswick Press, with 20 Photogravure Plates 
and an Appendix of about 50 Full-page Illustrations, 

‘The most substantial contribution to the theory and defence of modern 
painting since Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters.’...... The rare caso of a philosopher why 
can write, and a painter who has been severely trained to paint.”—Spectator, 


Vol. IV., in 2 Parts, 4s. 6d. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY OF THE CITY 
OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Hamiitron. Vol. IV., containing the 
History of the City of Rome in the Eleventh and Twelfth 


Centuries. 
*,* Owing to the great bulk of Vol. IV. in the original it has 
been found convenient to issue it in two parts. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
Bohn’s Standard Library. 
EARLY ESSAYS BY JOHN STUART MILL 


Collected from various sources by J. W. M. Gisss. 3s. 6d. 
Shortly. 


fe 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the 


Discoverer of America. By Sir Artuur He ps, K.C.B. 
8s. 6d 


LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES, and the 


Conquest of Mexico. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. By 
Sir ArtHuUR He ps, K.C B. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


LIFE OF PIZARRO. With some Account of 


his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. By Sir Arruvur 
Hetpes, K.C.B. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE OF LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the 


Indies. By Sir Arruur Hers, K.C.B. 3s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR FOR THE ACADEMICAL YEAR 1896-1897, 
with Corrections and Additions to the end of June, 1896. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, The Schooling 
of the Apostles by Our Lord. By the Rev. Huner 
Latuam, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. (Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE DOUBLE TEXT OF JEREMIAH 


(Massoretic and Alexandrian) COMPARED. Together 
with an Appendix on the Old Latin Evidence. By A. W. 
Srreang, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 
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